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INTRODUCTION. 


The  man  who  yolontarily  devotes  himaelf  to  a 
Bachelor's  life,  has  undoubtedly  a  wrong 
estimate  of  humanity.  There  is  a  disposition 
implanted  in  all  of  us  for  the  companionship  of 
woman :  we  must  have  some  being  upon  whom 
we  can  pour  out  our  aiFections,  and  no  stoicism 
can  ever  eradicate  this  portion  of  our  commoc 
moral  nature.    Such  being  the  fact,  a  Bachelor 
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mutt  either  gratify  this  unconquerable  longing 
at  the  expense  of  the  best  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions— marriage,  or  he  must  exercise  his 
errant  sensibilities  upon  non-l^timate  objects. 
It  is  true  that  he  escapes  the  multitudinous 
anxieties,  annoyances,  and  evils  which  ohen 
accompany  the  marital  and  parental  state ;  but 
if  he  escape  these,  he  has  plenty  of  troubles 
of  his  own,  and  he  loses  those  glorious  streaks 
of  sunshine,  those  sweet  harbours  and  delec* 
table  points,  headlands  and  bays,  which 
render  the  voyage  of  wedded  life  rich  in 
pleasures  and  anticipations ;  for  when  the 
tempest  has  been  at  the  highest,  and  the  sky 
at  the  darkest,  some  quiet  nook  of  domestic 
bliss  is  reached,  in  which  the  spirit  reposes, 
and  unfolds  all  its  finer  sensibilities,  almost 
rejoicing  at  the  storm-bursts  which  thus  give 
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variety  to  the  unavoidable  tedium  and   mo- 
ootony  of  every-day  existence. 

We  are  not,  however,  about  to  run  a  com* 
parifion  between  the  two  conditions ;  the 
iotentioa  of  the  foregoing  brief  proemium  being 
merely  to  Bhow  that  we  are  not  ignorant,  either 
of  the  first  principles  of  human  nature,  or  of 
the  sorrows  and  delights  of  matrimony.  We 
know  indeed,  that 

**  Man  may  live  a  happy  life 
WitboiU  that  needful  thing — a  wife ; " 


but  we  know  also  that  he  may  do  the  same,  far 
more  certainly,  with  a  wife,  although  a  married 
woman's  temper  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  like 

"  A  German  clock, — 
Ever  a-repairing,  ever  out  of  tune, 
And  seldom  going  right/' 

Each    condition    has  certain  enjoyments  un^ 
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known  to  the  other :  wedlock,  when  founded 
upon  virtne  and  properly  tempered  wishes,  is 
the  only  field  for  the  cultivation  of  our  social 
and  moral  susceptibilities :  it  does  not  however 
follow  that  Bachelorism  should  be  a  wide  and 
dreary  waste,  having  nothing  but  nettles  and 
nightshade  in  its  limits.     No  such  thing ;  the 
flowers  it  produces  are  indeed   less  brilliant 
and  less  odoriferous ;  and  though  its  prospects 
are  less  tempting  and  less  diversified,  it  is 
not  altogether  destitute  of  charms,  nor  are  its 
inhabitants  an    uninteresting    and    uninviting 
race  of   men:    they  have,   on   the  contrary^ 
some  peculiar  characteristics,  which  separate 
them  in  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  their 
kind. 

The    division  of   the   human  race    known 
under  the  title  of  Old  Bachelors,  forms  a  very 
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large  family,  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
the  fraternity  has  hitherto  found  no  historio- 
grapher to  paint  it  in  its  true  colours.  We 
have,  however,  determined  that  such  a  blank 
in  our  domestic  literature  shall  no  longer 
exist.  The  brotherhood  may  rest  assured 
that  we  shall 

**  Nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice;" 

we  will  neither  praise  them  at  the  expense  of 
their  married  brethren— holding  up  to  view 
the  miseries  of  husbands,  and  saying  with 
Otway — 

*^  When  you  would  give  all  worldly  plagues  a  name 
Worse  than  they  have  already,  call  'em  VVife.'^ 

''  Hah  1  what  a  deal  of  horror 
lias  that  poor  wretch  to  come,  who  married  yesterday ! " 

neither  will  we  praise  them  at  the  expense  of 
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truth,  nor  represeiit  them  either  better  of  worse 
then  they  are  ; — we  shall  deUver  ''  a  plain, 
unvamiahed"  story,  and,  if  they  do  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  their  portraits,  they  must 
blame  themselvesi  as  we  are  dealers  in  facts, 
and  our  characters  have  hundreds  of  proto- 
types on  which  any  observer  may  put  his 
finger,  in  general  society. 

We  would  encourage  them  not  to  be  fright- 
ened at  this  exordium— we  have  indeed  some 
tales  to  tell  that  will  perplex  and  harass  their 
hypochondriacism,  rouse  their  rage,  and  drive 
the  gout  from  their  great  toe  to  the  stomach, 
but  still  these  cannot  by  any  chance  bring 
upon  them  either  odium  or  disgrace  beyond 
what  they  merit.  We  have  an  affection  for 
a  certain  portion  of  the  tribe,  or  else  why 
should  we  so  closely,  diligently,  and  painfully 
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have  stndied  their  particular  marks ;  or»  having 
done  SO)  why  should  we  enlighten  the  paUic 
with  the  product  of  oar  labours  ? — Solely  be- 
cause,  as  we  have  just  said,  we  rather  like 
some  of  them.  We  therefore  beg  that  if  at 
any  time  we  may  be  thought  too  severe,  or  if 
our  satire  should  seem  too  pointed  to  be 
the  telam  imbelle  which  the  hand  of  a  friend 
ought  to  launch,  or  if  our  portraits  should 
appear  occasionally  rough  caricatures,  proper 
allowances  may  be  made,  and  that  it  may  be 
borne  in  mind  that  "truth  is  strange."  We 
would  not  have  the  public  treat  our  state^ 
ments  as  to  Old  Bachelors,  as  it  has  treated 
the  geography  of  Herodotus,  the  travels  of 
Marco  Paolo,  and  Bruce's  Abyssinian  dis- 
coveries, and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  to  swear 
that  the  man  must  lie, — ^fbr  the  plain  reason. 
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that  nobody  had  eter  seen  or  said  tiich 
baiore  his  tma :  batj  od  tha  oontraty,  fenMoi- 
ber,  that  after  haying  sneered  at  the  traveller 
and  embittered  the  whole  of  his  Ufe,  sub- 
sequent discoyerers  have  done  justice  to  his 
veracity,  to  the  manifest  shame  of  the  unbe- 
lieverB. 

We  are  led  to  these  observations  in  no 
small  degree  by  die  peculiar  moral  qualities 
of  Old  Bachelors.  They  are  a  gsnia  irritabite  ; 
andy  like  a  skilful  general,  and  an  honest  man, 
we  think  it  right  to  tell  them  what  we  are 
after,  and,  by  thus  taking  them  into  our  con- 
fidence, escape  all  unnecessary  collision.  The 
old  nursery  rhyme, 

«  Wliat  are  Old  BMhelon  made  of,  made  of  ? 
Powder  and  puff,  and  todi  like  itnff,'*  Ice. 

is  but  another  proof  that  these  children's  songs. 
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which  have  been  banded  down  fit)m  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  oral  tradition,  are  the 
prodttctions  of  some  great  genius  of  antiquity, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  correct  delineations  of 
human  nature. 

Yes,  Old  Bachelors  are  a  testy  race :  their 
humorous  follies  never  having  had  a  woman's 
continued  castigation,  have  grown  rebellious, 
and  are  sputtering  and  spouting  at  every  end 
and  side. 

Having  made  these  few  desultory  remarks, 
partly  addressed  to  the  brotherhood  and  partly 
to  the  public,  we  shall  close  our  Introduction, 
assuring  them,  that  they  shall  sustain  iio  in- 
jury at  our  hands,  but  that  we  rather  hope  to 
please  and  instruct  by  judiciously  intermixing 
the  utile  et  dulce.  The  subject,  we  can  con- 
scientiously affirm,  is  at  once  curious  and  wor- 
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thy  of  attention :  and  the  characters,  habits, 
and  mannera ;  the  virtues  and  yices ;  the  pe- 
culiaritiesy  moral,  social,  and  physical  of  Old 
Bachelors,  form  a  broad  basis  on  which  to 
build  oar  work. 
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CHAPTER    L 

OLD  BACHELORS  IN  GENERAL. 

Old  Bachelors  present  an  epitome  of  all  the 
oddities  and  foibles  which  it  has  pleased  Hea- 
ven to  bestow  on  mankind.  They  are  an  olio 
of  whimsicalities;  a  singular  compound  of 
natural  cariosities  ;  a  cabinet  of  antiques  of  all 
figures  and  kinds ;  a  panorama  of  moral  pecu- 
liarities ;  a  set  of  beings  of  a  past  generation, 
swathed  like  mummies  in  by-gone  prejudices 
and  recollections ;  the  delight  of  Malthusians  ; 
the  walking-sticks  of  antiquated  virgins;  the 
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laoghing-Atocks  of  younger  diTinities;  the 
standing  jests  of  married  ladies ;  and,  lastly, 
they  are  the  dearly-belored  idols  of  their 
own  precious  selves.  They  have  an  invin- 
cible antipathy  to  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  children  in  their  domiciles ;  shrink  like 
sensitive  plants  from  the  caresses  of  mar- 
riageable nieces  ;  draw  in  their  horns  like 
snails  at  the  approach  of  designing  widows ; 
are  miserably  hen-pecked  by  buxom  house- 
keepers, yet  boast,  good  lack !  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  female  subjection ; 
are  frequently  gouty,  and  ill-tempered  and 
snappish  as  chained  curs;  are  generally  no* 
table  quacks  as  far  as  regards  themselves, 
though  excellent  patients  for  their  apothecaries, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  hysterical  women  ; 
seldom  stir  out  of  doors  between  September 
and  May  without  a  wrap-rascal,  an  extra 
flannel-waistcoat,  lambs'-wool  stockings,  and 
cork-soled  shoes, — all  being  first  duly  aired  by 
Betty,  lest  the  damp  should  do  them  a  mis- 
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chief;  are  occasionally  great  tea-dniiken  and 
politiciaiis,  bat  as  often  oc^hoos  imlMben  of  the 
more  generoiis  joice  of  the  grape ;  are  not  on- 
frequently  little  withered  old  men,  with  the 
skin  of  their  faces  pockered  like  a  lady's  silk 
pnrse^  or  the  featoies  of  a  dying  monkey,  or 
the  outside  of  a  two-year-old  John-apple, 
though  in  many  cases  they  carry  a  "  jolly  red 
nose,"  and  cheeks  like  Bacchos, — a  ton-belly, 
a  broad  back,  prions  calres,  and  the  iomi 
ensemble  of  genuine  good  fellows.  To  endea* 
▼our  to  condense  all  that  makes  them  remark- 
able, all  that  separates  them  from  tfadr  species, 
— to  give  even  a  fidnt  ootline  in  general  cha- 
racters of  their  varieties,  would  be  indeed  an 
opus  operosum.  We  should  have  to  delineate 
every  droll  feature  that  has  stamped  itself  or 
been  stamped  on  the  rough  stock  of  humanity. 
— ^to  describe,  in  short,  oddities  as  numerous  as 
sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  to  speak  de  omni- 
bus rebus  ei  quibusdam  aliis.  AIL  that  can  be 
done  in  a  general  way  is  to  point  out,  that. 
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taken  as  a  body,  Old  Bachdois  are  a  distiiict 
raoey  having  peculiarities  of  their  own,  united 
to  the  common  ones  of  our  nature  ;  and  that 
these  are  so  blended  together,  so  intennixed 
and  so  intimately  co-existent,  that  it  is  often* 
times  a  matter  requiring  infinite  discernment 
to  distinguish  the  qualities  of  the  man  from 
those  of  the  Old  Bachelor. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  many  respects 
between  Old  Bachelorism  and  Old  Maidism. 
One  of  these  points  of  dissimilarity  is,  the  less 
strongly  marked  Une  of  demarcation  separating 
the  two  states  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  a 
lady  passes  her  thirty-fifth  year,  without  having 
borne  the  jugum  maritaltj  she  is  almost  inevi- 
tably doomed  to  celibacy.  This  is  odd»  as  one 
should  fancy  the  sex's  antipathy  to  that  con- 
dition would  have  enabled  them  by  **  wile  and 
stratagem  **  to  have  kept  the  lists  open  for  a 
while  longer.  Now  the  "ruder  sex"  holds 
itself  fit  for  matrimonial  duties  to  a  much  later 
;  a  man  at  forty  still  thinks  he  is  in 
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palmy  summer,  and,  if  so  disposed,  has  an  idea 
that  he  is  a  very  eligible  maiden-hunter,  and 
does  not  scruple  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  field 
of  his  fair  acquaintance »  in  strong  confidence 
that  he  has  only  to  say — 

Come,  lady,  come— -the  honey-bird  is  singing ; 
Come  to  my  arms — the  bridal  bells  are  ringing. 

A  gentleman  therefore,  when  forty-five  years 
old,*  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  Old 
Bachelor  in  expectancy;  and  unless  he  has 
shown  unequivocal  marks  of  a  single  man,  will 
by  no  means  allow  that  he  is  an  Old  Bachelor 
by  prescription.  If  he  is  become  fond  of  a  cat, 
a  parrot,  a  certain  cut  of  coat,  a  particular  sort 
of  stocking ;  has  a  formal  and  precise  carriage, 
spends  his  time  in  hunting  after  household 
affairs,  and  is  a  retailer  of  small  scandal, — one 


*  According  to  the  old  Teutonic  law,  a  man  was  not 
to  be  considered  an  Old  Bachelor  till  he  was  fifty  years, 
three  months,  and  three  days  old — a  very  liberal  interpre- 
tation certainly. 
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may  put  these  down  as  symptoms,  and  expect 
that  before  long  he  will  shine  forth  in  all  the 
dignity  of  a  professor. 

Another  striking  difference  between  Old 
Maidism  and  Old  Bachelorism  is,  the  moral 
and  social  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
by  society.  Old  Maidism  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  attaching  a  sort  of  stigma  to  its 
gentle  owners  ; — most  unjustly  certainly — 
but  so  it  is^  and  the  sex  view  it  as  a  for* 
lorn  hope,  by  which  nothing  can  be  gained. 
Hence  it  arises  that  ladies  after  twenty-6ve  are 
sometimes  obstinately  juvenile :  year  after  year 
passes  away  and  makes  no  nominal  addition  .to 
their  years,  till  at  length,  when  every  means  has 
been  tried,  they  acknowledge  to  thirty,  prim 
their  features,  simplify  their  dress,  eschew 
the  coquetry  of  by-gone  seasons,  and,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  permit  themselves  to  be  called  Old 
Maids.  Their  own  female  friends  have  indeed 
long  slily  hinted  at  such  a  consummation,  but 
have  never  dared  quite  to  repudiate  them  as 
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young  ladies ;  but  now  they  place  them  on 
the  shelf  as  fixtures,  and  leave  them  alone 
in  their  glory.  This  step  once  taken  is  irre- 
vocable. If  any  attempts  are  made  to  mix  in 
future  with  the  joyous  throng— of  the  young 
and  the  beautiful — ^they  are  received  not  as 
equals;  they  have  lost  caste,  and  they  are 
driven  back  into  the  haunts  of  the  venerable 
sisterhood.  If  they  think  to  take  advantage  of 
consanguinity,  and  come  on  under  the  cover  of 
marriageable  nieces  or  cousins,  the  illusion 
is  short-lived  indeed  ;  as  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunity  is  taken  of  letting  it  be  known  that 
she  is  '^  only  Aunty  Anne,  an  Old  Maid ; " 
and  they  are  forced,  nolentes  volenteSf  from 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  budding  spring, 
to  the  card- table  or  fire- side,  to  mingle  with 
their  autumnal  prototypes. 

With  the  race  of  ^'single  gentlemen,''  the 
case  is  vndely  different ;  they  have  no  com- 
punctious visitings  as  to  age  and  circum- 
stances, but  proceed  boldly  in  their  career  of 
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life,— nerer  dreaming  that  ao  eyQ  day  can 
detach  them  from  their  fellows.  Thus  free 
from  care  of  the  futurei  and  conscioos  that 
sucieiy  will  not  repudiate  him,  the  Bachelor 
disports  himself  till  he  has  attained  a  very  ripe 
age, — an  age  when  woman  is  absolutely  called 
old,  and  quite  cut  off  from  marrying  inter* 
course.  Not  so  with  man, — and  surely  this  is 
an  injustice  to  the  sejc.  If  the  physical 
powers  of  woman  faded,  and  she  became  unfit 
for  matrimony, — if  her  personal  beauty  and 
moral  attractions  vanished  with  the  bloom  of 
eariy  womanhood,  we  might  think  that  her 
fate  was  a  natural  one ;  but  this  is  not  so,  and 
why  a  Bachelor  should  claim  the  privilege 
he  denies  to  the  maid,  is  inexplicable,  except 
upon  the  ground  of  mere  popular  prejudice. 
On  the  part  of  the  men,  all  this  is  exceedingly 
ungallant,  let  alone  its  injustice.  The  ladiea 
receive  the  brotherhood  kindly,  whilst,  on  its 
part,  it  is  captious  in  the  extreme  on  Old 
Maidism. 
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No  sooner  is  a  lady,  however  highly  ac- 
complished and  howeyer  beautifal,  under- 
stood to  have  begun  her  noviciate^  than  the 
white  veil  of  the  order  serves  as  a  signal  for 
desertion.  The  hesitating  damsel  feels  this 
bitterly,  but  cannot  help  herself.  AH  the  ardent 
hopes  and  fond  expectations  of  her  woman's 
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heart  she  feels  at  once  to  be  blighted ;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  irritability,  impatience,  and 
ill-temper  of  some  014  Maids,  during  the  first 
few  months  of  their  new  state  of  existence ; — 
and  for  the  degeneracy  of  these  into  back- 
biting, scandal,  insatiable  curiosity,  love  of 
cats,  china,  tea,  or  cards, — and  finally  the  con*' 
version  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  woman  into 
a  compound  of  plagues,  torments,  and  vexa- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  a  withered  and  spiteful 
^'ancient  virgin.'* 

We  have  always  regarded  the  social  degra* 
dation  and  the  antipathy  towards  Old  Maids 
so  generally  observed,  as  a  siognlar  anomaly  ; 
and  what  renders  these  still  more  so,  is  this 
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very  opposite  position  held  by  Old  Bachelors. 
Amongst  their  married  cotemporaries  they  are 
absolutely  in  many  cases  objects  of  envy,  and 
are  pampered  and  petted  by  old  and  young 
unmarried  ladies  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner;  whilst  an  Old  Maid  is  looked  upon  as 
a    walking    scandalous    chronicle,    studiously 
avoided  by  the  juveniles  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  expected  on  all  occasions  to  be   useful 
rather  than  agreeable.    The  Old  Bachelor  is 
received  with  welcome,  installed  in  the  place  of 
honour,  is  the  knot  of  a  circle  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  and  considered  quite  a  character. 
Truly  this  is  a  discrepancy  hard  to  be  under- 
stood ;  as  of  the  two,  the  antiquated  maiden  is 
decidedly  more  worthy  of  admiration,  and,  in 
fact,  is  very  frequently  a  creature  richly  de- 
serving our  pity.    It  is  a  cruel  thing,  therefore, 
to  stigmatize  a  condition^  often  involuntary, 
and,  in  many  instances,  painful  in  itself;  and  it 
is  absolutely  unjust  to  consider  Old  Bachelorism 
in  a  light  so  widely  different  from  that  of  Old 
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MaidisDQ.  We  have  done  our  devoir  in 
behalf  of  the  virgins ;  and  we  cannot  suffer 
this  occasion  to  pass  us  without  protesting  in 
the  most  decided  manner  against  the  one-sided 
prejudices  that  look  leniently  on  the  single 
gentlemen,  and  harshly  upon  the  single  ladies. 
We  have,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  already 
torn  asunder  the  veil  that  had  obscured  their 
true  lineaments ;  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
present  work  we  shall  be  equally  successful  in 
showing  the  former  in  their  true  colours. 


A 
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CHAPTER  ^I. 


BACHELORS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES 

OF  SOCIETY. 

I N  casting  our  eyes  over  the  mass  of  society, 
and  glancing  at  the  different  groupes  into 
which  it  is  separated,  we  perceive  that  Old 
Bachelors  exist  in  each,  although  in  very 
dissimilar  proportions;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  they  are  least  numerous  in  that 
link  of  the  social  scale  known  under  the 
designation  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Now,  on  the  primdjacie  view  of  the  matter,  we 
should  have  anticipated  a  different  ratio ;  for  ex- 
ample, taking  as  the  groundwork  of  our  opinion 
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the  argument  used  in  favour  of  male  celibacy  by 
the  world  in  general — ^namely »  **  prudence/* 
who  so  open  to  its  influence  as  the  man  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
who  is  exposed  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  loss 
of  employment  and  consequent  poverty  ?  In 
fact,  a  man  so  placed  may  be  said  never  to 
rise  above  want — ^that  is,  his  earnings  will  never 
do  more  than  supply  his  actual  necessities. 
He  enters  life  too,  knowing  this:  from  his 
cradle  upwards,  he  has  seen  nothing  but  toil 
around  him — has  in  the  majority  of  cases  been 
exposed  under  the  roof  of  his  parents  to  pri- 
vation— and,  if  the  member  of  a  large  family, 
he  has  witnessed  the  never-ceasing  struggle 
entailed  for  their  support.  Yet  no  sooner  does 
this  youth  attain  early  manhood  than  he 
becomes  a  husband. 

**  Oh  ! "  exclaims  the  unfledged  female  po/i- 
ticlert  of  the  day*  '^  he  marries  that  he  may 
have  children,  and  so  becomes  a  pauper 
$elon  Us  coutumes  eFJngleterrg."    **  He  marries 

VOL.  1.  B 
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fioin  inttinct/'  says  another  cIms  of  phUo- 
sophers.  Now  the  real  state  of  the  case  ia» 
thai  the  labooriog  nan  takes  to  hiiaaelf  a 
wife,  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  wisdon 
and  morality.  He  possesses  a  practical  philo* 
fiophy  vastly  superior  to  the  wire-drawn  sen* 
timentalism  current  amongst  the  higher  orders 
of  society ;  and  thereforei  on  the  threshold  of 
active  and  independent  existence,  he  marriesa 
and  by  this  means  secures  himself  against  one 
half  the  miseries  and  annoyances  incidental  to 
his  position.  He  has  a  home,  a  fireside,  a 
comfort,  and  a  refuge ;  and  though  poverty 
ipay  assail  him^  he  has  in  a  wife  a  temfde 
sacred  to  contentment,  and  an  altar  on  which 
ever  bums  the  flame  of  his  best  affections, 
purifying  and  ennobling  the  animal  grossness 
of  his  uneducated  nature.  The  pretence 
set  up — that  marriage  in  this  condition  of  life 
is  an  evil,  and  a  thing  to  be  deprecated  and 
even  condemned, — is  roost  shallow,  and  hea 
for  ita  Ibundation  an  ignorance  of  human  naUue 
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and  of  the  principles  tnd  spirit  of  public  and 
private  morals. 

We  Aerefore  find  few  Bachelors  amongst  the 
lower  classes  of  the  commnnity— perhaps  none 
firom  choice.  Now  and  then  it  does  happen 
that  an  individual  in  this  rank  proves  the  woes 
of  celibacy.  He  m^y  always  be  known  ;  he  is 
the  ragged  rake  of  his  neighbourhood-^a  man 
fiimouB  for  poaching  by  land  and  by  water — 
the  boon-companion  of  the  married  idlers — ^the 
instructor  of  juvenile  rustic  libertinism^  and  a 
dandy  tatterdemalion.  The  specimens  of  the 
genus  are  fortunately  small  in  number,  and  do 
not  deserve  any  particular  attention  beyond  a 
passing  remark. 

In  the  class  above  the  mere  ''  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water/'  the  little  shopkeepers 
and  second-rate  tradespeople  in  general,  celi- 
bacy is  also  rare.  Generally  speaking,  to  take 
a  shop  or  to  begin  business,  and  to  take  a  wife, 
•re  synonymous ;  and  this  is  aound  policy  : 
indeed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a 
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man's  doing  any  good  in  this  group  of  societjr^ 
without  the  aid  and  cordial  co-operatioa  of 
woman;  and  this  is  a  truth  which  conunon 
smise  has  taught  them. 

If  we  occasionally  meet  with  a  dilapidated 
and  undusted  shop,  we  shall  find  on  in* 
spection  the  owna*  to  be^  a  ''  single  man/' 
—  one  of  those  woodon*headed  and  hron«> 
hearted  people,  who  seem  to  have  been 
born  into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  exhibit  into  how  many  curious  fashions 
humanity  may  be  modelled.  The  spread  of 
education^  the  march  of  mind^  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  as  it  is  called,  has  perhaps  readned 
him,  and  he  sits  in  his  back  shop  swearing  at 
bad  times,  and  deploring  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation— this  same  population  the  simple  Simon 
believing  to  have  eaten  up  that  share  of  bread 
which  ought  to  have  fallen  to  him.  Poor 
devill  his  studies  have  found  a  congenial 
temper ;  and  as  he  raves  and  struggles  like  a 
chained  bear,  he  affords  an  example  of  how 
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easy  a  tkmg'it  k  to  find  congeneni  for  extra- 
vagant absardity  and  far-fetched  theories. 

What  may  be  called  the  «« retail  Old  Bache- 
lor''  18  in  truth  a  miserable  fipectacle— a  nonde- 
acrifit  animal,  <which  mistakes  for  wisdom  the 
filthy  the  folly,  the  ratn,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
livine  by  himself  and  for  himsdf— which  wastes 
its  substance  in  partly  supplying  his  wants  and 
desires,  when  he  might  save  his  substance  by 
sharing  it  with  a  wife.     His  peculiarities,  which 
partake  of  those  common  to  the  "  order/'  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

In  the  class  above  the  inferior  tradesmen, 
including  the  money-making  group  of  society, 
large  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  lawyers, 
9u;.  &c.,  celibacy  becomes  more  common. 
The  artificial  restraints,  the  conventional  ob- 
servances, with  which  men  choose  to  yoke 
themselves,  according  to  their  position  on  the 
^  ladder  of  life,''  are  curious  subjects  for  con- 
templation ;  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
these  observaaees  and  restraints  are  too  often 
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''  preventive  checks ''  upon  comfort  and  upon 
monUity.  We  do  not  ouiselves  tkink  tbat 
refinement  is  in  ell  cases  an  equivalent;  and 
we  are  satisfied  tliat  it  is  poor  policy  to  sacri- 
fice worth  £ov  glitter,  home  eodearmenls  for 
solitary  sufficiency,  and  real  independ«ice  for 
fancied  freedom* 

A  multitude  of  Bachelors  spring  up  from  the 
younger  scions  of  this  money-getting  groap. 
The  great  army  of  clerks,  of  all  denominatioos, 
from  the  Ti^easury  t»  the  humble  desk  of  the 
broker,  have  their  root  in  this  division  of  society 
— a  numerous  tribe,  who  have  been  brought  up, 
as  they  call  it,  *^  in  a  certain  way,"  and  who 
would  think  it  rank  heresy  to  deprive  themselves 
of  one  tittle  of  appearances.  A  large  crop  of 
nuisances,  public  and  private,  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, home  and  foreign*  have  their  origin 
in  this  host  of  "  single  gaitlemen."  Enemies 
as  we  are  io  sumptuary  laws  in  genemlt  we 
would  willingly  wink  at  any  restrictions  placed 
upon   these    gentry.     They  naturally   divide 


iheiDselTes  into  ''  young  Mkms'*  tml  **  Old 
Bachelors."  Oar  present  task  is  witJi  th^ 
latter;  although,  to  use  an  elegant  phrase 
common  amongst  the  *^  young  fellows/'  we 
have  tiiem  **  booked  **  for  a  futnre  occasion* 

It  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  host  that  society 
is  supplied  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Old  Bachelors.  Tlie  universal  cry  is,  "We 
cannot  marry,  because  we  cannot  afford  to 
keep  a  wife,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
children:  our  income  varies  from  £30  per 
annum  to  £600  and  upwards;  the  first  sum 
will  hardly  pay  our  tailor  and  washerwoman, 
and  the  latter,  which  we  acquire  by  degrees^ 
we  do  not  secure  till  we  are  too  old  to  think 
of  matrimony."  This  is,  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, the  general  outcry;  but  there  are  a: 
crowd  amongst  them,  who  are  scoffers  at  the 
sex — and  why  so  ? — ^because  they  know  nothing 
of  the  ^^  divinities : "  they  have  generalised 
their  opinions  of  woman  from  the  specimens 
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wh9  h«?e  been  alone  tbeur  coBipaBiMe — iIm^ 
dkaobite  aqd  tbe  depavedr 
.  TbQiMtDds  of  these  Bpriogalds  haye  been  de* 
paved  of.  home  culturei  at  that  particular  j  one* 
ture  when  the  passions  and  morals  were  being 
determined,  and  have  been  thrown  as  stray 
waifs  upon  town  society.  The  pure  and  gentle 
ministry  of  a  mother  and  sisters,  which  might 
have  developed  the  nobler  and  more  refined  ele- 
ments of  their  character,  has  been  wanting; 
and,  thus  abandoned,  they  have  picked  up  a  code 
of  the  domestic  charities  from  lodging-houses 
and  night-cellars.  These  are  the  '^  gentlemen" 
who  are  professionally  street-loungers,  half- 
price  theatre-goers,  and  the  ''  tap-room  **  no- 
bility. They  attend  to  their  counting-houses 
or  counters  from  ten  till  eight,  and  are  then 
**  free  as  air,",  and  as  happy  as  gin-and-water, 
tobacco,  i^nd  a  shilling,  can  make  them.  They 
dwell  in  **  one  pair  back,"  as  it  is  technicality 
termed,  in  Islington  or  Clerk-town,  and  indulge 
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Ihemaelves  witfi  cleftn  linea  oaoe  a  monthy  «ad 
white  Btoddngs  and  pumps  on  iSte-days  and 
fiae  Sundays;  on  which  occamons  they  may 
be  found  congregated  in  tea-gardens  and  other 
fdaees  of  suburban  resort.  Their  income  may 
perhaps  on  the  average  be  from  £80  to  £100 
a  year,  whieh,  by  getting  a  trifle  into  debC^ 
carries  them  on  as  "  counter  gentlemen.'^  This 
is  the  way  they  liTe,  and  this  is  the  way  they 
die— ^aad  they  die,  as  may  well  be  supposed. 
Old  Bachelors,  if  the  title  is  not  too  good 
for  them. 

The  next  grade  of  these  off-shoots  from  the 
money-getting  groupes  of  society  are  the  same 
men  **  with  a  difference."  Their  annual  al- 
lowance is  greater,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
act  as  head-meui  travellers,  agents,  brokers, 
confidential  clerks,  and  in  other  usefol  and 
laudable  capacities.  If  they  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  get  into  these  positions  early  in  life, 
there  is  a  chance  for  their  becoming  respectable 
members  of  society.     If,  however,  they  have 
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mo  the  gt^upUei  of  the  initiatory  ordeal^  thAie 
ia  no  great  hope  of  their  doing  any  good,  and 
tb«y  ave  aUoo»t  inavitably  doomed  to  Bachelor- 
j»bip>  If  a  few  of  them  chance  to  marry  some- 
what late  in  Ufe»  and  when  ia  the  enjoyment 
of  a  sujBEiciency,  they  make  tolerable  faitsbaiids, 
if  they  happen  to  meet  with  9en$ible  women : 
their  houses  become  Bachelor  Halls,  and 
Bachelor  habits  are  visible  in  their  details; 
and  if  a  wife  can  put  up  with  these,  well  and 
good.  Often,  however,  their  domiciles  are 
scenes  of  intestine  warfare;  and  when  they 
visit  their  ancient  haunts,  many  a  portentous 
shake  of  the  head  is  meant  to  be  extremely 
jaignificant.  Viewed  apart  from  the  great  end 
of  social  life — a  husbaud  and  a  father,  some 
of  these  ''  single  gentlemen  "  are  worthy  fel- 
lows, and  well  fitted  to  fill  a  respectable  niche 
in  society. 

We  have  said  that  a  multitude  of  Bachelors 
proceed  from  the  money-making  group.  This 
is  a  group  which  runs  at  one  extreme  into  the 
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tradesnian^d  ranlc,  and  at  the  other  into  the 
hmk  above  it — the  independent  gronp,  or 
people  who  lire  easily,  because  **  their  fathers 
have  lived  before  them/'  and  have  had  sense 
to  amass  property.  There  is^  however,  a  wide 
difference  in  the  ideas  of  people  as  to  inde- 
pendence ;  some  people  being  independent 
upon  a  coaple  of  hundreds  a  year,  others  on  a 
thousand,  and  others  not  satisfied  with  less 
than  their  '*  plum."  This  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste  and  accommodation,  as  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  live  independently  on  one  sum  as  the  other. 
From  this  group  of  society  one  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  any  Bachelors  to  arise,  the 
grand  argument  made  use  of  by  the  brother- 
hood in  general  against  marriage — namely, 
the  expense  of  a  wife  and  establishment — 
being  in  this  case  untenable;  and  yet  we  are 
not  quite  sure,  if  Bachelors  are  not  more 
numerous  in  this  group  than  in  any  other. 
The  clubs  are  principally  peopled  from  this 
source :  speculators  pocket  money  by  building 
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l^ambere  for  tbem^  and  they  form  no  «natl 
gection  of  the  migratory  horde  of  humaa 
beings^  that,  following  the  same  instinct  as  wood* 
pigeons,  swallows,  bu£faloes»  and  other  amoralsy 
may  be  seen  wending  its  way  at  regular  periods 
to  and  from  Londcm  and  other  large  towns. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  society  that  the  arti* 
iicialism  of  civilisation  is  most  strikingly  ob- 
sexrable.  It  forms  what  is  called  the  fashion : 
many  of  its  members  have  the  prefix  of  Lord 
in  its  various  gradationsi  from  my  Lord  Duke 
to  my  Lord  Charles,  by  courtesy.  Many  also 
delight  in  orders  and  degrees  of  knighthood» 
hold  State-offices,  and  occupy  other  comfort- 
able quarters,  by  a  kind  of  presumed  patent 
right  of  nobility. 

The  male  part  of  this  group  have,  one  should 
suppose  in  perfection,  every  qualification  and 
capability  for  acquiring  wives,  and  making 
good  husbands.  The  re$  aagusta  domi,  so  per- 
nicious to  domestic  peace — the  risks  of  trade, 
so  fatal  to  temper  and  repose, — are  unknown  to 
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them,  at  least  they  ought  to  be  so.  Their  edu- 
cation is  good:  they  enjoy  opportunities  for 
becoming  intellectual  and  refined  men;  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  women  of  their  own 
rank,  beautiful  and  graceful  as  the  creations  of 
a  Yoluptuary's  dream ;  and  yet  they  do  not 
marry.  Numbers  of  Bachelors  are  turned  out 
amongst  them,  whose  lives  are  rounds  of  selfish 
gratifications.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  endea- 
vour to  analyse  the  causes  of  celibacy  in  this 
rank  of  society :  nature  and  feeling  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it|  and  it  depends  on  slight 
nuances  of  opinion  and  custom. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


MORAL  PECULIARITIES  OF 
OLD  BACHELORS. 

<<  But  come-^-I'll  apiorous  thoughts  give  o'er, 
Tis  time  to  leave  them  at  threescore." 

Hughes. 

Onb  of  the  most  strikii^  phenomena  about 
a  certain  class  of  genuine  Old  Bachelors  is 
their  perpetual  juvenility.  Each  of  these  is  a 
sort  of  human  laurel*tree  ever  bearing  green 
leaves. 

See  him  when  you  will,  or  bow  you  will, 
this  particularity  is  observable  :  his  cheeks 
have    a    little    patch    of    red    upon     them. 
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which,  though  differing  from  the  general  and 
downy  blush  of  youth,  bespeaks  freshness  and 
a  healthy  cin^vlatioo ;  4he  crows'^feet  that  en- 
circle his  eyes,  and  the  comers  of  bis  mouth, 
may  well  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  a 
stationary  smile ;  while  the  flowing  honours  of 
his  head  bespeak  no  ravages  of  time,  being 
ingeniously  composed  of  never*fading  crinal 
attractions  in  the  shape  of  a  wig ;  bis  step  is 
light  and  airy,  and  his  motions  full  of 
restrained  vivacity. 

Hear  him  talk,  and  though  he  acknow- 
ledges to  fifty  years,  you  are  carried  back 
to  the  summer  of  thirty-five ;  and,  when 
pressed  on  the  subject,  he  very  detieately 
assures  you  that  his  abstinence  from  mar-^ 
riage,  even  now,  arises  from  a  settled 
conviction  that  a  Baefaelor's  life  is  the  most 
preferable,  and  not  from  any  decay  in 
himself:  he  whispers  in  your  ear  the  Hues 
of  Ouarini— 


4(y  uouLt  vmmiMtnw$ 

D'anima  Linco  e  non  di  forae  suono : 

E'n  questo  vecchio  tronco 

£  piu  che  fosse  mai  verde  il  desio :''. 

and  then  slily  observes,  that  a  Bachelor  is  like 
the  rose  in  Theocritus, 

and,  as  a  proof,  refers  you  with  a  triumphant 
smile  to  his  few  remaining  married  coevalsi 
who  are  hobbling  about  in  all  the  graces  of 
decrepitude  and  senility. 

If  one  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  multi- 
tude of  blisses  be  has  voluntarily  deprived 
himself  of — the  devotion  and  tenderness  of 
a  wi&''B  undying  attachment  —  the  love  of 
childhood,  and,  above  all,  the  delights  which 
reiutt  from  a  consciousness  of  having  ful* 
filled  all  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  father, 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders,  elevates  his  eye« 
banows,  atid  makes  no  response.  If  he  is 
urged  farther,  and  the  many  happy  remi* 
niscences  of  married  life  are  pointed  out  to  him 
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— reminiacenccs  od  whieh  the  miod  fimdly 
dwells,  and  we  hint  to  him 

**  Fortonate  senex,  bine  inter  flmnina  notm 
£t  follies  acios  fr^us  cnpttbis  opacnni* 

to  all  thia  he  answers  nothings  bat  mardies 
away,  bumming  some  favourite  air,  perhaps 
the  charm  of  his  youthful  days,  or  muttering 
with  a  small  chuckling  laugh, 

^  Hfli  ouhi,  quod  niillis  amor  est  medinhilii  iMrbis  1 
Nee  prosant  domino,  qam  prosont  omnibus,  artes  1 " 

and  in  hn^e  self-satisfaciion  he  is  oomforted 
with  the  belief  that  his  own  conditioa  is  a 
mark  of  superlative  wisdom. 

Another  Tery  striking  moral  and  intetlednal 
phenomenon  attending  Old  Bachelors  is,  that 
they  are  often  either  optimists  or  professed 
grumbleiB.  Those  who  possess  the  first  of  theie 
particularities  are  eternally  descanting  upon  the 
beatitude  of  single  life ;  nothing  goes  wrong 
with  them  according  to  their  own  accouot: 
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look  which  way  they  will,  something  plea^nt 
is*  sure  to  meet  their  view ;  say  what  they  will, 
something  witty  and  highly  agreeable  is 
equally  Sore  to  issue  from  their  lips ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  grumblers  are 
like  the  blind  boy  couched  by  Cheselden — 
whatever  comes  before  them  excites  painful 
feelings ;  they  can  find  nothing  either  in  earth, 
sea,  or  sky,  deserving  of  commendation. 

It  is  curious  to  pit  two  of  these  worthies,  of 
such  opposite  temperaments,  against  each  other ; 
it  is  a  sure  mode  of  bringing  out  many  odd 
traits  of  character :  there  is  one  point  alone  in 
which  they  agree,  and  that  is,  respect  for 
themselves, — on  all  other  tacks  they  are  di- 
rectly at  issue. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  prevalent  a 
thing  in  the  world  grumbling  is,  for  a  more 
useless  and  vexatious  quality  cannot  be  found ; 
and  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten,  the  grumblers  are 
the  very  people  vrfao  have  least  cause  for  dis- 
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content, — ^so  true  it  is  that  the  reel  evib  of  life 
are  less  difficult  to  bear  than  the  imaginary 
ones. 

Grumbling  Old  Bachelors  are  terrible  bores : 
meet  them  where  you  will,  how  you  will, 
or  when  yon  will,  you  are  certain  to  be  dinned 
with  such  a  multitudinous  catalogue  of  evils 
and  misery,  that  their  society  is  a  species  of 
hypochondriaeism  ;  and  one  moves  about  for  a 
time  after  its  infliction,  and  actually  wonders 
whether  or  not  the  sun  shinesi  the  trees 
blossom,  or  the  earth  has  one  atom  of  fra- 
grance or  beauty,  and  are  haunted  with  ti 
vague  suspicion  that  our  male  friends  are  dis- 
honest knaves,  and  our  female  acquaintances 
no  better  than  they  should  be.  This  is  a 
villanous  temper,  and  should  be  assiduously 
scouted. 

That  Old  Bachelors,  who  are  devoured 
by  enpttti  and  domestic  fiddle-faddle,  should 
be  splenetic  and  dark-visioned,  is  su6iciently 
explicable.      The    moral    man    is    in    many 
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lespecte  a  type  of  the  phjaicai;  and  what 
wonder  that  a  man  -  becomes  mentally  dis» 
eased,  whose  fireside  is  deprived  of  neaiiy 
every  thing  that  can  make  a  fireside  de^ 
lightful;  whose  home  is  the  home  of  the 
solitary,  and  whose  afiections  are  centred  upon 
himself?  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  sit  dreaming 
alone,  and  building  castles  in  the  fire ;  but  if 
one  must  build,  one  might  as  well  boild  a 
palace  as  a  dungeon,  as  there  is  certainly  more 
satis&ction  in  gazing  at  the  gilded  domes, 
turrets,  and  pinnacles  of  the  one,  than  in 
watching  the  hapless  figure  of  a  prisoner, 
brightened  by  a  single  sunbeam  glancing 
through  a  loop-hole,  in  the  other.  Well  has 
it  been  said, 

**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; " 

but  an  empire  in  the  mind  is  like  an  empire 
in  the  material  world, — despotism  makes  it 
gloomy ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  an  Old 
Bachelor's  mind.    He  has   no   '' mim§teriiig 
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angds  ^  about  him  ;  he  16  ''  loid  of  himself,*' 
aad«  bke  other  irresponsible  potentates,  abuses 
fais  own  power;  and  this  leads  to  another  moral 
peculiarity  distinguishing  the  brotherhood — 
obstinacy. 

A  mule  is  a  persuadable  animal  compared 
to  a  sdf-willed  Bachelor,  and  a  donkey  a  per- 
fect piece  of  wax.  He  can  neither  be  goaded 
nor  coaxed  into  altering  his  own  course,  though 
the  necessity  for  it  is  so  obvious,  that  we  can 
hardly  beheve  anybody,  but  a  fool,  or  a  down* 
light  idiot,  would  dispute  the  point.  This  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  besetting  sin  amongst  both 
male  and  female  celibates^  and  is  one  reason 
why  they  are  so  unmanageable,  and  can  Hve 
with  nobody  but  themselves  and  interested 
domestics. 

However  good-humoured  they  may  be,  there 
is  too  often  this  powerful  drawback  —  a 
drawback  which  renders  them  quite  unfit  for 
forming  a  permanent  part  in  any  social  circle ; 
a  iact  of  which  they  are  well  aware,  and  which 
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they  look  opon  as  a  pieee  of  grods  injustice ; 
an  idea  pretty  sure  to  be  cherished  and  kept 
alire  by  those  who  ere  immediately  dependent 
upon  them. 

Then  again  the  opposition  which  this  spirit 
of  obstinacy  gives  rise  to,  brings  out  pettish 
ilUhumour  or  sulkiness,  and  stamps  the 
''order"  as  being  testy  and  bad-tempered. 
Hence  they  are  constantly  driven  back  upon 
themselves,  and  in  the  end  ore  reduced  to 
querulous  and  discontented  beings,  with  an 
incurable  belief  that  they  are  deserted  by  those 
who  ought  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  attention :  so 
that  when  their  wills  come  to  be  exandined) 
their  nephews  and  nieces  are  cut  off  u*ith  small 
legacies,  and  the  bulk  of  their  property  left  £emp* 
charitable  uses; — a  most  mortifying  consum* 
mation  truly,  and  one  in  the  majority  of  cases 
quite  unjust  ;*-and  we  do  sincerely  wish  that  a 
law  was  passed  doing  away  with  the  possibilfty 
of  such  a  perverBio&  of  property^    Tbis  has 
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now  become  a  sort  of  mania— much  in  the  same 
way  that,  in  former  times,  weak-minded  people 
had  a  notion  that  by  robbing  their  heirs,  and 
endowing  a  monastery  or  a  church,  they  atoned 
for  their  sins,  and  acquired  a  passport  for 
Heaven.  Again  do  we  express  a  wish  that  such 
a  perversion  of  the  legitimate  uses  of  pn^rty 
was  impossible. 

Selfishness  is  another  distinguishing  trait  in 
the  moral  disposition  of  Old  Bachelors ;  many 
of  them  owe  their  induction  into  the  brother- 
hood to  this  unamiable  quality.  They  have 
be^i  so  fearful  of  drcumacribing  their  own 
comfort,  and  abrklging  their  own  libeity,  that 
they  have  eschewed  matrimony  as  they  would 
avoid  a  pair  of  gyves.  Their  argument  has 
periiaps  been,  that  their  fortune  was  inadequate 
to  support  tlie  extra  burden  of  a-  wife  and 
family ;  or  that  their  temper  and  g^ieral  social 
habits  were  unfitted  for  the  strictness  and 
carefulness  of  the  conjugal  yoke. 

These  are  but  lame- excuses — ''a  weak  inven- 
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lioa  of  the  enemy,"  sb  my  man  who  poMeoBeo  a 
single  grain  of  commcm  sense  is  awaie  diat  tlM 
objection  is  altogether  frivolous  and  abaord.  A 
wife  is  no  burden — and  the  same  income  which 
a  man  wastes  upon  his  own  wants  will  amply 
suffice  for  the  comfortable  livelihood  of  a  wife 
and  family. 

The  argument  is  but  a  poor  cloak:  thdr 
abstinence  does  not  arise  frcmi  prudence,  but 
from  selfishness.  A  man  fancies  that  he  re* 
quires  this,  and  that,  and  the  other; — a  hundred 
things  are  collected  around  him,  and  he  says 
he  must  have  them,  or  he  shall  not  be  com- 
fortable. Mere  nonsense ! — ^none  of  them  are 
requisite;  but  they  pamper  his  selfishness. 
Truly  these  Old  Bachelors  are  idolaiors  to 
some  purpose ;  their  divinity  is  their  own  per- 
son ;  they  bear  it  about  them  with  as  much 
constancy  as  the  Fellatah  carries  his  fetiscb : 
it  is  appealed  to  on  all  occasicms^^-and  its  deci- 
sions, mere  emanations  from  his  own  brain,  are 
his  guides*    His  impressions  ab  externa  amount 
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siffiiig  geniiiB* 

'  Notlmig  is  more  fatal  to  the  aoeial  nrtaee 
Hum  tlus  prepcnderence  of  self-indulgence ! 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  love  a  man  or  woman 
irho  is  thorough^  selfish:  it  is  an  ugly 
thing,  which  protrudes  at  times  and  seasons, 
that  renders  it  infinitely  displea8ing'-*-or  dis- 
covers itself  in  so  many  minute  and  almost 
undistinguishable  peouliarities»  that  when  we 
meet  with  persons  having  this  momi  deEormitj 
— though  otherwise  pleasing  and  attiactrre — 
we  wonder  why  it  is  they  are  not  loveable : 
something  there  is  repulsive  and  ancongenial» 
and,  as  Martial  said  epigrammatically  of 
Sabidis,  we  may  say  of  them — 

"  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare ; 
Hoc  tanturo  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te ;" 

whiefa  has  been  thus  freely  imitated, — 

**  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  FeH ; 
-   The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  I  know  full  sure  and  well — 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 
VOL.  I.  c 
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The  worst  point  aboai  this  aeUidmcss  is*  Ui«t  it 
grows  like  miseriy  care,  with  age ;  and  as  the 
Old  Bachelor  lives  shut  oot  ftom  all  those 
causes  and  excitements  of  affection  whieh 
ni^t  tend  to  meliorate  and  soften  it.  year 
after  year  adds  to  its  intensity,  till  at  lengthy 
VI  om  down  and  sunk  into  decrepitude,  he  be- 
comes  the  dog  in  the  manger — neither  capable 
of  enjoying  himself,  nor  willing  that  others 
should  enjoy  themselves. 

There  is  a  large  division  of  Old  Bachelors 
afflicted  with  a  moral  disease  which  we  sball 
designate  querulousness. 

A  querulous  man  and  a  grumbler  are 
two  people  perfectly  distinct,  and  must  by 
no  means  be  confounded  as  birds  of  the  same 
feather.  The  grumbler  is  a  *'  downright 
Dunstable"  sort  of  character,  denouncing 
roundly  and  openly  what  is  unpleasant  to 
him.  Not  so  the  querulous  man ;  he  is  per- 
))etuaUy  piping  and  complaining :  but  this  he 
does  in  a    pitiful  round-about  way ;    so  that 
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th^^  if  no  catching  what  is  the  precise  ten- 
dency or  object  of  his  dissatisfaction. 

These  characters  are  as  much  dissimilar  as 
Hotspur  and  the  conrtier  lord  on  the  field  of 
Holmedon — the  one  crusty  and  crabbed,  and  the 
other  fall  of  holyd^  and  *'  lady  terms."  If  you 
meet  the  latter,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  or 
his  own  appearance,  he  answers  you  indirectly, 
with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  numberless 
hems  and  ha's,  of  which  you  can  make  neither 
head  nor  tail.  His  talk  is  *'  bald  and  dis- 
jointed," and  all  that  you  can  catch  is  a  half 
sentence  now  and  then,  which  has  probably 
reference  to  a  period  when  he  was  a  child ; 
and  ill  this  way  he  runs  on,  and  leaves  you 
with  the  vague  feeling  that  he  is  complaining, — 
but  about  what,  you  cannot  for  the  soul  of  you 
divine.  If  he  is  pressed  closer,  and  asked 
what  possible  reason  he  has  to  complain  about 
any  particular  occurrence,  he  says,  *^  Complain, 
Sir !    I  never  complain ;  the  thing  was  excel- 
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lently  managed — a-bem — only  it  might  have 
been  wiser  to  have  done  so  and  so ;  but  iniUy 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  parties— a-hem — only  Mr. 

S never  touches  any  thing  but  it  soon  goes 

on  wrong : "  and  so  he  continues  for  half  an 
hour,  ending  just  where  he  began.  When  his 
housekeeper  brings  in  his  dinner,  and  vraits 
upon  him  during  its  demolition — asking  how 
he  likes  each  dish,  '^  Very  good  indeed,  Mrs. 

M ,  only  the  gravy  is  a  little  burnt ;   but  it 

is  very  nice,  and  the  sauce  is  excellent — only 
rather  too  thick  and  too  salt ;  and  the  pud- 
ding is  capital— only  the  flour  is  lumpy.     You 

are  really,  Mrs.  M ,  an  excellent   cook ; 

but  little  mistakes  virill  happen :  "  and  thus  he 
runs  on,  in  quiet  garrulity,  praising  and  con- 
demning every  thing. 

There  is  no  living  with  these  querulous 
gentry :  they  are  like  a  sick  and  a  spoiled 
child,  or  a  petted  and  weak  woman — two 
of  the  most  unbearable  creatures  in  existence. 
The  burden  of  their  song  is  altogether  dis- 
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hearteniDgy  and  even  more  Tezatious  than 
decided  grumbling. 

This  18  a  prevailing  sin  with  Old  Bachelors, 
€md  a  most  grievous  annoyance  to  their  friends. 
The  system  they  pursue  of  bewailing  and  con- 
demning is  exceedingly  offensive  on  many  occa- 
sions  ;  and  what  renders  it  worse  is»  that  they 
mingle  praises  with  it  which  are  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered as  ironical ;  and  it  is  done  in  that  quiet 
sly  way  which  wounds  deeper  than  open  blame. 

They  are  thus  sad  nuisances  when  they  get 
into  a  family,  and  soon  spread  an  air  of  gloom 
and  discontent  over  it.  They  are  as  trouble- 
some as  the  little  harmless  death-watch  in  a 
superstitious  household,  whose  regulated  and 
portentous  tick,  tick,  tick  is  sufficient  to  fill 
the  mind  with  the  most  foreboding  and  fearful 
impressions.  They  are  utterly  unfit  for  society, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  unfit  for  private 
friendship,  as  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to 
make  a  man  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  as  the 
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presence  of  one  who  is  for  ever  csrping  and 
finding  fhult. 

However  excellent  a  thing  may  be,  or  however 
beautifiil,  or  however  faoltless  or  virtoous  an  ac* 
tion  or  diaracter,  they  cannot  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  continued  half-detraction ;  and  we  have 
often  been  ashamed  of  oniselves  on  finding, 
after  a  few  days'  association  with  one  of  those 
qnerutoas  gentlemen,  how  great  a  change  has 
been  worked  in  our  sentiments,  and  how  dif* 
faently  we  estimated  the  motives  and  tenden* 
dies  pervading  the  moral  worldt  and  the  sights 
and  souads  of  the  physical.  We  now  avoid 
them  as  a  plague.  Their  company  and  in*- 
fluence  are  as  fatal  to  all  the  bright  and  lovely 
spots  of  common  life  as  a  swarm  of  locusts  to 
the  foliage  and  verdnre  of  a  firuitiul  country. 

Old  Bachelors,  after  they  have  fairly  as* 
sumed  the  insignia  of  the  order  with  its  rights 
and  immunities,  sometimes  become  extremely 
religious  and  pious. 
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They,  may  be  seen  in  company  with  a  few 
antiquated  dowagers,  the  parish  children, 
and  other  devotees,  wending  their  way  to 
morning  prayers  as  duly  as  the  bell  tolls, 
and  sitting  with  exemplary  patience  whilst 
the  officiating  minister  hastily  cons  over  the 
customary  portion  of  the  ritual.  On  Sun- 
days and  upon  all  festivals  or  public  observ* 
ances,  they  are  also  unfailing  in  their  attend- 
ances. This  we  look  upon  as  a  very  laudable 
mode  of  spending  their  iime,  though  by  no 
means  a  satisfying  proof  of  deep  and  reveren- 
tial piety :  they  do  these  things  rather  too 
pharisaically  for  our  taste ;  and  we  once  heard 
one  of  them,  when  twitted  by  a  less  religious 
brother  on  the  score  of  religious  sincerity,  ap- 
peal to  his  hassock,  which  was  found  on  exami- 
nation actually  to  have  two  hollows  worn  into 
its  surface  by  the  frequency  and  duration  of  his 
devotional  attitudes.  They  are  also  subscribers 
to  charities,  visiters  to  poor  houses  and  hos- 
pitals, almoners  to  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
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destitute,  great  sticklers  for  Bible  associations 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  are  really  very  useful 
persons  in  their  way. 

Their  religious  turn  of  mind  shows  itself 
likewise  in  the  practice  of  that  much-neg- 
lected rite — family-worship ;  and  their  servants 
are  often  favoured  with  extempore  exhortations, 
or  select  readings  from  Sherlock,  Tillotson, 
Blair,  or  some  other  favourite  sermon-writer. 
They  are  also  distributors  of  tracts,  and 
have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
good  dames  and  pious  young  women  in  their 
neighbourhoods.  Their  zeal  we  would  believe 
is  as  sincere  as  it  is  fervent ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  they  could  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  a  nobler  purpose  than  this,  as  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  more  active  duties 
of  social  life. 

We  would  propose  for  their  consideration 
the  formation  of  a  society  amongst  them- 
selves, similar  to  that  of  the  Smurs  de  la 
Charife  in  France  and  other  Catholic  countries. 
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under  the  name  of  the  ''  Bachelor  Brothers/' 
We  think  indeed  it  is  only  fair,  that  as  they 
deprive  society  of  their  services  as  fathers  and 
husbands,  they  should  contribute  something  to 
the  general  stock  of  human  utilities ;  and  the 
society  we  propose  would  be  able  to  confer 
many  benefits  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  It 
would,  at  the  same  time,  harmonize  with  their 
present  occupations,  and  therefore  shock  but 
few  of  their  prejudices.  If  the  idea  is  taken 
up  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  shall  be  glad,  when 
called  upon,  to  give  our  assistance  to  its  organ- 
ization, and  explain  what  we  conceive  to  be  its 
leading  duties. 

Another  moral  trait  in  the  character  of  Old 
Bachelors  is  what  may  be  termed  waspish ness : 
it  is  a  disposition  to  take  oifence  at  trifles  so 
insignificant  as  to  escape  general  notice.  This 
thin-skinned  sensibility,  though  not  exclusively 
belonging  to  single  gentlemen,  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  their  most  peculiar  moral  attributes. 
They  are  a  walking  noli  me  tangere;  and  as 
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susceptible  of  anpleasant  impressions  from  with* 
out,  as  if  they  had  the  sixth  sense  of  the  Ger^ 
man  physiologists. 

Not  content  with  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  they  are  for  ever  torturing  their  imagi- 
nation to  find  cause  for  offence,  and  are  most 
ingenious  in  devising  intentions  for  the  whole 
circle  of  their  friends.  To  hear  one  of  these 
men  describe  what  he  has  seen  in  a  walk 
with  you,  we  should  be  led  to  fancy  that  his 
eyes  were  placed  like  those  of  a  snail — at  arm's- 
length,  and  capable  of  being  directed  upwards 
and  downwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  U> 
the  right  and  the  left,  just  at  his  convenience; 
and  that  his  ears  were  as  acute  as  those  of  a 
buffalo,  which  a  traveller  declares  to  be  so 
sensitively  alive  to  every  sound,  that  it  can  hear 
and  distinguish  the  breaking  of  a  twig,  if  this 
is  done  by  a  human  hand,  through  the  roar  of 
a  tempest,  which  is  rending  forest-trees  up  by 
the  roots,  and  scattering  their  branches  abroad 
like  straws. 
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Thisi  if  true,  ia  eucdy  the  type  of  a 
waspish  Old  Bachelor's  sense  of  hearing :  he 
can  detect  a  whisper,  if  directed  against  hiuEK 
self,  the  whole  length  of  a  stieet,  notwith* 
standiDg  the  rattle  of  carts  and  stage-coaches, 
•—or  in  a  crowded  assembly,  when  to  ofdinary 
ears  it  would  require  the  shout  of  a  Stentor  to 
be  understood. 

He  seems  to  be  possessed  of  a  means  of 
diving  into  men's  minds,  and  to  have  a 
delicacy  of  perception  which  enables  him  to 
discover  a  meaning  in  the  most  trivial  and  oom^ 
moD'pIace  action*  A  nod,  a  bow,  a  shake  by 
the  hand,  a  passing  remark,  a  look,  or  a  turn 
of  the  head,  are  to  him  a  pofect  note-book. 
He  reads  it,  and  finds  it  full  of  ™<*^«!ipg  which 
nobody  else  can  discov^^.  It  is  written,  we 
must  suppose,  in  some  sort  of  sympathetic  ink, 
which  he  alone  can  bring  into  sight;  and  it 
contains  symbols  and  cipheiv,  which  he  has  the 
faculty  of  understanding,  while  to  common 
apprehension  all  is  blankness. 
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own  account,  and  the  balance  is  necessarily 
against  him.  And  this,  we  again  repeat,  is 
selfishness — selfishness  in  extreme, — nay,  bor- 
dering on  fiituity^  and  arising  firom  Bachelor 
indulgences. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FINICAL  OLD  BACHELORS. 

There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
physical  condition  of  an  Old  Bachelor.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  outward  man 
is  more  or  less  typical  of  the  inner — that  our 
bodies  are,  to  some  extent,  the  representatives 
of  our  minds.  Such  being  the  hct,  it  is  but 
natural  that  our  ''  single  gentlemen,"  who 
have  abundant  moral  oddities,  should  also  have 
their  outward  crust, — a  varied  map,  aboonding 
in  inequalities  and  curiosities.  Looking  at 
them  in  the  physical  point  of  view,  they  divide 
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themselves  into  two  great  classes — the  Slovenly 
Old  Bachelors  and  the  Finical  Old  Bachelors ; 
specimens  of  which  classes  are  about  equally 
abundant  in  society. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  there  are  few  ''  per- 
fect gentlemen  "  in  dress  and  in  address,  in  the 
great  family  of  male  celibates — ^that  is,  few 
men  whose  manners  and  whose  mode  have  that 
proper  degree  of  ease,  simplicity,  refinement, 
and  delicacy,  which  constitutes  the  *' gentle- 
man." This  is  a  term,  indeed,  in  the  use  of 
which  we  are  very  choice,  as  it  is  largely 
prostituted,  and  applied  to  men  who  have  as 
little  right  to  it  as  they  have  to  the  appella- 
tion of  angels.  Few  Old  Bachelors  then  are 
perfect  gentlemen,  even  in  manner,  and  this 
especially  with  the  sex.  With  their  own  divi- 
sion of  humanity,  they  may  pass  muster ;  but 
there  is  seldom  any  very  nice  discrimination 
exercised  in  the  judgment. 

A  man  with  men  is  a  gentleman,  if  he  asso- 
ciate in  certain  circles ;  so  he  is  with  women. 
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as  far  as  first  impressions  go.  Woman  has, 
however,  a  much  finer  perception  of  physical 
and  social  excellences  than  her  ruder  and  less 
delicately  organized  companion,  and  shuns,  or 
meets  coldly  and  indifferently,  individuals  who 
are  "  the  observed  of  all  observers "  with  the 
men.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the  hold  pos- 
sessed by  gentlemanly  deportment,  that  with 
the  sex  it  covers  or  modifies  the  most  serious 
moral  culpability,  and  this  apparently  spite  of 
themselves. 

Impulse  is  one  of  woman's  leading  moral 
attributes :  place  before  her  an  object  outwardly 
perfect — "  a  man,  graced  with  all  good  grace 
to  grace  a  gentleman,^  and  he  is  at  once  ad- 
mired,— and  with  women  admiration,  esteem, 
and  love,  are  co-existent  partialities.  Hence  it 
is  fortunate  that  the  numerous  race  of  "  single 
gentlemen "  are  not  perfect,  or  they  would  be 
troublesome  and  unbearable  associates  in  our 
families. 

Generally  speaking,  indeed,  we  hold  a  Ba- 
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chelor  as  a  perfectly  safe  inmate  in  a  houaeholdy 
under  circumstances  in  which  we  should  jea- 
lously watch  the  conduct  both  of  yonng  men 
and  of  married  men, — ^not  from  any  inherent  or 
acquired  virtue  on  his  side,  but  from  the  feel- 
ings  of  those  around  him.  This  arises  from 
what  we  may  call  his  repulsiyeness, — by  which 
term  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  intimate  that 
there  is  any  thing  either  in  his  speech  or  man- 
ner offensive :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  both  are  extremely  choice — nay^ 
that  he  is  on  one  hand  "the  very  pink  of 
courtesy/'  and  on  the  other,  full  of  set 
speeches  ''and  honied  compliment;"  so  that 
perhaps  it  may  excite  some  surprise,  that  the 
man,  being  as  yet  in  middle  life,  foils  to  be 
admired,  or  to  attract  feminine  regard.  It  is 
no  ai^ument  against  his  doing  so,  that  he  is  an 
Old  Bachelor,  as  this  title  cannot  make  him 
either  more  or  less  than  a  human  being,  with 
all  its  moral  and  social  sensibilities*  The  fact 
is,  he  is  never  appealed  to — he  may  make  his 
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agremem,  but  that  ia  all:  he  wants  even  the 
physical  attributes  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman 
to  please  the  fastidious  eye  of  the  sex.  It  is 
true  the  man  might  get  married,  because,  as 
society  is  at  present  cmistituted,  women  will 
marry*  not  only  from  lore,  not  only  from 
affection,  but  from  prudence  and  an  offer; 
therefore  the  Badielor  might  get  married,  and 
that  is  all.  He  makes  no  impression:  he  is 
fiuniliarly  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of  the 
social  circle,  perhaps  petted  and  made  much  of. 
and  is  about  as  harmless  as  a  wooden  doll. 

The  Finical  Bachelor  is  a  curiosity  in  his 
way :  he  is  something  far  more  exquisite  than 
a  modem  dandy,  who  dresses  for  effect,  and 
whose  outside  is  a  mere  sign-board,  showing 
the  man  to  be  a  simpleton.  Not  so  the  Finical 
Bachelor:  he  dresses  to  satisfy  himself,  and 
prepares  for  and  goes  through  his  toilet,  just  as 
if  he  were  all  eye,  or  rather  as  if  his  eye  were 
hke  the  dragon-fly — made  up  of  some  scores  of 
lenses,  looking  in  every  possible  direction :  and 
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hence  the  man,  when  dressed,  is  ''trim  and 
trig "  from  head  to  heel— firom  the  curi  on  b» 
forehead  to  the  peculiar  knot  of  bis  shoe-tie ; 
and  what  is  singular  is  this, — that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  very  cloth  he  wears  was  made  for 
his  express  and  sole  use. 

Other  men's  coats  twist  and  wrinkle,  and 
show  various  distortions  of  the  line  of  beauty 
in  the  thread ;  but  not  so  the  Finical  Bachelor's 
— every  thing  keeps  its  place  with  mathematical 
preciseness ;  and  coat,  vest,  and  culotins,  sit  as 
smooth  as  the  shell  of  a  lobster.  Whatever 
motions  he  may  make,  it  matters  not— «all  is 
im  stain  quo ;  so  that  we  have  been  sometimes 
led  to  think  that  these  precisians  come  ready- 
dressed  into  the  worid,  and  that  their  vestments, 
by  some  mysterious  agency,  have  grown  with 
their  growth  :  this  idea  must,  however,  we  pre* 
sume  be  wrong,  as  we  have  heard  the  parties  in 
question  deeply  bemoan  themselves  on  the 
death  of  particular  tailors,  who  had  been  their 
outfitters.     Where  these  tailors  lived,  we  could 
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nefver  discover :  they  BQust  be  the  " rosy-cross" 
Older  of  oat-nggeis,  and  their  "  art  and  mys* 
tery"  most  be  devoted  to  one  section  of  the 
human    race — namely.    Finical    Old    Bach* 


We  oarselYcs,  though  rather  particular  in 
our  ootwatd  man,  and  familiar  with  the  bills  of 
aome  fashionable  ''  artists/'  never  came  in  the 
way  of  one  of  these  smooth  and  permanent 
fitters ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  "  art  and  mys- 
tery" lies  in  the  dresser.  Whichever  way  it  is, 
a  Finical  Bachelor,  whether  in  dress  or  in  un- 
dress, is  a  typification  of  *'  order  and  neatness," 
which  makes  him  still  farther  a  curiosity  ;  for 
many  men  who  are  the  wont  of  slovens  before 
dressing,  make  a  very  decent  appearance  when 
properly  cased  up.  Your  Old  Bachelor,  how- 
ever,  is  never  in  this  chrysaloid  state  ;  he  is  as 
perfect  in  his  dressing-gown,  or  even  in  his 
night-cap,  as  when  in  full  costume  for  dinner 
or  ball,  and  by  some  inexplicable  **  ways  and 
means"  ever  contrives  to  be  the  same  man. 
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One  grand  distinction  between  a  Finieal 
Bachelor  and  a  well-dressed  man  of  his  own 
standing,  whether  husband  or  widower,  is,  that 
the  latter  are  always  fashionably  dressed ;  and 
accordingly  their  dress,  both  as  to  colour, 
quality,  and  cut,  varies  with  the  caprices  of  the 
goddess  of  Regent  Street  and  St.  James's. 

Not  so  the  Finical  Bachelor:  and  yet  he 
is  never  unfashionably  dressed — ^for  the  plain 
reason,  that  he  is  a  fashion  in  himself ;  and  to 
be  fashionable,  according  to  the  ordinary  signi- 
fication of  the  word,  would  be  with  him  to  be 
unfashionable.  Every  part  of  his  dress  is  so 
nicely  balanced,  so  finely  and  precisely  in 
unison,  and  so  complete  as  a  picture,  both  as 
to  colour  and  grouping,  that  it  is  impossible 
even  to  fancy  that  innovation  would  be  im- 
provement. His  is  a  fashion  created  for  him^ 
and  perishing  with  him ;  he  neither  perpetuates 
the  wig  and  buckles  of  his  grandfather,  nor 
emulates  the  foppishness  of  his  full-grown 
nephews.     No  !  his  style  is  his  own,  and  fitted 
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for  himself  only ,  being  in  fact  a  fine  adaptation 
of  flax  and  lamb's-wool  to  his  peculiar  physical 
and  moral  configuration—the  result  of  instinct ; 
for  although  we  have  often  wondered  at  the 
extra(Nrdinary  physiognomical  knowledge  shown 
by  man^milliners  in  adapting  raiment  to  the 
frames  of  their  customers,  the  art  of  the  Fi- 
nical Old  Bachelor  exceeds  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  most  ingenious  devices. 

But  the  physical  peculiarities  of  ''  nice  sin- 
gle gentlemen  "  are  not  to  be  looked  for  only 
in  the  mode  they  choose  to  decorate  them- 
selves :  their  whole  air,  gait,  and  actions,  are 
symptomatical  of  a  curious  refinement.  Their 
very  features  have  unvarying  expression  of  fas- 
tidious delicacy — ^a  sort  of  prim  pulling  up  of 
the  comers  of  the  mouth  and  eyebrows,  as  if 
there  were  something  perpetually  before  them 
to  ofiend  '^  their  nobility." 

Then,  again,  they  are  invariably  most  accu- 
rate shavers  and  whisker-trimmers,  and  these 
are  surmounted  by  a  chevelure  at  once  tasteful 
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and  compact— a  sort  of  arrangement  i  VAmUmf^ 
only  in  their  old  fiwhion.  Indeed,  these  gen- 
tlemen are  invariably  haters  of  hairy  visages ; 
they  don't  look  clean,  they  say,  and  reduce 
the  **  human  iace  divine "  into  a  miserable 
caricature  oF  that  of  a  baboon.  No  wonder* 
therefore,  that  Finical  Old  Bachelors  avoid  so 
odious  a  comparison,  seeing  that  their  habits 
are  the  very  antipodes  to  those  of  the  above- 
named  division  of  the  Mammalia. 

Nor  is  the  gait  of  these  **  particulars  "  less 
indicative  of  their  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  ;  they 
are  proverbially  t9e*8teppers,  rarely  planting 
the  sole  of  the  foot  firmly  upon  the  ground. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  contrast 
offered  by  the  rotund  and  matter-of-fact  mar* 
ried  man,  who  goes  along  slap-dash,  trampling 
for  all  the  world  like  a  dismounted  dragoon, 
and  one  of  these  petit- toe  gentlemen;  the  one 
evidently  believing  that  the  ground  was  made 
purposely  for  him  to  tread  upon,  and  the  other 
as  evidently  wondering  why  the  earth  was  not 
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covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet.  Then,  ^^iDy 
his  lege  appear  fcmned  expreaely  for  thie  kind 
of  progression — so  that  one  never  wonders  at 
it:  we  should  jost  as  soon  think  of  a  kangaroo 
walking  as  sedately  as  a  bear,  as  a  Finical 
Bachelor  walking  like  the  rest  of  his  species ; 
kis  tendo*Achillis  has  a  kind  <^  string-halt 
ever  acting  upon  it,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
lower  extremities  take  a  **  high  action  "  of  their 
own  accord.  Thus  on  a  mud-catching  day,  the 
"  nice  old  gentleman'*  comes  into  your  dining- 
room  with  the  tips  of  his  shoes  alone  tainted, 
whilst  the  rest  of  your  droppers-in  are  literally 
mired  up  to  the  knees. 

The  "bow"  of  the  ''  Finical  Old  Bachelor" 
is  sui  generis — it  is  the  very  acme  of  decent 
bowing  and  most  elaborately  graceful,  and  is 
never  either  overdone  or  underdone.  It  is,  in 
fiict,  like  every  thing  about  him — apparently  a 
part  and  parcel  of  his  natural  attributes :  it 
differs  alike  from  the  rascally  bow  of  the 
lawyer,  the  grave  bow  of  the  divine,  the  degage 

VOL*    I.  D 
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of  the  lounger,  the  nonchalance  of  the  pnf^» 
the  grin  of  the  simpleton,  the  pertness  of  the 
pedant,  and  the  elegance  of  the  man  of  fashion  ; 
it  is  his  own :  and  as  bows  are  indescribable^ 
except  in  general  terms,  we  will  say  no  more 
about  it,  well  convinced  that  our  readers,  when 
once  put  in  mind  of  it,  will  not  fidl  at  once  to 
remark  it,  and  make  their  own  comments. 

Every  thing,  indeed,  about  the  physical  ap» 
paratus  of  a  Finical  Bachelor  is  arranged  with 
the  nicest  regard  to  propriety.  He  neither  eats 
nor  drinks  but  at  stated  and  most  appropriate 
seasons;  and  the  delicacy  of  his  palate  is 
evinced  by  the  nicety  of  his  viands.  Dine  with 
him,  and  it  seems  as  if  knives  and  forks,  and 
plates,  and  glasses,  and  decanters,  and  ser- 
vants, were  all  governed  by  the  same  genius :  dish 
comes  and  dish  goes,  as  if  they  were  rational 
and  orderly  creatures — no  hurry,  no  confusion : 

all  is  in  apple-pie  order ;  and  one  is  absolutely 
I 
sorry  to  dislodge  spoon  or  salt-cellar,  whilst  our 

host  himself  speaks  small  and  lady-like,  and 
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cajipts  lua  fowl  with  as  much  grace  and  skill, 
as  if  his  life  had  been  devoted  to  dissection. 
Not  a  spot  nor  wrinkle  defaces  ''  bis  snow- 
white  and  costly  napeiy;"  and  if  we  are  so 
onlocky  as  to  soil  it,  we  look  up,  and  expect  to 
see  him  faint. 

But,  after  all,  this  extremity  of  niceness  is 
tremendously  tiresome.    To  a  married   man, 
who  has  now  and  then  to  '*  rough  it,"  it  savours 
strongly  of  feminine  coddling;   and   married 
ladies,  and  young  maids,  and  old  maids,  ba^te 
it  most  especially :   in  fact,  the  sex  have  a 
complete  horror  of  nickyty-nackyty  men,  and 
in  every  case  treat  them  with  contempt, — not 
openly  avowed  perhaps,  but  always  felt.    They 
cannot  do  with   an  individual,  who,  like  a 
starched  baby-doU,  seems  to  be  made  to  stand 
on  the  mantel«piece,  instead  of  being  a  family 
utility.    This  scrupulosity  exceeds  the  patience 
of  the  most  notable  housewife :  the  slightest 
dust  brings  out  their  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
a  bit  of  thread  on  the  carpet  is  a  never-failing 
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signal  for  the  hand«brooin ;  and  they  fidget  up 
and  down  the  room^  hunting  tof  eobwebs  and 
stray  bits  of  papers,  as  if  these  were  a  profana- 
tion of  their  temples. 

Now  all  this  annoys  a  woman  desperately ; 
and  young  and  old  agree  in  despising  the  Fi* 
nical  Old  Bachelor — a  lai^e  family,  who  are 
thus  entirely  excommunicated  from  female  sym- 
pathy. 

If  these  gentlemen  are  asked  why  they  did 
not  marry,  the  answer  is  perhaps — "  Oh !  fear- 
ful of  expense,  trouble  of  children,  and  woman's 
temper  :  "  this  is  all  very  well,  and  we  never 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  haying  a  good  excuse 
ready  for  occasions.  But  woman  to  these 
people  is  a  ''  tabooed  *'  creature — a  b^ng  abso* 
lutely  untouchable. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  these  finical 
habits  are  the  entire  productions  of  Bachebr- 
ism ;  they  are  to  a  great  extent  inherent,  ceU^ 
bacy  merely  affording  ground  for  their  de* 
velopement.    Marriage  in  twenty  cases  oat  of 
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twentjf-oiie  is  a  thing  absolutely  out  of  the 
<)ue8tion  i¥ith  men  of  this  precise  disposition. 

In  youth,  if  pressed  upon  by  the  "  res  an* 
gutia  domi,^*  a  diminutive  attic  is  their  donu- 
cile,  in  i¥hiGh  they  live  by  geometrical  rules, 
and,  if  rich,  are  so  choice  and  sdect,  that  all 
about  them  is  like  a  raree-show — ^not  to  be 
touched  but  by  the  showman. 

Talk  of  trouble  !  why,  a  dozen  children 
would  give  a  fefher  less  trouble  than  this 
keeping  things  *'in  order;"  and  the  idea  of 
such  men  marrying  is  preposterously  absurd — 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  admitting  a  wild 
beast  into  their  homes  as  an  independent 
woman ;  nay,  their  own  persons  are  sacred  : 
and  we  once  knew  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
fraternity  absolutely  thrown  into  hysterics  by 
a  lively  romping  girl,  with  whom  he  fitncied  he 
was  deeply  in  love,  taking  him  familiarly 
round  the  neck,  and  giving  him  a  hearty  pull 
in  one  of  her  frolicksome  moods*  The  creature 
vas  aghast :  instead  of  behaving  like  a  roan,  he 
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shook  himself  loose,  carefally  examined  his 
cravat  and  the  starched  plaited  front  of  his 
linen,  then  popped  his  fingers  through  his  carls, 
and  then  in  an  agony  of  astonishment  and  yexa* 
tion  ran  home,  and  called  for  brandy  and  eau  de 
cologne*  All  would  not  do;  the  poor  fellow 
fainted :  had  he  been  in  the  embrace  of  a  bear, 
or  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant,  his  nenres 
could  not  have  been  more  deranged. 

Women  have  no  chance  with  such  beings,  as 
tliey  will  not  be  treated  like  dolls ;  and,  spite 
of  all  their  cunning,  these  gentry  inevitably  slip 
through  their  fingers. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


SLOVENLY   OLD   BACHELORS. 

Directly  opposed  in  physical  and  domestic 
pecoliarities  to  the  finical  part  of  the  brother* 
hood,  are  the  family  of  Slovens — a  numerous 
body,  known  in  society  as  *'  good  fellows,** 
^  free  and  ea«y  "  men,  and  keepers  of  houses 
or  rooms,  as  the  case  may  be,  yclep^d  Bache- 
lors' Halls — ^the  appropriate  name  for  which  is 
Bachelors'  Styes.  Cleanliness  ranks  amongst 
the  virtues,  as  want  of  personal  and  domestic 
cleanliness  is  an  irrefragable  proof  of  a  coarse 
and  low-bred  mind  ;  or,  if  not  properly  styled 
a  virtue,  it  is  the  indication  of  a  virtue* 
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There  is  nothing  which  vidgameB  a 
much  as  accustoming  himself  to  filth.  We  hare 
known  many  men  who  entered  life  spruce  fel- 
lows enough,  and  evincing  a  toleraUe  share  of 
propriety  and  delicacy  of  thinking  and  acting  r 
they  have  become  Bachelors  and  Slovens,  and 
lost  caste  completely.  The  abominations  id 
which  they  revel  have  gradually  buried  every 
pure  portion  of  their  moral  nature,  and  they 
are  little  else  than  living  charnel-houses. 

We  would  as  soon  admit  a  new-caught  ab* 
original  of  New  South  Wales  to  our  table,  as  a 
Slovenly  Old  Bachelor.  We  have  a  mortal 
detestation  of  such  characters,  and  were  never 
betrayed  but  once  into  domestic  association 
with  them.  We  never  meet  one  of  these  gentry 
in  the  streets,  marching  along  with  half-bnished 
coat,  half-cleaned  shoes,  half- washed  linen> 
half-shaved  face,  half-^washed  skin,  but  he  puts 
us  in  a  passion. 

A  chimney-sweep  is  not  a  dirty  fellow,  be- 
cause, to  have  his  pereon  covered  with  soot,  is 
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«  maik  «itd  necessary  consequence  of  his 
cidling;  the  same  of  any  other  individual, 
whose,  trade  exposes  him  to  the  necessity  of 
beings  covered  with  extraneous  matter.  Such 
people  are  in  character :  one  cannot  imagine  a 
clean  chimney-sweeper  or  a  clean  dustman ; 
they  may 9  as  a  matter  of  taste,  wash  themselves 
now  and  then,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
ought  to  be  what  they  are — sweeps  and  dust- 
men :  it  would,  in  fact,  be  a  solecism  to  call 
these  respectable  individuals  dirty- 
But  the  case  is  diflerent  with  the  Slovenly 
Bachelor.  As  regards  him,  we  speak  of  clean- 
liness in  a  moral  sense,  and  of  disarray,  whether 
in  person  or  home,  as  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  domestic  virtue.  Well  may  the  Household 
Ghxls  have  deserted  him:  they  dwell  with 
humility,  with  poverty — ^nay,  with  chimney- 
sweeps and  dustmen ;  but  they  will  not  dwell 
with  Slovenly  Bachelors. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  inWtes  us  to  dinner, 
and  what  do  we  find  ?    We  reach  his  house  at 
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the  appointed  time^  and  his  drai;?nig-room  is 
firelesB,  although  it  is  the  middle  of  December  ; 
his  footman,  or  rather  footboy — a  grimy-looking 
nnimaly  fit  only  for  a  collier^  maugre  our  pre* 
sence, — ^brings  in  a  battered  and  wofully  nris** 
shapen  coal-scuttle,  and  commences  operations 
for  lighting  a  fire.  We  reach  down  a  portfolio,  to 
while  away  the  ^'  winter  of  our  discontent/'  and 
by  this  means  soil  our  linen,  and  subject  our 
face  and  hands  to  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
ablution. 

Meanwhile  our  host  is  absent,  but  the  dirty 
jackanapes,  now  puffing  with  his  breath  the 
tiny  fire- spark,  comforts  us  with  the  assurance 
that  "  master  won't  be  long."  We  gaze  rouiKl 
upon  an  assortment  of  furniture  once  good 
and  elegant,  but  now  broken  and  soiled,  and 
unfit  even  for  the  parlour  of  a  beer-house ;  while 
the  Turkey  carpet  is  stained  with  porter- 
splashes,  and  burnt  here  and  there  into  holes. 
Every  thing,  in  short,  is  indicative  of  reckless 
indifference,  the  whole  place  looking  not  like  a 
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home,  but  a  dea  for  drunken  and  impare 
oigies*  Seyeml  other  men  drop  in,  and 
^  Jack^"  as  he  is  fiuniliarly  called,  begins  to  lay 
the  ck>th  with  nnwashed  bands — ^a  usual  prac* 
tice,  we  must  believe,  as  the  said  cloth  has 
upon  it  some  scores  of  his  marks :  and  a  motly 
collection  of  knives  and  forks,  of  all  ages,  sizes, 
and  patterns,  is  placed  on  the  table. 

Daring  this  ceremony,  one  of  our  friend's 
firiends  amuses  himself  by  wafting  the  fire  with 
a  plate;  and  now  our  host  himself,  with  a 
farther  reinforcement  of  visitors,  picked  up 
apparently  by  accident,  judging  from  their 
costume,  comes  in.  Jack  bustles  about,  and 
firom  various  closets  hunts  out  bread,  butter, 
and  cheese,  from  amidst  cigars,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
odoriferous  state  in  which  we  found  his  apart- 
ment: it  was  redolent  of  anything  but  sweets; 
and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  catching  cold, 
we  opened  one  or  two  windows  a  little,  as  we 
most  especially  abominate  a  room  rife  with  bad 
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fiOdelis^  Our  friend  sits  by^  and  watdies  mdt 
the  most  impeftorbable  gravity  the  untoward 
displays  on  his  table :  glasses  are  found  defr- 
cient  in  number ;  and  after  some  time  fidi  is 
brought  up,  and  we  seat  ourseltesy  ht^ledy- 
piggledy,  round  the  table.  It  is,  as  migbt 
have  been  anticipated,  uneatable,  and  hardly 
warm  through.  Nothing  daunted,  he  helps  his 
friends,  and  passes  round  half  a  mustard-pot, 
by  way  of  soy-holder — knives  performing  the 
office  of  salt-spoons,  and  the.  palm  of  the  hand 
a  measure  for  Cayenne. 

Our  host  too  seemed  to  have  miscalculated  the 
amount  of  edibles  requisite  for  his  guests,  as  on 
a  very  consumptive- looking  sirloin  of  beef 
coming  on  table,  he  informed  us  this  consti- 
tuted the  staple  of  our  dinner,  at  the  same 
time  adding  that  he  was  afraid  we  should  be 
short:  a  general  assent  was  given  to  this 
remark,  and,  to  make  out,  he  proposed  sending 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  a  round  of  mutton* 
chops.    This  we  warmly  seconded,  as  our  mar- 
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ried  tastes  vfere  utteriy  at  variance  with  his 
emsme.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  the 
diops  appear,  with  an  air  of  cleanliness  and 
freshness  quite  appetitizing.  Wine  and  beer 
were  drank,  and  immediately  after  our  jumbled, 
dirty,  and  disreputable  dinner,  the  freedoms  of 
Badielor's  Hall  commenced — ^namely,  brandy- 
and-water,  cigars,  pipes,  and  politics,  the  loud 
laugh,  the  boisterous  merriment,  and  the  coarse 
jest.  Our  stay  was  as  brief  as  decency  would 
permit,  and  we  made  our  escapade,  vowing 
eternal  absence  from  the  home  of  a  Slovenly 
Bachelor. 

This  entire  want  of  decency,  as  regards  all 
domestic  comforts,  eitends  to  man*s  person. 
He  may  perhaps  wear  a  good  coat,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  a  human  being  to  live  surrounded 
by  such  an  atmosphere  of  filth,  without  be- 
coming infected. 

Hence,  we  hold  a  Bachelor  of  slovenly  habits 
to  be  unfit  for  family  association.  The  man 
sets  a  bad  example,  and  family  morals  are  not  a 
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little  built  up  of  domefitic  obseirances*  Your 
sons  think  him  a  capital  fellow  who  jests  and 
drinks  and  amuses  himself  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  them,  and  are  ten  to  one  vastly 
delighted  with  his  ^'  free  and  easy  "  mode  of 
living. 

For  our  own  part,  we  would  as  soon  permit 
a  young  man  over  whom  we  had  control  to  visit 
a  gambling-house,  as  the  houses  of  this  class  of 
the  order :  it  has  a  ruinous  effect  upon  domestic 
economy :  it  is  a  half-savage  kind  of  existence, 
which  just  suits  the  temperament  of  opening 
manhood ; — and  for  your  daughters,  establish 
a  cordon  sanitaire  betwixt  them  and  this  division 
of  the  brotherhood  :  even  if  you  are  tormented 
with  a  laige  assortment  of  ''hanging''  daugh* 
ters,  do  not  permit  the  forlorn  hope  of  pro- 
curing a  son-in  law  to  have  influence ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  this»  and  the  com- 
panionship must  be  injurious. 

Men  who  have  lost  the  tempered  and  delicate 
ardour  of  youth,  and  who  have  lived  for  years 
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in  a  state  of  selfisli  indulgence^  without  the 
pureministry  of  woman,  become  gross  creatures. 
They  lose  sight  of  the  higher  and  more  spi* 
ritualized  attributes  of  the  sex :    their  intimate 
association  with  it  is  of  a  nature  repulsive  to 
morality,  and  in  the  end  they  forget  all  but  the 
animal  part  of  the  most  holy  of  created  beings. 
We   never  see    a  Slovenly  Old    Bachelor 
looking  at  a  young  and  innocent  girl,  whose 
heart  is  the  abode  of  the  most  chaste  and 
blessed  imaginings,  but  we  think  we  see  a 
resuscitated  '^ satyr;"  and  we  should  rejoice 
were  it  in  our  power  to  send  him  to  his  original 
haunts,  unfit  as  he  is  for  civilized  society. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  to  what  an 
extent  slovenly  and  unclean  habits  can  prevail, 
if  allowed  free  scope.  In  nq  respect  is  the 
humanizing  influence  of  the  sex  more  forcibly 
seen,  than  in  the  brutalization  which  is  suffered 
by  some  of  the  Brotherhood.  Their  taste  has 
been    either   bom    with  them,   or  has  been 
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aoquired  from  their  own  iMociation,  or  ta& 
mingling  with  others. 

Now  and  then  it  happens,  though  this- iff  one 
of  the  rarest  occurrences  in  society,  that:a 
woman  condescends  to  marry  one  of  these 
animals.  He  is  caught  in  some  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  and  becomes  a  husband. 

How  a  woman  can  venture  upon  such  an 
Augean  stable,  is  a  subject  of  wonder  ;  but  it 
is  a  still  greater  wonder  bow  speedily  she 
cleanses  it.  With  this  cleansing,  however,  the 
man  is  lost ;  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  and 
the  hearty  laugh  vanish.  He  cannot  vegetate 
vigorously  out  of  his  natural  soil,  and  he  mopes 
about,  with  a  look  of  wonder,  upon  mirror-like 
chairs,  clean  table-cloths,  polished  fire-irons, 
and  carpets  carefully  covered  with  dru^et  or 
slips  of  India  matting.  It  seems  that  a  grease 
spot,  the  mark  of  a  cinder,  or  a  broken  chair, 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  him  ;  and  he  fidgets 
in  the  presence  of  his  cara  sposa,   as  if  he 
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rcHMmbered  too  aeutely  the  loss  of  his  liberty. 
His  manhood  is  gone,  and  he  sidks  down  into 
a  hm-pecked  thing  so  submissive  and  so 
humble,  that  even  his  goaverifan/e  despises  himi 
— or  he  runs  into  the  other  extreme,  and  sulkily 
retains  his  personal  identity,  and  sits  growling 
and  snarUng  like  a  chained  mastiff  whilst  his 
kennel  is  being  cleansed. 

Whichever  way  it  may  be,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  the  man  is  out  of  his  element,  and 
that  he  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  wife  and  for 
domestic  enjoyment.  He  is  quite  irreclaimable 
for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  though  an  intoler- 
able nuisance,  we  must  bear  with  it  as  we  can, 
and  trust  that  the  race  will  become  extinct, 
partly  by  society  taking  up  arms  against 
it,  and  partly  by  the  neophytes  of  the  "  order*' 
bmng  shamed  out  of  their  penchant  for  filth 
and  folly. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  ardent 
social  affections  implanted  in  us  should  permit 
so  considerable  a  fragment  of  the  male  sex  to 
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live  a  life  of  barren  Bachelorshtp';  and  it  ib 
Btill  more  remarkable  that  any  portion  of  tloB 
fragment  should  live  as  mere  animak,  and  serve 
no  nobler  end  than  the  gratification  of  their 
fleshly  propensities.    They  have  none  of  the 
purifying  associations  connected  with  home-* 
none  of  those  endearing  links  that  bind  mai|  to 
his  kind — none  of  those  soothing  enjoyments, 
found  only  in  domestic  privacy,  that   soften 
man's  heart,  and  lay  it  open  to  impressions  from 
without — none  of  that   foi^etfulness   of   self 
springing  from  home^disapline,  which  sends 
man   amongst   his    fellows — a    charitable,  s 
humaoe,  and  a  forgiving  beiug ;  for  all  these 
are  nurtured  by  woman^  and  by  woman  only, 
when  she  dwells  with  us  as  a  wife.     No  other 
communion    has   the    same    ennobling   and 
humanizing  effects. 

It  is^  in  fact,  astonishing  what  extraordinary 
creatures  men  become,  when  left  to  themselves. 
The  rust  of  selfishness  and  coarseness  eats  away 
ulmofit  all  the  finer  sensibilities  that  fi^rm  the 
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nnderatratum  of  oar  afiections  and  social  exist- 
ence^ and  npon  which  is  built  the  temple  of 
domestic  love  and  concord* 

It  is  in  vain  to  strive  to  re-create  this,  and 
hence  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  sensual  Old 
Bachelors  any  good  or  holy  thing.  Their 
▼ery  souls  are  steeped  in  impurity :  they  live 
in  an  atmosphere  generated  by  their  own  ideas, 
through  the  mirage  of  which  every  thing  pure 
and  lovely  appears  distorted  into  shapes  and 
forms  after  their  own  hearts.  They  cannot 
gaze  on  the  best  and  holiest  of  the  sex,  whose 
very  face  is  the  map  of  honour  and  the  symbol 
of  chastity,  but  the  fiend  sense  conjures  up  a 
hideous  likeness  of  voluptuousness,  and  straight- 
way transforms  one  of  the  most  sacred  and 
divine  of  Ood's  creatures  into  a  mere  earth* 
worm* 

All  the  ennobling  influences  exercised  by 
woman— all  the  delightful  and  endearing  asso- 
ciations that  ever  dwell  in  her  presence,  are 
lost  to  a  sensual  Bachelor,  and  he  gloats  over 
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bis  own  ammal  impnkes,  till  he  lias  utterly  loil 
the  higher  attributes  of  hamanity. 

We  must  not  be  supposed  to  rank  any  f ecy 
large  section  of  the  fraternity  amongst  the 
**  animals/'  although  the  number  is  greater  than 
we  could  wish.  They  are  things  to  be  avoidedi 
as  a  species  of  goules,  who  feed  only  upon 
corruption;  they  are  obscene  birds — humaft 
hysBnas-^man-vuUureSy  and  the  very  scavengers 
of  society. 

The  idea  of  such  men  marrying  is  almost 
frightful.  In  youth-^for  the  lineameata  of 
sensualism  soon  develope  themselves  —  they 
may  be  recognised  by  a  baboon-like  facei 
black  or  dark  grey  twinkling  eyes,  protuberant 
lips,  wide  monkey^shaped  nose,  and  a  pig- 
gish figure.  See  tbem  when  you  will,  their 
hearts  appear  to  be  ever  set  upon  the  gnu 
tificationof  some  animal  appetite.  The  glorious 
world  in  which  we  live — the  multitude  of 
happy  imaginings  that  fill  the  mind  of  youth*— 
the  generous  and  noble  aspirations  that  spring 
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up  naturally  in  opening  manhood — the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good — none  of  these 
hate  place  in  the  beings  of  which  we  are 
apeaking. 

In  mature  life,  when  body  and  mind  are 
framed  for  enterprise,  the  sensual  man  never 
dreams  of  any  thing  beyond  his  stomach  and 
bis  passions;  and  in  old  age,  when  remem- 
brance of  a  well-spent  life, — of  an  existence  not 
quite  useless  to  our  kind, — of  a  family  properly 
nurtured,  with  the  companionship  of  one  who 
has  trod  the  maze  of  life  faithfully  and  lovingly 
with  us, — ^and  a  prospective  hope  of  a  still 
purer  mode  of  life  hereafter :  when  these  com- 
bine to  make  us  rest  on  the  verge  of  existence 
in  calm  expectation,  and  amidst  the  hallowing 
influences  which  have  grown  up  around  us, 
what  is  the  comparative  condition  of  the  sen* 
Boal  Old  Bachelor?  This  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination,  as  words  want  force  and 
power  of  description  to  paint  it  to  the  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BACHELORS'  HOUSEKEEPING,   AND  THEIR 

HOUSEKEEPERS. 

''  Your  sleep  is  broke  by  no  domestic  cares. 
No  bawling  children  to  disturb  your  prayers — 
No  parting  sorrows  to  extort  your  teai*— 
No  blustering  Madam  to  renew  your  fears." 

Walsh. 

A  bachelob's  diary. 

"  May  9,  1830.— Got  up  at  nine  o'clock- 
had  a  good  night — ^lay  awake  for  some  timei 
thinking  over  a  singular  dream  about  Miss 
Touchtie,  who  has  been  buried  forty  years*-* 
remembered  Anacreon  and  Horace  : 

''  Noctumis  te  ego  somniis 
Jam  captum  teneo/^  Ice.  &c. 
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—could  not  make  up  my  mind  whether  to  pat 
on  my  kerseymere  or  knitted  woollen  breeehes 
— ^rung  for  Sally,    to  ask  her  opinion  —  she 
advised  the  woollen,  as  it  was  a  fine  morning, 
and  took  them  down  to  air — ^remarked  I  looked 
very  well^^ame  down  to  breakfast — one  egg, 
two  muffins,  and  three  cups  of  coffee — ^very 
good,  and  felt  better  after  eating  them — sto- 
mach  very    ticklish    lately — ^wonder   whether 
"  Abemethy's  blues"  or  "  Cooke's  antibilious" 
are  the  best  regulators.  Sally  takes  *'  Cooke's," 
and  reports  favourably — mem.,  ask  her  for  two 
before  dinner — ^newspaper  soiled  and  very  dull — 
fed  the  chickens — Sally  says  one 's  ready  to  lay 
— glad  to  hear  it,  as  the  two  Poles  are  barren — 
walked  in  the  garden — John  exceedingly  care- 
less,— half  the  work  undone — scolded  him,  and 
took  a  dibble  myself  for  five  minutes — Sally 
says  he  takes  the  sallading  home — chained 
him  with  it — he  denies  it,  and  accuses  Sally, 
Mem.,  determined  to  discharge  John  as  a  bad 
servant. — ^Returned  to  the  house,  and  watched 
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Sally  rub  the  dining-room  fuxnttttre — reoemd 
a  note  from  my  sister  Jane — wants  me  to  dine 
with  her — ask  Sally^s  opinion— ad^ses  not|  as 
she  says  she  is  cooking  something  nice  for 
me  herself— resolved  to  stay — sent  a  note  of 
excuse  —  Jane's  husband  in  difficulties,  and 
owes  me  a  hundred  pounds-^must  see  after 
it — walked  out  into  the  fields — a  deiightfid 
day -^  gathered  some  primroses,  daises,  and 
buttercups,  for  Sally  to  put  on  the  mantel- 
piece— fond  of  flowers — find  a  throstle's  nest, 
and  see  a  battle  between  two  cows — thought  of 
Myron's  cow — mem,,  to  read  about  it — sat 
down  on  a  bank  to  admire  a  fine  prospect-^in 
a  few  minutes  found  that  the  ground  was  damp 
— very  uncomfortable — frightened  lest  I  should 
take  cold — hasten  home  to  tell  Sally — found 
young  Stoddart  with  his  half-year's  interest — 
Sally's  iace  very  red,  and  her  hair  out  of  curl — 
mem.,  to  inquire  the  reason — give  Stoddart 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  change  my  dress,  by 
Sally's  advice.      Dinner — swallowed  two  of 
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''  Cooke's  mIUnIious  "-—a  delicale fowl,  cooked 
to  a  nicety,  *ud  aome  rich  sansagea  of  Sally's 
makiiig — ^eat  .bearti]y»  but  still  ftdt  cbiUy — 
no  cheese,  as  Sally  says  it  don't  agree  with 
^'  Cooke's  antibiHous  "-^drank  tluree  glasses  of 
particular  Port,  and  was  in  good  spirits — called 
SaUy  to  sing  me  ^*  Sweet  Colin  " — ^a  ohsnniiig 
song — gave  her  half-a-crown  to  buy  a  new 
ribbon — ^slept  from  three  to  five — ^foond  Mr; 
Snugwell  smoking  in  the  parlour — can^t  abide 
tobacco,  but  he 's  an  old  friend— ^Sally  looked 
sulky — mem,f  to  ask  the  reason-^Snugwell 
stayed  till  ten,  drinking*  8nK>king,  and  talking 
politics — head  aches — Sally  warmed  the  bed, 
and  made  me  some  white-vrine  whey." 

''  May  10.  Passed  ah  uncomfortable  night, 
dreaming  about  cows  and  Sally — fearful  I  have 
taken  cold — breakfast  in  bed,  and  Sally  put  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  to  my  feet  to  promote  per- 
spiration —fell  asleep,  and  awoke  refreshed — 
rmig  for  Sally  to  bring  my  clothes  from  the  fire, 
where  she  had  taken  them  to  air — long  time  in 

VOL.    I.  £ 
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answering  the  bell — ^heard  the  hall-door  shut- 
wondered  who  had  been  in — Sally  said  it's  a 
beggar  man — got  up^  and  read  the  newspaper— 
nothing  new  but  a  singular  case  of  affiliation, 
which  I  read  for  Sally— dinner-time — eat  the 
remainder  of  the  fowl,  and  a  little  lamb-chop— 
tapped  a  fresh  barrel  of  ale— found  the  cask 
nearly  empty  and  quite  stale — ^Sally  said  it 
must  have  leaked — ^very  singular,  for  it's  a  new 
barrel — mem.,  to  speak  to  the  brewer — looked 
into  the  wine-bin— found  a  dozen  broken  bottles 
-—Sally  said  it 's  the  rats — mem.,  to  get  some 
arsenic — drank  three  glasses  of  wine — ^vexed 
and  out  of  spirits — walked  to  see  my  sister  Jane 
after  an  hour's  sleep — stayed  tea — gave  Tom  a 
shilling  for  a  new  top,  and  Jenny  sixpence-  for 
sugar-plums — got  home  about  nine — Sally 
complained  of  being  poorly — ^felt  her  pulse — 
very  quick — gave  her  a  dose  of  James's  powddr, 
and  saw  her  feet  put  into  warm  water— sent 
her  to  bed — sat  up  reading  a  new  novel  tiU 
half-past  ten — took  Sally  a  little  rum^and-water 
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—said  she  was  better,  and  called  me  the  best  gen- 
tleman in  the  world — ^poor  thing — hoped  she'd  be 
quite  well  in  the  morning— a  very  grateful  and 
worthy  creature — in  her  thankfulness  she  wept 
and  laid  my  hand  on  her  heart — poor  thing, 
poor  thing! — wished  her  good-night— almost 
overcome  by  her  gratitude — went  to  bed — ^long 
while  in  going  to  sleep — couldn't  get  Sally  out 
of  my  head,  poor  thing! " 

''May  11.  Qot  up  at  nine — ^rang,  but  no 
answer — part  dressed,  and  found  Sally  in  bed  still 
very  poorly — called  John  Grardener  to  make  the 
fires — felt  very  uncomfortable — sitting-room 
untidied — ^no  hot  water,  though  it  was  my  shaving 
morning — stomach  disordered — began  to  fear 
that ''  Cooke's  antibilious  "  have  disagreed  with 
me — asked  Sally  about  them,  when  she  told  me 
ahe  had  made  a  mistake  and  given  me  two  of 
Widow  Welch's  pills — much  disturbed — she  got 
up  and  brought  my  breakfast — couldn't  touch  it 
— ^read  a  few  pages  of  Buchan — shaved  and 
dressed— no  newspaper— began  to  ndn — yerj 
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unhappy — ^looked  over  my  will^  and  f^ead  two 
chapters  in  Job — ^rather  comforted — Sally  ill- 
tempered  and  sulky — walked  about  the  housey 
not  knowing  what  better  to  do — Dimier-time^- 
took  one  of  ''Abemethy*8  blues" — an  abo- 
minable cutlet — tasted  of  smoke  and  soot,  and 
plates,  knives,  and  forks  dirty— ^something 
which  Sally  calls  an  egg-pudding,  a  nasty- 
looking  compound — potatoes  a  mere  pulp, 
though  she  knows  I  can't  touch  them  if  not 
mealy — no  cheese — said  it's  all  done — -very 
singular-^eatno  dinner*— out  of  temper — gently 
hint  to  Sally  what  a  mess  she  has  brought  me 
— flew  into  a  passion,  and  let  the  tray  fall  in 
the  lobby — felt  very  uneasy  and  unhappy — 
drank  half  a  bottle  of  sherry — not  good— laid 
down  on  the  sofa — ^had  a  disturbed  sleep — 
determined  to  have  a  little  brandy-and-water — 
rang  for  Sally  to  bring  the  key  of  the  beaufet, 
and  hot-water — ^bottle  empty — very  singular — 
pretty  sure  Snugwell  left  it  half  full,  as  he 
seldom  dxinks  more  than  half  a  bottle^  and  got 
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a  fresh  one  up  for  him — Sally  declared    he 
emptied  it — ^much  annoyed — won't  have  any, 
and  put  on  my  hat,  walking-shoes,  and  gaiters, 
and  walked  out,  though  it  still  rained — called  on 
sister  Jane — found  her  husband  and  self  seated 
very  comfortably  at  tea — thought  they  looked 
uncommonly    snug  —  sat    down  —  sister    very 
cheerful — ^made  some  fresh  tea  for  me,  and 
toasted  a  roll,  with  her  own  hand — ^very  kind — 
inquired  into  his  present  prospects— glad  to  find 
him  doing  well-— offered  to  lend  him  another 
hundred — many  thanks,  but  could  do  without  it 
— much  pleased,  and  desire  Jane  to  send  Tom 
to  Dr.  Twitchell's  boarding-house  at  my  ex- 
pense— pleasant  evening — got  rather  elevated, 
and  reached  home  about  eleven — Sally  gone  to 
bed — ^night  rainy — had  to  stand  knocking  for 
half  an  hour,  though  she  is  moving  about  the 
house — great  rage — sure  I  heard  the  back-door 
opened — go    round— all    quiet — found     Sally 
asking  who 's  there — told  me  she  was  afraid  of 
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thieves — I  made  so  much  noise — ^vexed — ^went 
to  bed — ^bed  not  half  made — hard  and  lumpy." 
''  May  12.  Slept  soundly — head  rather 
dizzy,  and  tongue  parched — rang  for  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  and  a  Seidlitz  powder — Sally  came 
with  a  smile,  very  anxious  to  get  what  I  want — 
refreshed,  and  stomach  comforted — got  up  and 
dressed — found  Sally  had  a  capital  breakiast 
ready — a  slice  of  delicate  ham,  and  a  little 
broiled  fowl — eat  heartily — Sally  very  attentive! 
and  asks  pardon  for  her  crossness,  and  says  she  is 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  declares  I  am  the  best 
master  in  the  universe — ^told  her  to  be  com- 
forted — felt  very  light  and  cheerful  this  morn- 
ing— read  the  newspapers — ^nothing  very  parti- 
cular— day  fine — strolled  through  the  country — 
quite  happy — got  home  to  dinner — found  that 
my  sister  had  sent  me  a  leg  of  mutton  six  days 
old — finely  roasted,  and  in  prime  condition— 
capital  meal— drank  four  glasses  of  wine,  and 
Sally  sang  ** Sweet  Colin"— gave  her  half*a- 
crown  for  a  new  apron^  &c.  &c. 
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"  13th.  *  .        *  *  * 

«  14th.  *  #  #  ♦ 

''  15th.     do.        do." 

Such  is  the  life  led  by  the  independent 
Bachelor  of  quiet  and  retired  habits.  He  is 
the  slave  of  trifles,  and  the  plaything  of  his 
housekeeper — whether  this  housekeeper  be  a 
cherry-cheeked  dame,  or  an  ancient  crone,  or 
even  one  of  his  sisters.  Sisters  and  brothers, 
however,  especially  if  Old  Maids  and  Old 
Bachelors,  are,  like  the  opponte  poles  of  an 
electric  machine — ^mutually  repellant:  the  staid^ 
quiet,  and  precise  single  gentleman,  therefore, 
generally  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  youngish 
middle-aged  woman,  who  soon  reduces  him  to 
a  state  of  die  most  servile  domestic  bondage. 

Talk  of  a  hen-pecked  husband,  forsooth  !-«- 
a  wife*s  authority  may  be  excused  and  tolentted, 
as,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  governs  for  the 
benefit  of  her  family  and  her  faint*hearted 
spouse  :  but  the  authority  of  a  housekeeper — 
the  hen-pecked  Old  Bachelor! — ^truly  this  is 
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pushed  to  extremities  that  would  make  the 
veriest  chicken«livered  husband  in  existence 
rebel.  He  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  passive  sab- 
mission,  and  has  neither  opinion  nor  voluntary 
agency  of  his  own.  His  housekeeper  roles  him 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  yet  so  sugared  over, 
and  sweetened  by  an  apparent  devotion  to  bis 
personal  comfort  and  interests,  that  he  fondly 
believes  he  is  supremely  bless'd :  meanwhile  his 
wine-cellar  is  ransacked,  his  beer  guzzled,  his 
house  converted  into  a  theatre  for  other  people^s 
amusement.  His  maids  and  his  footman  play 
all  kinds  of  pranks ;  and  his  housekeeper,  as 
presiding  goddess,  winks  at  these  irregularities, 
in  order  that  her  own  sport  may  meet  no  inter* 
ruption.  There  is,  indeed,  little  fear  of  this. 
He  moves  about  like  a  man  in  a  dream  ;  and  if 
he  chances  to  stumble  upon  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary or  unusual,  he  appeals  to  his  house* 
keeper,  and  all  is  right :  he  has  no  eyes  of  his 
own,  no  ears  but  hers,  no  sense  but  what  she 
chooses  to  allow  him  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  cun- 
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ningoftheseXy  that  he  complacently  remarks  to 
his  married  friends,  after  witnessing  any  little 
domestic  fracas,  how  completely  independent 
he  is  in  his  own  house — no  wife  to  control  him, 
no  children  to  torment  him,  and  ends  by  in- 
viting them  to  dinner,  to  witness  the  excellence 
of  this  menage.  In  this  the  expectations  of 
the  unhappy  mortals  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. 

Hi^  housekeeper  is  by  no  means  ill-disposed 
to  see  her  master  give  a  dinner-party,  but  then- 
she  must  be  first  consulted.  The  moment  she 
learns  that  this  has  been  arranged  without  her 
concurrence,  such  a  formidable  list  of  objections 
is  raised,  that  he  turns  round  to  her  and  asks 
her  what  he  must  do.  This  is  all  she  wants  ;- 
and  another  day  is  fixed,  and  his  friends  are 
charmed  by  the  freedom  of  Bachelor's  Hall, 
while  their  host,  more  than  half-seas  over,  is 
taken  in  tow  by  Mrs.  Jones,  and  put  out  of  the 
way.  Then  comes  the  pleasure  of  a  house- 
keeper's heart — ^a  party  of  gentlemen — why  'tis 
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worth  twenty  pounds  to  her ;  and  the  discoa« 
sokte  coenobite  finds^  on  examining  his  cellar, 
that  his  friends  are  enormous  drinkers;  his 
butcher's  bill  is  undeniable  evidence  that  their 
eating  is  fully  on  a  par  with  their  bibulousness, 
and  so  on;  while  poor  Mrs,  Jones  condoles 
with  him  most  pathetically,  and  declares  that 
he  is  so  hospitable  and  generous,  that  the  world 
will  miss  him  when  he  is  gone. 

The  means  by  which  Old  Bachelors  are  so 
miserably  hen-pecked — and  all  of  them  are 
hen-pecked  more  or  less — is  by  a  mixture  of 
familiarity  and  prudery,  kindness  and  attention, 
invited  freedoms  and  coy  repulses;  and  all 
these  mingled  with  such  protestations  of  grati- 
tude and  devotion,  so  many  marks  of  attach- 
ment and  kindness,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  believe  but  that  these  originate  in  per- 
sonal regard,  when  in  reality  they  are  depen- 
dent on  official  considerations.  This  appeals  to 
one  of  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  our  moral 
nature :   to  show  attachment  is  an  unfailing 
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meaos  of  securing  attachmenL  It  matters  fiitle 
what  the  olgect  may  be  which  makes  this  ap- 
peal :  come  firom  what  quarter  it  will^  it  ii 
sure  to  be  responded  to. 

It  b  this  great  princijde  of  sympathetic  re- 
gard that  binds  ns  to  domb  iaTonrites,  to  old 
though  useless  senrants,  and  that  forces  the 
parent  to  love  his  idiotic  child,  thongh  feared 
and  disliked  by  all  besides:  so  fitf  does  this 
extend,  that  we  e^en  lore  the  places  that  have 
long  been  oar  homes  or  occasional  resort.  The 
quiet  chimney-corner,  the  low  parlour,  the 
ruined  gable,  the  old  oak,  and  a  hundred  other 
things,  become  our  firiends.  It  is  this  prindple 
that  knits  men  to  their  dependants,  and  which 
in  lact  stands  in  the  place  of  the  more  exalted 
passion  of  love,  in  its  common  mgnifio^tiaitT 

The  whole  force  of  this  principle  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  defenceless  Old  Bachelor:  he 
has  no  family  ties  drawn  tightly  round  him, — 
nothing  to  stand  b^ween  bis  natural  affections 
and  his  housekeeper.     He  has  so  long  been 
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living  for  himself,  that  regard  for  his  own  per- 
sonal  comfort  is  the  paramount  consideratioa 
with  him.  Besides,  if  a  man  of  any  sensibility, 
he  has  probably  been  dreaming  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  yearsi  that  he  was  a  very  pro- 
per person  to  excite  a  lasting  impres6i<Ni  upon 
''  gentle  woman/'  and  perhaps  has  even  won- 
dered no  love*sick  nymph  has  pined  in  melan- 
choly for  his  sake. 

Of  late  years  this  feeling  has  been  gradually 
failing  in  all  probability ;  he  has  begun  to 
think  too  much  of  himself,  to  have  time  to 
think  a  great  deal  about  other  people:  still 
this  idea  is  too  deeply  grafted  in  the  human 
heart  to  be  ever  completely  obliterated;  and 
now,  when  a  buxom  good-looking  woman  opens 
upon  him 

^<  Her  feminine  assaults,  tongue-batteries," 

waylays  him  at  every  end,  anticipates  Us 
wishes,  watches  him  with  the  attention  of 
grateful  humility,  he  is  assailed  in  the  tenderest 
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part — ^his  self-love  is  flattered ;  and  he  returns 
ere  long  this  simulated  regard  with  genuine 
attachment.  He  knows  but  little  of  the  cha- 
racter of  woman,  as  nothing  but  marriage  can 
lay  bare  to  observation  the  entire  of  her  010- 
rale ;  and  he  is  led  away  by  appearances  which 
a  married  man  can  at  once  trace  to  their  proper 
source. 

One  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with 
Old  Bachelors  and  their  housekeepers  is,  that 
their  domestic  submission  and  Platonic  liaisom 
so  rarely  terminate  in  marriage.  This  is  a  re- 
sult which  differs  so  widely  from  similar  as- 
sociations with  widowers,  that  we  have  often 
heard  it  remarked,  and  commented  upon  as  a 
singular  anomaly  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

But  it  may  be  easily  explained.  A  widower 
has  been  a  family  man — has  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  his  wants  and  his  wishes  cared  for, 
mensA  et  /Aoro— and  has  acquired  a  necessity 
for  female  domestic  companionship  and  equal- 
ity.   When  therefore  he  has  been  deprived  of 
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his  wife,  the  Borrow  felt  for  her  loss  is  mingled 
largely  with  the  discomfort  of  his  present  so- 
litary condition.  He  comes  home — and  his 
house  is  cheerless ;  he  misses  its  animus,  and 
either  becomes  a  free  liver  and  boon-companioQ| 
or  he  mopes  about  like  a  tame  linnet  which  has 
escaped  from  its  cage.  His  servants  are  un- 
manageable and  refractory:  they  have  lost 
that  constant  and  close  supervision  which  a 
wife  only  can  bestow  upon  their  doings,  and 
his  household. economy  is  put  all  into  confu- 
sion. 

To  amend  this,  he  takes  to  himself  a  house- 
keeper — a  respectable  woman,  from  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  or' one  who  has  seen  better 
days,  and  been  reduced  to  seek  her  subsistence 
in  this  capacity.  She  comes  as  half-companion 
— half-servant,  settles  herself  down,  and  puts 
things  to  rights.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  almost  impossible  he  should  avoid 
marrying  her:  it  comes  quite  natural — unless 
he  has  already  formed  a  pretty  close  attach- 
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ment  elsewhere.  She  is»  hy  her  situation,  a 
wife  dipute — aad  one  step  only  is  wanted  to 
enable  her  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  the 
higher  office.  The  shrewdness  of  the  sex 
makes  them  quite  conscious  of  this ;  and,  as 
Lance  Outram,  in  Scott's  ^*  Peveril  of  the 
Peak/'  very  sagely  remarked,  ^'  A  woman  in 
the  house  has  so  many  deuced  opportunities.'' 
She  stands  in  the  very  gap  of  his  wishes ;  and 
thus  it  generally  happens  that  a  widower's 
housekeeper,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  be- 
comes a  widower's  wife,  except,  as  it  has  been 
before  said,  in  cases  where  an  attachment  pre- 
exists; and  in  all  these,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence, we  would  strongly  exhort  widowers  to 
get  married  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  that 
before  the  introduction  into  their  domiciles  of 
a  substitute.  But  the  case  is  widely  different 
with  an  Old  Bachelor:  he  has  never  known 
the  comfort  of  a  wedded  life  and  wedded  love, 
which  Milton  has  described  as  a 

"  Perpetual  fountain  of  domevtic  sweets ;  *' 
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neither  has  he  ever  undeigone  the  social  dis^ 
cipline  which  arises  from 

**  The  little  pilfenng  temper  of  a  wife ; " 

uor  lived  in  that  saccession  of  trials  which 
ends  in  true  hasband  philosophy — a  qniet  sub- 
mission of  his  own  peculiar  fancies  and  habits 
to  domestic  control.  As  a  family  man,  he  must 
therefore  be  classed  as  one  oiferm  nature:  his 
own  will  is  his  own  law;  he  has  lived  during 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  probably  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  unshackled  by  domestic 
restraints — has  had,  in  fact,  no  home,  that  is, 
no  place  in  which  his  affections  could  expand 
in  their  proper  direction — no  connexion  which 
could  bind  him  to  them  by  social  communion. 
His  house,  if  he  has  one,  has  been  sought  more 
as  a  place  of  rest — mental  and  bodily — than  as 
the  refuge  of  his  desires  and  expectations. 
The  club,  the  chase,  the  dining  and  supping* 
out  systems  have  constituted  the  theatre  of  bis 
social  enjoyments. 
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Such  a  man  then>  when  he  is  progressing  to 
Old  Bachelorism,  and  finds  that  his  physical 
and  intellectual  energies  are  becoming  unfit 
for  his  usual  haunts  and  sports,  grows  more 
and  more  precise  and  recherche.  He  is  finical 
in  his  dress,  fastidious  in  his  diet,  and  elabo- 
rate in  his  household  aiTangements ;  and  when 
his  Old  Bachelorism  is  confirmed,  and  he 
ranks  himself  as  one  of  the  honourable  fra- 
ternity, and  resolves  upon  a  greater  degree  of 
domesticity,  his  first  want  is  a  housekeeper- 
trustworthy,  and  of  suitable  years  and  de* 
portment.  But  he  does  not  want  her  to  fill 
any  blank  in  his  long*accustomed  habits — not 
to  stand  in  loco  conjugis,  nor  to  ofiiciate  in  all 
the  minuiia  of  married  housekeeping.  There 
is  therefore  no  connecting  link ;  she  is  a  ne» 
cessary  convenience,  and,  for  a  time,  serves 
only  as  maUre»$e  d*h6iel :  but  as  the  gentleman 
goes  on  acquiring  Bachelor  habits,  her  con- 
venience is  heightened  ;  and,  by  dint  of  accom- 
modating herself  to  his  fancies  and  whims,  she 
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quickly  becomes  his  cooosellor  and  nurse — 
and  here  the  connexion  stops :  she  has  at- 
tained her  ends,  and  he  thinks  he  has  attained 
his.  Generally  speaking,  the  good  dame  is 
abundantly  satisfied ;  and  even  if  an  opening 
occurred  for  pushing  her  fortunes  farther,  she 
would  let  it  pass  by,  for  women  have  a  con- 
siderable  ccxitempt  for  the  coddling  and  med- 
dling which  so  often  characterize  an  Old 
Bacheloir's  housewifery.  We  have  heard  many 
women  so  circumstanced  declare,  that  they 
would  as  soon  marry  their  grandfather  as 
their  master. 

The  sex  has  a  nice  sense  of  the  social  and 
physical  dignity  appertaining  to  manhood; 
and  when  it  finds  a  man  eternally  fidgeting 
about  trifles,  and  prying  into  butter-boats  and 
preserve-jars — dusting  his  chair  before  he  sits 
down,  and  punctual  to  a  minute  in  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping, — they  have  an  opinion 
that  he  has  lost  caste,  and  is  degenerated  into 
a  sort  of  hybrid — neither  male  nor  female — a 
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character  of  all  others  the  most  despicable  in 
the  eye  of  a  woman.  This  loss  of  respect 
places  a  strong  barrier  between  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  removes  much  of  that  con** 
ventional  delicacy  and  reserve  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  general  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
under  other  circumstances. 

This  is  strongly  illustrated  by  the  Bache-* 
lor*s  Diary,  forming  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter.  A  kind  of  feeling  grows  up  between 
the  parties,  partaking  of  love,  friendship, 
dependence,  equality,  contempt,  and  regard  : 
the  housekeeper  treats  her  master  as  a  great 
baby — ^never  forgetting,  however,  that  he  is  a 
grown-up  baby ;  she  airs  his  linen,  warms  his 
bed,  cooks  little  tit-bits  for  him,  now  and  then 
caresses  him  in  a  quiet  way,  humours  his 
foibles,  submits  to  his  little  whims,  permits 
innocent  familiarities,  and,  in  short,  treats  him 
as  a  nurse  treats  a  froward  pet.  The  Bache- 
lor, on  his  part,  treats  his  housekeeper  as 
universal  counsellor  and  adviser :  nothing  that 
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he  has  to  do  can  he  do  without  having  her 
opinion;  from  the  airing  of  a  shirt  to  the 
making  of  his  will,  it  is  one  and  the  same.  At 
times  he  foigets  either  that  she  is  a  woman, 
or  that  he  is  a  man;  at  other  times  a  faint 
glimpse  of  their  true  position  comes  dfver  him ; 
and  at  others  he  remembers  himself,  and 
becomes  loving  or  masterful,  as  the  case  may 
be.  His  condition  is»  in  truth ,  a  pitiable  one, 
as  he  is  a  man  without  the  energies  of  man* 
hood — a  woman  at  heart,  and  a  child  in 
judgment. 

The  mastery  of  housekeepers  is  universal 
amongst  the  brotherhood  wherever  they  have  a 

• 

footing.  In  high  life,  indeed,  where  men  w 
so  completely  an  artificial  creature,  that  he 
lives  for  no  purpose  that  can  be  imagined, 
save  his  club  and  his  order.  Bachelorism  par- 
takes of  his  characteristic.  The  wealthy  ana 
aristocratic  Old  Bachelor  is,  generally  sp®^' 
ing,  a  sad  nonentity,  without  even  a  feDf^"**' 
housekeeper,  and  without  a  single  social  or 
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domestic  tie.  He  may  be  honoured  by  nephews 
and  nieces;  but  this  is  but  a  barren  sort  of 
affair,  and  does  nothing  to  soothe  a  man's 
amour  propre.  In  every  rank  below  this,  the 
housekeeper  flourishes,  and  the  consequence  is 
as  goodly  a  collection  of  hen-pecked  mortals  as 
the  most  outrageous  woman-hater  could  wish 
to  see. 

Now  and  then^  indeed,  there  is  an  appear^ 
ance  of  authority — a  sort  of  splenetic  kicking 
amongst  the  housekeepered  '^  Singletons ; "  but 
this  is  in  bad  taste — ^it  only  shows  the  fetter ; 
and  why  should  a  man  exhibit  his  weakness  ? 
— ^The  world  may  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  but  there  is  no  wisdom 
nor  wit  in  aping  the  "  galley-slave." 

Our  advice  to  these  worthies,  therefore,  is, 
be  patient — wear  the  yoke  gently ;  you  are 
standing  proofs  that  you  have  sadly  overshot 
yourselves  in  not  veiving,  as  you  have  ten-times 
the  plagues  the  worst  of  veives  would  have 
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brooght  yoa,  witboat  the  maltitade  of  blisses 
that  the  best  would  have  found  for  you. 

Oh !  but  (they  cry  out)  we  are  independent 
— our  housekeepers  are  dismissible;  show  us 
cause  for  dismissing  themi  and  then  ^'yon 
shall  see  what  you  shall  see/' 

Independent,  forsooth  !  free  agents  ! — just 
as  much  so,  my  worthy  ''Old  Boys,"  as  a 
poor  fellow  on  the  tread-mill. — Show  you 
cause! — show  a  blind  man  the  moon — con* 
vince  the  lunatic  of  his  madness,  and  then 
show  you  cause.  You  are,  and  you  must  be, 
hen-pecked  ;  and  with  this  consolation  we 
leave  you. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SENTIMENTAL  BACHELORS. 

There  is  a  class  of  Bachelors  found  in  the 
two  upper  divisions  of  society,  and  occasionally 
a  few  instances  occur  in  the  lower,  which  we 
.shall  call  ''Sentimental  Bachelors."  According 
to  their  own  account,  they  were,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  most  passionately  enamoured  of 
one  specimen  of  womankind  too  beautiful  for 
earth — nay,  almost  too  bright  for  heaven 
-^a  radiant  vision  created  solely  to  en- 
gross their  affections,  and  then  to  be  snatched 
away.  However  that  may  be,  they  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  they  have  an  idol  of 
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fine  gold  enshrined  in  their  hearts,  and,  on  this 
account,  hold  the  women  of  the  present  day  as 
vastly  inferior  creatures,  in  no  way  to  be  comr 
pared  with  their  lost  cynosure.  We  have  but 
small  patience  with  these  sentimental  gentle- 
men :  they  are  whiners  after  a  shadow,  and 
their  lamentations  afford  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  that  they  are  men  of  narrow  affections, 
and  devoid  of  sensibility. 

If  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  a  wife, 
for  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  passion  has 
been  mellowed  down  into  the  sober  but  con- 
firmed love  of  married  life^  he  may  mourn 
and  mourn  till  he  himself  is  removed :  and 
this  man's  sorrow  is  explicable,  and  to  be 
sympathized  with  : — his  companion  had  shared 
his  joys  and  his  griefs — had  been  in  inti- 
mate communion  so  long,  that  she  had  be- 
come a  portion  of  his  affections  and  of  his 
social  and  domestic  habits.  The  separation  is 
said  figuratively  to  be  a  loss  of  part  of  himself; 
but  we  may  forget  the  figure  of  speech;  and 
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say  traly,  that  it  is  an  absolute  loss  of  the  most 
▼aiaed  part  of  himself.  She  was  the  anchor  of 
his  affections— the  bond  of  love,  holding  him 
by  strict  but  sweet  union  with  home :  she  was 
the  centre  of  a  host  of  associations,  all  of  which 
are  scattered  by  her  removal ;  and  for  a  time, 
when  the  anchor  is  lost,  when  the  bond  is  broken, 
he  drifts  about  like  a  perishing  vessel ;  and, 
although  he  may  again  recover  way,  and  again 
pilot  himself  in  society,  he  is  never  his  for- 
mer self. 

A  roan  so  circumstanced  may  grieve ;  but 
what  excuse  has  the  Bachelor  for  deploring 
his  lost  one,  and  making  her  image  dwell  in 
his  memory  ?  None  on  earth.  It  is  a  kind  of 
puling  quite  imworthy  notice,  and  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  man  has  little  loving  materiel 
within  him;  and  hence  he  has  remained  in 
single  blessedness.  He  has  never  had  a 
manly  heart  to  bestow:  once  he  had  s, fancy, 
and  that  is  the  nearest  point  he  has  been  able 
to  attain  to  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  or  to 
vol..  I.  p 
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deTotiog  himself  to  tke  gentle   tfaraldoiD  of 
woman. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  have 
a  pet  phrase,  taken  from  Bulwer»  himself 
in  his  noviciate  to  Sentimental  Old  Bache- 
lorism. '*  What  ties  have  been  broken  ?  "  they 
exclaim ;  *'  what  affections  marred  ?  The 
Egeria  of  my  hopes  1  no  cell  conceals^  no 
spell  can  invoke  her  now  !  '* 

In  good  sooth  this  is  very  amusing*  life 
has  many  pleasant  springs,  many  sweet 
oases,  even  in  its  general  barrenness;  and 
why,  when  journeying  on,  should  we  neglect 
the  verdant  spots  in  our  path,  to  look  back 
upon  one  nook  we  have  dallied  in  a  little 
longer  than  usual?  We  forget  the  feel- 
ings we  then  had :  we  clothe  it  in  colours 
drawn  from  the  present,  and  convert  it  into  a 
resting-place  for  the  memory.  It  is  pleasant, 
perhaps,  to  have  a  land  of  dreams,  but  surely 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  secured  a  per- 
petual fountain  of  happiness  ;  and,  in  place  of 
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looking  through  the  vistas  of  Time  at  some 
fancied  Ka&ba,  to  have  erected  within  our 
homes  an  altar  to  the  household  divinities^  and 
to  have  paid  our  worship  there. 

What  means   this   sentimentalism   in  other 
cases?     Simply,  that  those  who  indulge  in  it 
have   out-lived  their  sense  of  the  moral  and 
physical   beauty  of  the   sex :    it  has   become 
a    memory,    as   well    as   the   noble    and    ge- 
nerous desire   for  that  companionship    which 
exercises  so  powerful  an   influence   over  the 
earlier  periods   of  manhood.      Then  some  of 
these  Sentimental  Bachelors  felt  deeply;  and 
woman    in    her    magnificent   loveliness    came 
over  their  senses  like  a  gorgeous  vision.     But 
they  wanted   depth  of    character   to  sustain 
the  reality — the   vision    overpowered   them — 
and,  Uke  the  blind  who   have  been  deprived 
of  sight,  they  are  for  ever  bewaihng  the  glories 
of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


LITERARY  BACHELORS. 

Ther  e  is  a  promiscuous  section  of  Bachdofs 
springing  from  the  different  groupes  of  societj^ 
but  most  abundantly  firom  tbe  higher  one, 
which  we  may  style  "  Literary  Bachelors.' 
The  ar»  scribendi,  if  unaccompanied  by  t«^ 
and  prudence^  is  an  unprofitable  calling:  ^^ 
many  who  have  taken  up  tbe  trade  will  doubt* 
less  appeal  to  **  poortith  cauld^"  as  the  stem 
cause  of  their  single  condition. 

But  there  are  causes  beyond  this.  There  is  » 
wide  difference  between  a  learned  man  and  ft 
literary  man.    Many  learned  men  are  Bachelors 
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from  sbeer  ioatteDtion.  They  have  chosen  to 
eagross  their  fiiculties  by  intellectuid  pursuits, 
and  have  as  little  luaowledge  of  the  sex  as 
of  the  philosophers'  stone. 

We  once  hdd  a  lengthy  conversation  with 
one  of  our  most  eminent  scholaiB,  and  a 
distinguidied  orientalist;  and  we  asked  him 
iiow  it  was  that  he  had  not  yet  married. 
The  question  puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and 
we  expected  to  see  him  work  the  problem 
algebraically* 

^'He  did  Hot  know — ^he  co«ld  not  tell-*— 
college— continental  studies — ^professorship — 
he  had  never  thought  ahfout  it — wondered  he 
hadn't»  though — should  think  a  vHfe  would 
make  him  comfortable — should  lil^e  somebody 
to  hoil  his  egg%  fill  his  pipe^  and  write  his 
letters.'' 

The  tsud  k,  it  was  an  affa^  the  man  had 
never  studied,  perhaps  hardly  thought  of 
since  his  mind  had  taken  its  definitive 
bent.    And  this  is  thd  case  with  many  other 
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men  who  enter  deeply  and  habitually  iaUf 
abstract  inquiries :  there  is  nothing  in  them 
calculated  to  stir  one  single  chord  of  human 
feeling ;  and  their  sympathies  and  affec' 
tions^  being  thus  uncultivated,  run  to  waste: 
and,  if  at  times  their  existence  makes  itself 
felt,  the  demonstration  is  so  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular, that  ten  to  one  it  is  mistaken,  and  the 
"  learned  pate  "  very  unceremoniously  classed 
amongst  the  decided  idiots. 

With  literary  men,  in  the  common  accept 
tation  of  the  term,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Their  pursuits  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  busy  worid,  as  the  time  is  gone  for  lite- 
rature to  shroud  itself  in  silence  and  seclusion. 
Their  studies  and  their  writings  are  often  in- 
dicative of  high  imaginative  power,  and  of  a 
warm  perception  of  the  passions  and  senti^ 
ments ;  and  to  judge  from  these,  it  would  be 
natural  to  believe  that  marriage,  as  the  only 
resltng-plaoe  for  impassioned  feelings,  would 
be  the  chosen  home  of  literary  men. 
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But  it  18  not  SO :  and  even  when  it  so  happens^ 
4t  by  DO  means  follows  that  because  a  maa 
'Writes  well  on  the  attributes  of  domestic  love, 
that  his  practice  should  be  in  €K^cordance  with 
his  concepttonof  these— or  that  be,  whose  bursts 
of  passionate  eloquence  make  the  heart  leap  and 
the  eye  glisten,  should  pour  out  the  luxuriance 
of  his  emotions  upon  his  immediate  connexions. 
Rousseau  maintained  that  goodness  and  talent 
must  exist  together;  but  Rousseau  was  more 
takilfol  tn  theorising  on  morals  than  in  practical 
jnorality. 

Bulwer  has  said  somewhere  that  the  ex- 
pression of  Scrabo*  ''there  cannot  be  a 
food  poet- who  is  not  first  a  good  inan/'  is 
a  paradox^  and  yet  a  paradox  sot  very  far 
from  the  truth.  To  illustrate  this,  he  says, 
''  a  good  poet  may  not  be  a  good  man,  but  he 
must  have  certain  good  dispositions — above 
all,  that  disposition  which  sympathizes  with 
noble  sentiments,  with  lofty  actions,  with  the 
beauty  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  earth.    Tlus  may 
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wt  suftctt  tQ  wake  lun  a  good  man  $  ifti  i»- 
Anepoe  may  be  oountocacted  a  buadied  waj^ 
but  it  ia  not  ooimtMaeted  in  bb  oomiiostkm- 
Tb^ra  die  beli^  pfortion  of  bia  inteliect  awalM 
^T-ibere  be  givea  veot  to  eotbuaiaam  aad 
to  generoua  and  warm  emotions.  Stome  may 
baTe  been  banb  to  bis  wife»  but  bia  heait  wit 
tender  at  tbe  moaoient  be  wioto  ^Maiia."' 
Tbis  explanation  of  Mi.  Bulwer'a  is  tbe  aaW 
Unity  of  fallacy. 

Upon  tbia  mode  of  talking  away  tbe  atem- 
neaa  of  Sterne^  the  harsbness  of  Milton^ 
and  the  contrarieties  of  Byron,  the  felon  on 
the  gaUows  and  tbe  convict  in  the  hmlka  aie 
not  ipery  fwt  from  being  yiitaoQa  men.  Tbe 
most  depraved  of  men  ean  be  doqaeat  in 
pmise  of  honesty  and  Tirtiie ;  and  the  veriest 
wretch  that  ev«r  drew  the  braatb  <^  life  has  a 
eonacioaeness  of  parity  and  holy  living. 

In  feci,  tbe  Qod  of  Nature  baa  impbtnted 
in  all  men,  endowed  with  onr  usual  atltiT 
btites^  a  MMe  faf  tU  hmmtg  t^  ifa  mimd  mi 


^  tim  iiMki  it  is  aii>  ittBtiiiet  interwoven  \Mk 
omn  ftcnkies^  the  uM^mewi  of  whidi  meft  np 
spontaneously  in  the  hearts  Bst  it  is  ttiH 
sQPiigh  Aat  a  nutn  should  have  the  power  of 
ezpreMtdg  the  passionbte  impulses  «n4  the 
noble  thoaghts  springing  from  this':  the  power 
of  eilpression  may  make  him  a*  poet ;  it  wiU 
neilher  midce  him  a  g^d  husband  nor  a 
good  citizen. 

So  it  is  with  literary  men :  it  is  one  thing 
to  describe  ftelings^  it  is.  miother  to  act 
up  to  them ;  and  the  eloquenee  and  sid»tle 
uMginiiigB  which  crowd  the  pages  of  many 
aathoiB,  dwindle  down  into  commonrplaces 
when  they  are  brought  vis-i'^ns  with  society; 
The  ideal,  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  their 
pursuits,  refines  the  intellect  without  a  cor- 
respondent inflaence  upon  morals  or  the  science 
of  living  well:  and  hence  they  ase  fastidious 
iA  the  abstract,  and  often  coarse  in  realities. 

Genius  too,  especially  acknowledged  genius, 
ha»  often  a  restlessness  of  tempei«ment  un« 
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ftfourable  to  the  fiill  developeiuent  of  domestic 
irirtnes :  there  is  a  want  of  staidaess  vA 
sobriety  about  it,  that  interferes  wofiiUy  with 
the  business  details  of  courting  for  marriage. 
Its  possessor  becomes  frequently  tin  homme  de 
sociite-^-^  liver  from  home,  an  habitual  lounger, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  wiving ;  or,  if  he  be 
forced  to  drudge  for  his  subsistence,  no  sooner 
is  the  galling  chain  of  daily  servitude  unloosed, 
but  he  hunts  after  some  stimulus,  mental  or 
physical,  to  ease  his  pent-up  fancies. 

And  again,  many  literary  men,  of  a  sentimental 
turn  of  mind,  are,  as  far  as  women  are  conceroed, 
dreamers:  they  have  conjured  up  some  ftir 
spirit,  and  fondly  hope  to  meet  with  its 
counterpart.  The  search  is  hopeless:  there 
are  thousands  of  beautifQl  beings,  indeed,  fiurer 
and  better,  perhaps,  than  the  tenants  of  s 
poet's  dream ;  but  they  are  creatures  of  the 
earth,  and,  as  such,  must  be  wooed,  won,  voA 
cherished* 

Btill  more  than  this,   mind    is  often  setf- 
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ish — that  iS|  pertinacious  of  its  own  worldly 
ways,  and  jealous  and  suspicious  of  close 
companionship ;  nor  are  there  a  few  who  cany 
this  so  far,  that  they  would  fain  have  us 
believe  that  intellect  has  triumphed  over 
feeling — ^that  they  are  become  the  teres  atque 
rotundus  of  the  stoic-7-that  they  are  peoj^e  to 

**  Whose  smooth-rubb'd  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form  nor  feeling,  great  or  small, — 
But  reasoning  self-sufficing  things. 
And  intellectuals  all  in  all  ;** 

and  in  the  spirit  of  cold  philosophy  travel 
onward  through  life,  unblessed  and  unblessing. 
Men  of  a  poetic  temperament,  especially 
where  that  temperament  has  been  chastened 
and  sublimed  by  abstract  reasoning,  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  unqualified  for  association  with 
women  as  they  are.  Milton — whose  genius 
was  most  profound, — whose  intellect  was  most 
grand  and  imposing, — whose  form,  figure,  and 
disposition  seemed  to  have  been  elaborately 
finished,  as  a  model  for  grace  and  manliness — 


m 

iHidiet,  mmift  %  hftub  aai  viong^judgiDg 
^  lo  the  au.  Hf  wm  WBkmpff  m  hSm 
Wft'-^  •ekitioiM;  tad  yel  what  can  ba 
Wntiliil  or  mact  loochi^g  than  nany  of  las 
obs«rv«6oDs  on  Ikmmo  feiicitjr-  Wmvtea,  a 
Hum  who  entevod  deeply  ioto  tfie  geama  of 
Milton,  acatdy  remariu — '*  By  sindying  the 
reveries  of  the  PUtonic  writers,  be  contracted 
a  theory  concerning  the  chastity  and  the  parity 
of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  like 
other  risionaries,  he  indulged  his  iiaagioatioa 
with  ideal  refinevenls,  aad  with  pleesiag  and 
iiiym^nniiiop    nnHnaa    of  excellence    and    ner* 

fection.  Plalo's  sentimental  or  roetaphysicai 
love  he  seems  to  have  ayphed  to  the  natural 
love  between  the  seaes : "  and  though  no  maa 
of  later  times  has  approximated  to  Milton,  yet 
many  men  have  either  become  Bachejora 
through  this  iea)peraaMOl»  or  have  taken  wivea 
from  abstmct  notions*  sod  been  unhsH^y. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

TOE  AMOBOUS  OLD  BACHELOR. 

^  hone'  various  mindr  ekes  vantusly  inifyftre; 
He  stirs  is  gootle  natures,  gentlafire/^ 

Dryden. 

KoTHiKG  18  more  remarkidUe  about  Thomas 
Trckkr,  Esq.,  who  sita  for  our  portrait  of  an 
AmorouB  Bachelor,  than  tfte  feet,  timt  ha  re- 
amnis.  in  a  state  oC  celibacy  af2  tfie  reveread  age 
of  sixty;  imp,  to  judge  fioom  his  purauite^ 
langmigey  and  pleasures,  we  shojold  at  oiKe 
pvonoance  that  hia  Uood  waft  veify  "  love-- 
broth;"  yet  so  it  is»— a  bacfaelov  he  is>  an*  a 
bachelor  he  will  remain,  even  should  he  live 
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to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  Now  this  is  a 
singularity ;  for,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  has  been  constantly  in  love  since  he  num- 
bered eighteen  years. 

Let  us  look  at  him — ^why,  he  is  as  likelf 
a  man  to  please  a  woman's  eye  as  you  will 
*see  in  a  summer's  day;  rather  diminutive--- 
but  none  the  worse  for  that  — "  ingenttt 
animas  exercent  in  corpore  parvo:'*  dressed 
quite  it  la  mode,  save  and  excepting  that 
the  skirts  of  his  claret-coloured  coat  are  a 
little^  a  very  little  broader  than  common,  and 
the  points  of  his  low-quartered  shoes  some- 
what of  the  broadest;  his  cravat  is  unex- 
ceptionable,  his  linen  white  as  snow^  and 
carved  like  an  apple-pie ;  the  cut  of  his  vest, 
and  the  fit  of  his  culotins,  admirable,  and 
setting  off  to  advantage  a  reasonably  g'^oi 
pair  of  legs,  little  the  worse  for  wear;  his 
manners  the  very  pink  of  courtesy — and,  take 
him  altogether,  he  may  be  safely  declared, 
pooit  device — a  gentleman  I 
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The  walk  of  his  private  sitting-room  present 
a  goodly  show  of  beauties,  **  scorning  the  veil 
of  dress :"  here  a  Naiad  sporting  in  the  trans- 
parent element  with  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
that  gaze  upon  you  as  if  in  consciousness  of 
your  presence ;  there  a  "  wood-nym|4i  wild/' 
half-hidden  yet  wishful  to  be  seen ;  and  a 
hundred  other  splendid  and  delicate  creatures^ 
that  seem  to  live  and  blush  on  the  canvass — 
production  of 

^  Rare  artisans,  whose  pencils  move 
Not  oar  delight  alone,  but  love." 

The  shelves  of  his  library  are  filled  with  a 
good  selection  of  works,  handsomely  bound 
and  gilt,  the  burden  of  which  is  **  Oh,  'tis 
love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love  ;" — and  yet  Mr.  Tickler 
is  a  chaste  bachelor ! 

Nor  have  his  attentions  been  confined  to 
canvass  and  letter-press  beauties:  for  the  last 
forty-four  years  he  has  been  indefatigable  in 
falling  in  love  with  the  handsomest  women  of 
his  day,  whether  maids,  wives,  or  widows. 


i 


Nor  m  kis  anxiHM  %  wkit  dbAlei 
Imo  Matoil  beflidtt  llMt  lof«ly  giri  wMi 
mmmm%  ejm  and  hemng  booHs:  wk^  Ike 

qinvtr,  hi*  taague  fUten ;  and  well  tkef 
for  the  is  a  creature  **  to  plaat  a  aosl 
ihe  riba  of  daath,*'  aiacb  oiore  to  roaae 
ia  ike  bacbelor*8  loackwood  bearl. 

Look,  at  him  half  irrooacid  at  ka  ia  ia  tke 
deep  reoeaa  of  that  oriel  window,  in  conpni^ 
with  the  beatttiful  Widow  Manaelj  wkoae  coif 
lends  new  charms  to  her  noble  fcatores :  her  soft 
eyes  are  bent  upon  him^  and  they  pierce  kim 
lo  the  rery  back-bone,  and  make  Uu  Adgat 
like  a  loi^og  child* 

See  hiu  tiU-a^Ue  with  the  loveliest  of  wives 
and  matrons,  Mrs.  M /  she  who  feels 

'<  In  the  ioft  duties  of  a  nrtuous  love. 
Such  pore,  iertoe  deligfat,  •■  frr  mmceudf 
Whet  men  call  pleMure— the  dalinout  joy 
Of  an  intoxicated,  feveriih  brain  1 " 

Watch    with   what    insinuating   fondness    he 
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sidles  up  to  her,  and  eairiei  oa  Ihe  eonver- 
salkm  in  that  low,  mysterious,  confidential 
tone  used  by  lovers^  whilst  his  looks  express 
bow  much  he  envies  the  cherub  baby  that  is 
reposing  on  her  breast,  in  the  untroubled  sleep 
of  infimtine  innocence. 

Observe  him  leaning  over  the  chair  of 
that  sweet  girl  who  is  playing  on  the  piano ; 
she  is  no  bad  representative  of  St.  CeciKa: 
and  listen,  we  pray  you,  to  his  singing  to 
her  accompaniment;  he  is  obviously  sin* 
cere;  one  hand  is  placed  upon  his  heart, 
another  upon  the  young  lady's  chair,  and  he 
turns  up  his  eyes  like  a  duck  in  a  thunder- 
storm :  hark  how  his  voice  trembles ;  what 
exquisite  modulation ;  what  unspeakable  tender- 
ness!— 


'*  Aft  after  aooDy  om  fammer's  day, 
Venus  stood  kithing  in  a  m-erj^ 

Cupid  a-shooting  went  that  way. 
New  strung  bis  bow,  n«w  filFd  his  qurv-er. 
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<«  With  skUl  he  choce  his  sbupest  dtrt| 
With  all  his  might  his  bow  he  drew-ew ; 

Swift  to  his  beauteous  parent's  heart 
The  too*weIl  guided  arrow  flew-ew. 

"  I  faint,  I  die,  the  goddess  cried, 
O  cruel ;  couldst  thou  find  none  other 

To  wreak  thy  spleen  on?--Pamcide? 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother. 


i< 


Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak : 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  did  not  know  ye : 
Alas !  how  easy  my  mistake  I 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness,  Chl^o^." 


At  this  last  line  he  throws  a  most  expressive 
quaver  into  his  voice :  and  such  has  been  bis 
mode  of  life  for  forty*four  years;  aad  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  sound,  Mr.  Tickler  is  a 
chaste  old  bachelor,  and  would  be  as  much 
shocked  at  being  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  peccadillo,  as  if  charged  with  felony* 
He  is  an  invaluable  man  to  the  ladies,  and 
as  useful  as  a  wishing-cap :  his  complaisance 
and  good-nature  being  invariable:  to  the  old 
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maids  he  is  a  perpetual  bouquet,  handing  them 
about  with  as  much  gallantry  and  devotion 
as  he  did  in  the  period  of  the  downy  cheek 
and  the  budding  breast ;  praising  their  persons^ 
and  admiring  their  antiquated  charms,  till  they 
think  themselves  young  again,  and  look  upon 
him  as  a  perfect  Adonis.  Has  one  of  them  a 
sick  monkey,  he  is  at  once  consulted,  and 
becomes  the  depository  of  all  its  symptoms 
and  amiable  peculiarities.  lias  another  a  fancy 
for  a  parrot  or  a  piping  bulfihch,  he  scours  the 
neighbourhood,  opens  a  correspondence  with 
dealers  in  such  articles,  and,  having  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  desired  object,  presents  it  to 
the  fair  one  with  a  copy  of  complimentary 
verses,  comparing  her  voice  to  the  tunefulness 
of  the  one,  and  her  complexion  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  other.  Has  a  third  lost  her 
tabby,  he  is  ready  with  proper  consolation  to 
ease  the  breast  of  the  sorrowing  virgin;  and 
no  rest  is  given  the  feline  race  till  another,  as 
like  the  former  as  two  beans,  is  purring  on  her 
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lap,  benealk  tht  wkile  baai  of  Ike 
Bachelor. 

Al  Um  biMking  up  of  a  qoiet  c«id*part]r» 
who  but  Mr.  Tickler  it  permitted  to  cover  their 
viatry  boeoms  with  shawl  or  cloak,  to  tie  the 
string  louad  their  andeot  perMos,  or  apply  the 
pin  benealh  their  smooth  chins  7  who  bat  he  is 
seen  guiding  their  footsteps  through  the  dark* 
some  nighty  whisperiag  gentle  things  in  their 
not  unwilling  ears,  and  being  finally  dismhsrd 
with  a  sisterly  kiss,  and  <«fie.  Sir! '' 

To  younger  maideBS  the  Amorous  Old  Bachelor 
is  equally  ▼aloable :  his  ana  is  readily  accepted, 
hii  escort  gladly  receiyed  to  ballSy  theatres,  and 
sights.  If  a  little  female  party  is  arranged  for 
a  rural  ezeunion,  who  but  he  is  the  invited 
companioD,  when  younger  men  are  looked  upon 
as  dangerous  by  parents  or  guaidiaas?  He, 
h  appy  man,  is  permitted  to  assist  over  stilea, 
hedge-rows,  or  brooks:  his  handkeichief  ia 
spread  for  the  bdle  of  the  hour  to  seat  hesself 
on  the  grassy  bank :  he  throws  himsdf  at  her 
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feet,  and  liatois  to  her  pretty  prattle  about 
trecft  and  fields  and  birds,  till  the  gentle  crea- 
ture's heart  is  softened  by  the  sights  and  sounds 
around  her,  and  then  she  talks  of  love, — ''  ye 
gods,  how  she  does  talk  !"  while  the  enraptured 
Bachelor,  overpowered  by  sweet  sensations, 
**  gives  sigh  for  sigh,  and  tear  for  tear  lets 
fall/'  till  he  fancies  himself  the  Colin,  and  she 
the  Amanda  of  some  well-remembered  pastoral, 
which  he  does  not  fail  to  recite  with  due  em- 
phasis and  tenderness, — happy  man  ! 

Is  a  book,  or  a  drawing,  or  a  pattern,  or  an 
earring,  or  a  bracelet,  or  a  shoe-tie,  or  a 
thimble,  or  a  bodkin,  wanted  by  a  blooming 
damsel,  the  officious  gentleman  is  never  easy 
till  he  carries  it  in  triumph  to  the  smiling  syren, 
and  is  rewarded  with  a  look—-''  a  tell* tale 
look ;"  or  perhaps  she  whispers  him — ''  you 
are  the  best  creature  alive.  Ah,  Mr.  Tickler ! 
what  a  pity  you  are  an  old  bachelor !"  And 
the  gallant  veteran,  if  time  and  opportunity  are 
fitting,  sometimes  in  these  melting  moments 
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succeeds  in  ravishing  a  kiss,  the  p^ame  of 
which  he  swears  shall  live  on  his  lips  for  ever 
— happy  bachelor ! 

Does  he  find  some  pensive  Jnliet  wrapped  in 
maiden  meditation^  negligently  reclined  on  her 
ottoman,  watching  the  sun-set  hour,  with  eyes 
full  of  ^'  dewy  light/'  and  a  heart  softened  by 
thoughts  of  young  love ;  with  the  privilege  of 
his  character,  he  sits  beside  her,  and,  being 
himself  filled  with  wandering  hopes  and  wishes, 
talks  to  her  in  language  so  consonant  to  her 
own  feelings,  that  she  sighs,  and  lets  fall  the 
**  fringed  curtains "  of  her  eyelids,  till  she  is 
roused  from  her  trance  by  the  recollection  that 
it  is  only  Mr.  Tickler,  an  old  bachelor  of  sixty: 
she  however  gives  him  her  hand,  which  she 
holds  tenderly,  while  pointing  to  the  evening- 
star  just  glimmering  in  the  hour  of  early 
twilight,  and  recites 

''  Hail,  golden  star  I  of  ray  serene, 
Thou  fav'rite  of  the  Cyprian  queen. 
O  Hesper  I  glory  of  the  night, 
Difiusing  rays  of  blissful  light : 
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Bright  star  of  Venus,  mayst  thoU  piove 
The  gentle  harbinger  of  love  1" 

These  exquisite  lines  he  repeats  sotto  voce,  which 
the  smiling  nymph  begs  he  will  write  down  in 
her  album  :  he  then  starts  off  into  the  Sapphic 
strain : — 

'*  Bless'd  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he 
Who  fondly  sighs  and  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
SofUy  speak  and  sweetly  smile ;" 

till,  fearing  the  old  geutleinan*s  vivacity,  she 
invites  him  to  sing  her  a  song  of  his  younger 
years. 

The  complacent  Bachelor  at  once  lifts 
up  his  voice,  and  warbles  his  best,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  Unless  with  my  Amanda  bless'd. 
In  vain  I  twine  the  woodbine  bow-er ; 

Unless  to  dock  her  sweeter  breast. 
In  vain  I  rear  the  breathing  flow-er. 

'*  Awaken 'd  by  the  genial  year. 

In  vain  the  birds  around  me  sing, 
In  vain  the  freshening  fields  appear ; 

Without  my  love  there  is  no  spring : 
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and  having  thus  senped*  for  her  amusement  and 
the  momentarf  indulgence  of  a  deeper  feelmg, 
he  accompanies  her  to  the  drawing-room, 
flonrishing  his  lily-white  pocket-handkerdiiefi 
which  diffuses  **  Sabeean  odours,"  and  resigns 
her  to  one  anxiously  awaiting  her  coming,  and 
then — transfers  his  attentions  to  her  moflier. 

The  Amorous  Old  Bachelor  is  perhaps  even 
more  useful  to  the  married  ladies  than  to  either 
old  or  young  maidens.  Husbands,  after  the 
honeymoon,  generally  show  a  strange  anti- 
pathy to  attending  their  wives  in  their  shopping 
and  morning  calls :  here  then  the  Amorous  Old 
Bachelor  becomes  a  capital  walking-stick,  and 
he  is  quite  in  his  element ;  and  as  he  is  known 
far  and  wide,  and  is  deep  in  the  secrets  of  the 
sex,  his  presence  is  no  check  upon  the  tittle- 
tattle  current  on  such  occasions :  he  may  thus 
be  considered  as  a  circulating  medium  between 
husbands  and  wives  and  the  rest  of  the  sex ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  hears  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  scandal,  but  he  is  a  prudent  man, 


and  nMy  hol^ft  bia  to]igm»  tifafliiiidg  up  Mi 
k;w»wlf  cjg^ /or  lut  own  piivtte  aikatt<00<«» ' 

If  bosineBB  or  pleasure  have  U)t^  a  loanied 
HMn  aw9]r  fiom  hia  fiuaaily ,  no  oooner  ac^  canoes 
placed  on  t}ie  sitting^iooin  talMe,  and  Ibe  cur- 
teina  dra^n,  l^nt  skiughtway  the  veteran  antem 
in  fill!  dreae,  thus  affording  a  stiong  csMtraaito 
the  absent  spousei  to  while  away  an  hoor  at 
ba<^gajBainon  or  piquet  with  the  soUtaay  wife. 
Or  does  the  obstinate  fellow  refuse  to  attend 
her  (p  the  theatre  or  concert,  he  is  sure  to  drop 
in  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to.proffer  his  sendees. 
Or  hiMi  a  wedded  friend  a  sick  child,  he  is  con- 
stant in  his  visits  and  sympathies :  or  is  she 
convalescent  from  illness^  h^  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  Dutch-oven  in  her  room,  warming  gruel 
or  tea,  or  toasting  bread,  or  sopping  biscuit  in 
wine,  or  givifig  h^r  physic,  or  hplding  a  smell- 
ing-bottle to  her  nosoj  or  threading  her  needle, 
or  serving  as  a  silk-hQlder  or  cotton-winder, 
or  doing  a  hundred  other  little  services  whilst 
the  nurse  is  aaleep^  and  the  indifferei^  huaband 
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either  quietly  reading  tlie  newspupar  attd  mppBf 
his  l>randy-and- wateri  or  disputing  with  a  fiieiid 
on  polities  or  trade. 

Nor  is  it  on  these  ooeasions  only  the 
AmoroQS  Old  Bachel<Hr  shows  his  deyotioa  to 
the  sex.  Is  a  party  given,  who  b«t  he  » 
prime  counsellor  and  assistant  to  the  mistreM 
of  the  feast;  for  he  is  deeply  learned  in  the 
mysteries  of  china-closets,  tea-equipages,  wine- 
decanters,  and  wax-candles? — happy  man!— 
he  may  be  seen  in  close  conference  in  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  sittingHfoom,  pariour,  spare 

« 

bed-room,  and  store-room ;  and  who  knows 
what  *^  faTonrs  secret,  sweet  and  precious/'  he 
thus  earns  from  "  ringed ''  beauties  1 — Well,  he 
certainly  deserves  something ;  but  he  is  neve^ 
theless  a  most  correct  gentleman. 

But  it  is  amongst  the  widows  that  Mr. 
Tickler  shines  most  resplendently.  Give  and 
take  is  the  order  of  die  day ;  and  the  cunning 
and  experienced  dames  use  him  as  a  whetstoae 
for  their  passions  and  propensities ;  M^ilst  b^ 
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beiBg  kept  upcHi  the.^iit  vive,  exhibits  all  his 
points  in  their  beet  and  most  striking  order. 
Alike  free  from  the  bashful  timidity  of  the  girl, 
the  matronly  scruples  of  the  wife,  and  the 
frigidity  or  cautious  terror  of  the  old  maid,  the 
widow  puts  him  upon  the  rack  of  her  amorous 
iagoiuity,  to  extract  from  him  some  deter- 
mined advance.  Here  is  Mrs.  Shackle,  a 
widow  of  six  months'  standing,  reclining  luxu- 
riously on  a  sofa;  thinking,  doubtless,  of 
"  joys  now  dead,  of  sweetness  fled : "  and 
here  comes  the  magnanimous  Bachelor,  for 
truly  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  venture 
on  a  widow  in  this  situation,  unless  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  some  decisive  step.  Here 
however  he  comes  in  tights,  silk  stockings, 
and  pumps,  and  looking  as  killing  as  possible. 
His  hair  is  arranged  d  PAntony,  his  cravat 
without  stain  or  wrinkle,  his  whiskers  newly 
dyed,  an  extra  new  tooth,  and  ^'smelling  as 
sweet  as  any  gentlewoman."  He  throws  an 
air  of  v^r  and  elasticity  into  his  steps,,  and, 
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marrhing  boldly  op  lo  the 
pheM  hk  hmad  on  hm  hoMt,  aad 
himiclf  hor  slivoy— Hi  fanl  wo  itooU 
lake  lor  o  thoMosd  poowli* 

«<  Hah,   Mr.  Tickler !   mry  bofifiy  te 
yoii ;  bttt  yoo  are  e  Joegcwc  wmm,  to 
to  one's  fetuenent ;  a  eed  onn,  Mr.  D^kr ; 
a  tad  man ! '' 

''  *Poa  hoooor^  my  dear  lla*am9  yon  do  me 
injustice;  I  am  a  periect  lamb»  I  aanre  yon; 
never  injured  man,  woman,  or  ckild  in  my 


''  Well.  Mr.  Tickler,  I  snppoee  I  must  be- 
liere  you;    but  my  bte  dear  hntband  wften 
warned  me  against  your  arte,  I  ataam  yon. 
Ah  !  he  was  an  excellent  man,  Mr.  Tickler — 
an  excellent  man  1   1  lost  a  treasure  when  I 
lost  him.    He  often  said,  <  faewam  Mr.  Tickler, 
Anne ;  be 's  a  dangerous  fellow,  depend  npoe 
it.     I  make  no  account  of  sueh  a  eoddli^ 
feUow — something  in  the  wind*  take  asy  ^word 
for  it,'    Yes,  Mr.  Tickler,  such  were  my  di 
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^k|Mitfd*4  wt»A%  I  MMmat  yon,  and  he  was  an 
eacaUaM  wia,  Mr<  Tickler/' 

**  He  .wae.  aa  eacatteat  maa,  mj  aweel 
Lady»  I  adaiit;  .Imi%  he:  dad  nie  uigfuAet^  I 
avear  to  jim.> — pemiii  me  to  aRange  yowr 
eoijfmre : — he  was  ckaily  wroaig : — ^what  a  fina 
haad  ef  hair! — 'threads  of  gold*  ererj  bit  of 
it.  Yea,  my  dear  Ma'am,  Shackle  was  an 
enceUeoi  man,  there  *8jbo  denying  it ;  and  yon 
wffeied  a  loss,  hasi  to  bear,  and  difficalt  to 
reflaoe,  when  il  plesaed  Providence  to  imntch 
him  fiom  your  anna : — by  the  bye,  allow  me 
to  examine  that  bracelet  ;-;-*  fine  cameo,  and 
nn  ai)n .  worthy  Cleopatilt —  so  ioond»  so 
smooth,  aa  poished!  and  these  fingers  are 


»f9 


*  Ivory  aiTOws  dppM  with  petrL 

t  >  a  •  -  <  • 

<<  Oh  fie,  BSr.  Tickler !— why,  Shackle  nerei^ 
uaed  to  talk  so ! — fie.  Sir !  I  begin  to  think 
yoo  are  very  wicked.'' 

'*  Nothing  of  the  sort,  most  amiable  widow : 
— that  my  friend  Shackle  never  talked  so,  I 
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will  beKere;  but  he  wm  wu  exodlenC  «k0, 
nobody  can  deny  that.  I  have  oAm  tbongbc, 
howerer,  that  hnsbanda  addom  are  IbUy  aen* 
•iUe  of  the  valae  of  their  wivea ;  poaieitiani  1 
know  not  why^  altera  them  strangely ;  bet 
•ull.  Shackle  was  an  excellent  man." 

**  Yea,  indeed  he  was,  Mr.  Tickler ;  ao 
tender  and  aflRectiottate ;  a  dear  good  man !" 

''  Well,  well,  hot  having  thus  tasted  ma- 
trimony, why  don*t  yon  hang  oot  a  aignd 
for  another  conaoit?  Shackle  it  gone  tire- 
Tocably : — why  waste  your  yoaA  and  beauty 
in  empty  reflections  T  " 

<<Ah,  Mr.  Tickler,  where  shall  I  find 
another  Shackle?  how  dare  I  venture  on 
another  man,  having  had  tuch  a  one  ?  ** 

"  Tnt,  there 's  as  good  fish  in  the 
ever  came  out  of  it ;  and  if  Shackle  is 


ti 


«'  I  trott  wt  have,  vndiia  the  liiid. 
Five  hundred  good  m  b«  1 " 

Ah,  Mr.  Tickler,  I  dare  say«  I  daie  say ; 


\wt  how. IS  one  to  know  the  good  ones?  If 
3K>u  were  on  the  marrying  list,  your  good 
qualities  ave  so  well  known,,  that — ^that— ui 
short  there  is  no  knowing  what  might 
liappen/'    . 

^'AhJ  my  sweet  widow,  yon  flatter;  and 
why  should  not  I  marry,  pray?  'Time  has 
but  slightly  thinned  my  flowing  locks,'  or 
<  shrank  my  sweUing  calyes ; '  and  I  am  as 
full  of  life. as  a  '  three-year  old/  What,  when 
I  called  myself  an  old  bachelor  1  why,  ^  I  did 
Slot  think  I  should  live  to  he  married;' — but 
with  you,  widow !  I  vow  to  Heaven  you  are 
a  bomne  bouche  for  an  abbot/' 

*'  Oh,  fle!  Really,  how  yon  do  talk!  I 
am  positivjely  afraid  of  you :— do  let  go  my 
hand.    Oh,  fie!    what  a  naughty  man  you 


**  Welly  my  cihanning  widow,  you  won't 
have  me»  then  I — Hah,  here  comes  Mr.  Snow- 
ball»  with  his  amiable  sister.  Widow,  widow, 
beware  of  SnowbalL' 


it 
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And  BoiwithaUiidiiif  Ut.  Tickler  hm  bM 
Ihttty  M  Mr«  Hood  hw  it,  *'  ^tiighi  at  i 
precipM ''  for  fbrty^four  jmnf  bi»  is  tiiU  «i 
OM  Bachelor. 

With  his  own  sex  the  Amorona  OU  Baehabf 
ie  by  no  meiuif  m>  grant «  fii^Mrtt«r  to  with  ike 
IwKes :  he  neither  driidui»  unleBs  a  aii^le  gM 
of  v^ine,  generally  home-'madey — oor  aoiDlfces, 
nor  meddlee  in  the  afiarre  ef  the  aatioA»  ^ 
joint  the  clab,  nor  sweara,  ner  haute,  ncNr  goetf 
ott  'Cbang^t  n6r  lend*  moneys  nor  mos  in  debti 
nor  gamblee ;  he  does  nothing,  in  shoft,  tbatr 
in  the  usual  mode  of  reckoaiog  things*  cstf 
stamp  him  with  (he  name  of  "  good  fellow :  '* 
6xi  the  contraryi  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  jobo 
who  has  so  long  dangled  tH  the  end  of  aprdo* 
strings,  and  spent  his  tiise  no  pi^^petiMdly  ^^ 
women,  that  his  right  to  the  masculine  dred^  i^ 
elceeedingly  eqoivooal ;  and  m  oonsec^eence  of 
this  injustice^  they  do  m>t  hesitate  to  jeke  tnfl^ 
most  unmercifully. 

But  Mr.  Tickler  is  a  hippy  asan  ootwith* 
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staadingy  and  his  green  old  age  will  pass  away 
quite  as  harmlessly  and  pleasantly  as  his  yonth 
and  manhood.  And  finally,  he  will  bequeath 
his  property  to  the  Penitentiary  and  Lying-in 
Hospital,  and  will  be  immortalised  by  having 
his  portrait  bung  up  in  the  board-rooms  of  these 
laudable  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WOMAN-HATING  OLD  BACHELOR. 
*'Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent  I ''--Miuoh. 

"Your  opinion  of  the  sex  is  wrongi  Mr. 
Contexti  —  positively  wrong;  and  I  cannot 
imagine  of  what  materials  that  man  must  be 
made*  who  has  such  an  antipathy  to  the  sweet- 
e8t>  the  best»  and  the  most  attractive  of  created 
things — woman." 

**  I  tell  youy  Sir*  that  she  is  no  such  thing ;  1 
had  as  lief  see  a  toad  as  a  woman.  Ah !  n^^^ 
not  women — 

*  They  are 
The  bane  of  empire,  and  the  rot  of  power  1 
The  cause  of  all  our  mischie6>  murders,  massscres  I 


What  aeas  of  blood  they  've  spilt  in  former  ages  !— 
Womaiiy  that  dooms  us  all  to  one  sure  graTe^ 
And  &ster  damns  than  Providence  can  save/ 

If  yoa  \e  nothing  to  talk  about  bat  woman,  I 
wish  yoa  good  morning,  and  more  wit/' 

**  Hah  !  hah !  Mr.  Context,  soar  grapes,  sour 
grapes — remember  the  fable;  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  sex,  and,  in  opposition  to 
your  misanthropical  fustian,  tell  you,  that  Na^ 
ture  made  woman  to  temper  omr  coarser  quali- 
ties, and  that  we  should  have  been  little  better 
than  brutes  without  her/' 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  you  precious 
ninny,  that  I  am  a  beast,  because  I  dislike  the 
aex— Eh  ?  " 

^*  Heaven  preserve  us  from  broken  bones ! 
why,  you  old  rheumatic  reviler,  there  is  posi- 
tively no  talking  to  you :  lay  down  your  crutch, 
and  let  u8  be  friends.  I  meant  no  such  in«- 
jurious  comparison :  you  cannot  deny  to  woman 
the  praise  of  beauty,  nor  can  you  be  ignorant 
how  grateful  it  is  to  gaze  upon  any  lovely  ob- 
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ject.  Though  your  oiAfabM  tottper  may  nfofle 
to  associate  with  them,  you  are  not  so  unjust 
to  yourself  as  to  shut  your  eyes  to  this  part  of 
tb^ir  d^cellences.'' 

''  Humph!  a  likely  stafy,  I  1r8rtattt;  why, 
my  sweet  frietid^  I  tell  ibeb  Aete  is  nb  such 
thing  as  beauty  in  the  World,  much  less  tfattt 
woman,  its  fbtilest  spot,  should  possefil  stfjr 
such  commodity.  It  is  true  they  Hiay  paleb 
and  paint,  tod  make  a  dteent  daylight  or 
candle-light  picture  of  themselveSi  but  diat  is 
all ;  they  are  essentially  a  deformity,  add 

'  Deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  womafi/ 

Beauty,  forsooth!  why,  you  simpleton,  they 
are  mere  patchwork,  for 

'  Celift  goes  to  bed  entire, 
All  her  complexion  safe  and  sound ; 

But  when  she  rose,  white,  black,  and  red. 
Though  still  in  sight,  had  chained  (Iwirgfostfl 

The  black,  which  would  not  be  confined, 
A  mow  infeHor  statioD  seeks. 


I 
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Lefcving  Uk  flwy  wed  liihirtil/ 
And  mitigles  ni  her  muddy  chcdis. 

But  Celia  caft  with  eue  reduce. 
By  help  of  pendly  paint,  and  brush, 

£a6h  oolout  to  lis  place  and  U86, 
And  tcaoh  her  dioeks  again  to  Uusli. 

flbd  knowf  her  eaily  sdf  no  mmtf 

But  fiU'd  with  admiiation  stands ; 
As  other  painters  oft  adore 

Th6  wwklaiuiship  of  tbei#  own  tiaadfi 

Tdtti  itflei' fbttf  imp6rtant  honri, 

Celia  *s  the  wonder  of  her  sex : 
Say  which  among  the  heavenly  powers 

Could  caus^  such  marvellous  effects. 

Love  with  white-lead  cements  his  wings : 

White-lead  was  sent  us  to  repair 
Two  brightest,  brittlest,  earthly  things — 

A  lady's  fiu^,  and  china-ware.^ 

Fangh!  beauty  indeed  ! — ^a  proper  tale.  Faugh  ! 

'  A  p«r  of  fweefeeri  next  he  found. 
To  pluck  her  brows  in  arches  round. 
Or  hairs  that  shdi  her  forehead  low, 
Or  on  her  chin  like  bristles  grow. 

Beaaly,  ay!  ay! 

'  A  ffltM  Uiatcan  to  sight  disclose 
The  smallest  worm  in  Celia's  nos^ 
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And  MtiifUly  diraet  her  Qaa 

To  squeeze  it  out  from  besd  to  tail.^ 

Hah !  hah !  beautiful  creature !  just  ftoey  the 
prettiest  woman  of  your  acquaintance  sitting 
up  in  bed  on  a  bright  summer's  momiogi  >&^ 
grimy  night-cap,  her  hair  in  greasy  curl-pap^* 
and  invoking  Cupid  to  her  sweet  embrace^*- 
fancy  that»  I  say,  and  then  talk  of  beaoty*  ' 
tell  youy  woman  in  her  natural  character  is  a 
filthy  animal :  I  wouldn't  touch  one  with  a 
pair  of  tongs :  she  is  enough  to  make  a  dog 
sick — it 's  all  dress,  paint,  and  affectation :  so 
much  for  your  beauty ! " 

"  Painted,  old  crusty ! — ^painted  indeed,  1 
grant,  but  painted 

*  By  the  same  hand  which  throws 
Its  brilliant  colours  on  the  blushing  rose/ 

You  do  well,  however,  to  quote  your  precious 
prototype  Swift,  and  to  indulge  your  dirty  iDia- 
gination,  by  committing  to  heart  his  naoseoos 
writings :  a  splendid  example  you  have  deiyo^ 
self  truly— -a  man  without  one  partiele  of  j^^ 


or  generous  feeliiigs ;  wifoess  his  freatment  of 
Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Vanhomrigh/' 

''  And  I  tell  you  that  Swift  was  a  patriot 
and  a  poet  of  the  most  lofty  and  most  admirable 
order  of  genius; — ^noble  in  his  sentiments^  just 
in  his  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  an 
honour  to  his  species  and  to  his  country ;  and 
more  than  that,  that  he  had  a  heart  attuned 
to  the  finest  senmbilities ;  and  that  his  treat- 
ment of  Stella  and  Vanessa  was  just  what  they 
deserved,  and  originated  in  his  delicacy  and 
refinement;  and,  farther,  that  what  you  stu- 
pidly term  his  nauseous  writings  are  the  most 
indisputable  proofs  of  refined  taste." 

**  A  likely  story ! — ^how  do  you  make  that 
out?" 

^*  Make  it  out  ?t— why,  it  's  as  clear  as  noon- 
day :  did  not  both  the  hussies  throw  themselves 
in  his  way,  and  perpetually  make  the  most 
scandalous  advances^  actually  pestering  him, 
unasked,  to  marry  them?  and  thus,  by  throw- 
ing off  the  artful  disguises  which  lure  men  to 
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their  deHiMtioo^  tltey  inpideiitfy  expoeei 
their  natuml  eoloan.  Well  night  hehe^oh 
^ttiCed ;  aad  this  barefiieed  exhibitioii  of  fteio- 
§d9es  10  the  very  leAicm  why  he  wae  enaUed 
io  conectly  and  fiuthfally  to  delineate  eome  of 
woman's  amiable  pecoIiaritieB.  As  to  his  coni* 
t>liiDentary  renses,  why,  the  unfortanslte  man 
waa  forced  to  be  civil  to  escape  from  tteir 
talons ;  and  his  sabsequent  marriage  to  Mita 
Johnson  was  but  a  despeimte  effort  to  reconcile 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  save  himadf  flom  her 
importunities.  But  hia  reaolulion  palled.  Sir  ^ 
he  could  not  overeome  hia  faatidiousnem ;  he 
shrunk  from  closer  familiarity^  and  she  lived  a 
maiden  wife.  Sir,  I  honour  Swift  for  this,  as 
it  shows  bis  sincerity,  and  his  wish  to  do  good 
at  the  expense  of  his  feelings.  Cnrtids  leaping 
into  the  gulf  was  but  child's  play  compared 
with  Swift's  marriage." 

''  Well,  you  have  said  yonr  say,  and  I  wilt 
not  just  now  enter  into  a  dispute  with  you  oar 
that  subject :  suflke  it  to  say,  I  differ  from 
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yott  iol0  cah ;  and  while  doing  j  wtice  to  hie 
poetfy  aoid  his  patriotiflm,  I  look  upon  bis 
eoodiMt  to  the  two  unhappy  wovien  as  an 
eternal  stain  ufon  his  Maoral  chaiaeter;  and 
for  woBMU^V  beauty — 

<  All  the  Stan  of  fieaved/^ 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world, — 
The  haes  of  twiGght,  the  sun's  gorgeous  coming, 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
The  eyes  with  pleasant  tears,  as  we  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  the  heart  float  Softly  with  him 
Along  the  western  paradisie  of  oioudBy*-' 
The  forest  shade,  the  green  bough,  the  bird's  voice,. 
The  vesper  bird,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, — 
AJl  these  are  nothing  to  the  eye  and  healt  ^ 

Like  woman's  fece/  '* 

<'  Good  Lord !  good  Lord  1  rant,  sheer  raat} 
why»  you  are  an  ass^  and  I  piiy  you ! " 

**  I  am  nsiich  obliged,  and  berey  .as  aa  il« 
lustration  of  my  opinion,  ooines^  with  iaiiy 
steps  and  laughing  eyes^  your  niece  Jaa^  May* 
iower »  kiss  her,  man^  ot  aC  least  let  me  kiss 
her  for  you/' 

^'  What  the  deril  has  brought  you  here, 


let 

J«iie? — ^how  often  have  I  told  foa  to  keep 
away?" 

**  My  mamma,  midei  lent  lier  lespeela,  wad 
to  inquire  how  your  rheamatiflm  is/' 

'<  Oh !  your  mother.  Wdl,  make  my  eom- 
pliments,  and  tell  her  my  theamatiMtt  ia  joBt 
so-eo.  There  *•  a  guinea  to  boy  a  new  dtM, 
and  tell  your  mother  to  send  you  to  boatdiap* 
school  sgain/' 

"  Thank  you,  dear  unele :  but  I  finished  my 
education  last  quarter.'' 

"  Oh !  you  did,  did  you  ?  WeU,  at  all 
events  go  home." 

**  Good  bye»  Sir»  and  I  wish  your  rheuma- 
tism better." 

*  ''  That 's  a  sweet  girl,  Mr.  Context,— wi& 
a  most  amiable  and  cultivated  understanding 
and  an  excellent  heart." 

**  She  's  no  such  thing :  a  woman's  mind  is 
a  nettle*bed,  and  the  fiuiter  you  mow  ita  weeds 
down,  the  fiister  they  grow.  Anuable!  said 
you  ?    Humph !  you  know  nothing  about  it." 
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*^  A  woman's  miivl»  Mr.  Context,  is  a  stoie- 
honse  of  every  sweet  and  holy  thing  that  can 
give  life  a  chaim ;  and  I  would  rather  entrust 
my  happiness  here  and  hereafter  to  the  keeping 
of  so  *  pure  a  minister/  than  to  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  wisest  philosophers/' 

**  You  would,  would  you  ?  why,  you  are  a 
greater  fool  than  I  thought  you.  A  store- 
house !  didn't  you  say  ?  yes,  yes»  a  store- 
house ;  but  what  does  it  contain  ?  I  '11  tell 
you: — 

'  Opinion  they  have  none : 
To-day  they  're  nice — ^to-monow  not  so  free ; 
Now  imile,  now  frown,  now  sonowful,  now  glad. 
Now  pleased,  now  not,  and  all  they  know  not  why/ 


made  a  fine  and  just  comparison  between 
a  woman's  heart  and  her  album — 

'  Here  you  may  read  '  Dear  charming  saint' 
Beneath  a  new  receipt  for  paint ; 
Han  in  bean*«pelUng  *■  true  tel  detb/ 
There  in  her  own  '  for  an  el  hreth ;' 
Here  '  lovely  nymph,  pronounce  my  doom,' 
IWe '  a  safe  way  to  use  perfume :' 
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H«B  •  p9  ill«d  wi*  bUfctttoo» 
On  t'other  tide  *  laid  out  for  shoes  ;* 
'  MadtiBy  I  die  without  yoor  gfMe ;' 
Mtem  for  half  •  ywd  of  toec* 


A  most  agreeable  compound  truly  of  oothiiq^- 
iieM  and  canity:  their  oninds  are  as  artificial 
and  changeable  as  their 


*  For  'til  in  vsis  to  think  to  guess 
At  women  by  sppesfancis 
TW  paint  and  patch  their  impcrfBctioo 
Of  intellectttal  oonplesiooy 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes 
As  artificial  as  their  fooes.' 

A  woman's  mind  indeed !  a  mighty  tbnig  to 
praise — there  *s  no  idea  in  it  that  soars  higher 
than 

'  A  dog,  a  pam>tf  or  aa  spSf 
Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape/ 

Trust  your  happiness  to  a  woman^  you  simple 
Simon !  trust  your  footing  to  a  quicksand* 
and  flatter  yourself  that  you  stand  on  a  rock 
of  granite.     Pope  said  irell,   '  Most  women 
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have    no   cbarneler  «l  all' — ^and  stiU  better 
that 


I  _ 


<  Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit, 
For  true,  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit/ 

Why,  Sir,  I  would  rather  live  with  a  oolpjiy  of 
monkies,  than  trust  my  happiness  to  a  woman's 
mind  :  'tis  a  nonentity,  man— a  thing  of  bub- 
bles,  ever  rising,  ever  bursting,  and  glittering 
only  from  its  very  transparency.  What  is 
woman's  life  ?  and  judge  if  you  would  make 
your  happiness  one  of  her  frolics — 

'  A  yonth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards, 
Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end ; 
Young  without  lovofs,  old  without  a  friend; 
A  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prize  a  ;iot ; 
Alive,  ridiculous ;  and  dead,  forgot.' 

1  tell  you  that,  both  body  and  mind,  women 
are  only  painted  ^miseries^fair  (as  you  say) 
to  look  at ;  hut  break  tbe  riodt  ^'  UI(^  ^^^ 
apples  of  Sodom,  your  mouth  and '  eyes  ar^ 
filled  with  dust  ((nd  aahe^•  This  hM>  be«p 
80  ffQfa  the  b^gi)iniAg  of  tipte :  witness  A4^m 
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and  Ere;  ay—- ey-*Adam  tmsled  ida  hajppfc- 
nest  to  a  woman,  and  with  what  eflbct?  why, 
Eve  did  not  imitate  him,  but 

'  Some  foolish  new  adventure  needs  must  prove. 
And  the  first  devil  she  saw  she  changed  her  love/ 

Sir,  what  can  you  expect  from  such  a  fountain 
but  the  waters  of  Marah?  and  yet  to  talk 
of  their  hearts  and  their  understanding !  Sir, 
I  pity  you." 

**  You  are  welcome,  Mr.  Context :  your  ora- 
tion has  had  one  good  effect — it  has  talked  a 
smile  on  your  face.  Your  opinions  fall  upon  me 
like  snow-flakes,  chilling  for  a  moment,  bat 
afterwards  bringing  out  a  warmer  glow.  Yon 
look  at  the  sex  on  the  dark  side." 

''  Dark  fiddle-stick  !  dark  side  ?  I  tell  you 
the  sex  is  dark  all  over — a  mere  heap  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  that  which  you  take  for  flashes 
of  sunlight  and  beauty,  are  nothing  but  phos- 
phorescent gleams,  such  as  issue  from  a  putre* 
fying  mass  of  dead  muscles.    Pah !  talk  not  to 
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me  of  wcxoan— ^woman,  who  for  an  apple  damned 
all  mankmd ! — womani  the  cause  of  haman 
firailty ! — womaiii  the  exciter  of  one  half  the 
evils  that  prey  upon  society :  talk  not  to  me. 
Sir,  of 

^  Destructiye,  damnable,  deceitful  woman.' 

I  won't  endure  it." 

'^  Patience,  roost  worthy  Cenobite !  your 
temper  for  want  of  a  female  corrective  is  most 
annoyingly  restive:  a  single  maid-servant  in 
your  menage,  in  addition  to  Jacob  and  Tom, 
would  do  you  a  vast  deal  of  good;  for  as 
to  Old  Dorcas,  there 's  no  telling  what  sex 
she  is  of  now,  having  out^lived  her  womanhood 
so  long." 

"  You,  Sir,  are  an  impertinent  jackanapes. 
I  have  tried  the  plan  with  my  sister  Mary,  and 
she  had  not  been  here  more  than  a  couple  of 
days,  when  I  turned  her  out.  Sir:  it  cost 
me  half  the  day  to  undo  her  putting  things 
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•tm^lit*  ^»  I  miaii  no  woomhi  Imto,  nd 
if  flgiy  miNiagt  does  not  nit  you,  job  cwtlaf 
away— Ihat  's  all,  tlmt '«  d  1,  Sir/' 

*'  Why,  refdly  one  gets  little  from  you  but 
hard  words :  here  have  I  been  sitting  listouBg 
to  your  rigmarole  against  the  divinities  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  you  have  not  even  had 
the  civility  to  offer  me  a  glass  of  ale." 

''  Get  about  your  business,  Sir.  You  know 
at  .what  hours  I  eat  and  drink ;  and  if  yoa 
expect  to  do  either  with  me,  you  must  cone 
at  the  stated  time:  do  you  think  Jacob  to 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  on  you  ?  " 

''  There 's  hospitality  of  Arabia  PetrM  for 
you  !  but,  tor  God's  sake,  hold  your  baod/ 
there  's  no  moving  quickly  in  such  an  infenally 
littered  room:  there,  now,  luckily  the  Old 
Tiger  is  fettered  with  his  rheumatism,  or  I 
should  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  onKcb*  ^  *" 
just  give  him  a  parting  speech,  thvongh  ibf 
key^hole^  though  at  the  risk  of  his  bs^^^ 
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out  of  4bfe  ptari* — ^yesy  Lome  k  shull  be,  for  if 
I  9m  not  mistakea,  the  old  £dlow  has  a  kfAce 
of  it  aomewhere  in  hia  heart-* 

*  YeSy  love,  indeed  is  light  from  Heaven, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire ; 
With  angels  shared,  hy  Allah  given^ 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  Heaven  itself  descends  in  love ; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught. 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought : 
A  ny  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole, 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul.' 
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Get  along,  you  impudent  scapegrace,  or 
I  *11  rattle  my  crutch  against  your  peeping 
impertinence!  Begone,  Sir!  I  shall  be  well 
rid  of  you : 

'  Not  with  moie  glee  a  ben-peck'd  husband  spies 
Death  shutting  up  his  wife's  two  cat-like  eyes/  " 

**  Good  morning,  Sir.     I  intend  dining  with 
joQ  toHlay  at  four  o'clock." 
Sach  is  Jeremiah  Context,  Esq.,  an  excel* 

VOL.   I.  H 
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lent  oiaDi  uid  an  adiiiirEble  compaoion ;  widi 
the  sUght  drawback,  that  he  is  a  profeaaed 
woman-hater,  and  as  testy  as  humanity  can 
well  be. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


THE  IRASCIBLE  OLD  BACHELOR. 


**  Patience !  preach  it  to  the  winds." 

Otway. 

We  grieve  to  declare  that  there  are  many  Old 
Bachelors  so  excessively  irascible,  that  they 
are  a  torment  to  themselves  and  to  every  body 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  The  soften- 
ing hand  and  persuasive  tongue  of  woman, 
never  having  been  fairly  exercised  upon  their 
tetchy  dispositions,  they  are  like  chained 
hyeQaSy  biting,  snarling,  and  struggling, — 
fighting,  kicking,  plunging,  and  playing  such 
farious  pranks,   that  they  resemble  madmen 
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rather  than  rational  creatures.  Thcdr  pasaonfi 
never  having  bad  a  proper  outlet,  are  in  their 
old  age  exuding  at  every  pore ;  and  one  is  led 
to  the  reflection,  that  even  had  they  been 
married,  their  poor  spouses  would  have  enjoyed 
no  sinecure  of  their  bargain,  though,  by  being 
always  on  the  spot,  their  amiable  husbands' 
choler  might  have  wasted  itself  before  this 
time,  and  left  the  evening  of  their  days  some- 
thing calmer  and  more  peaceable. 

Did  we  not  know  what  a  chastening  power 
the  sex  has  upon  choleric  husbands,  we  should 
consider  that  it  is  a  fortunate  chance  which 
has  led  it  to  escape  these  wild  beasts ;  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that,  had  it  happened  oCher* 
wise,  we  should  see  but  very  few  specimens  of 
such  ixeful  men*  In  fitct  it  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence  that  the  most  passionate  husbands  sre 
generally  the  most  hen  pecked ;  as  it  b4>pens 
that  during  their  paroxysms  of  rage  they  lay 
themselves  open  to  bitter  reflections,  which  a 
^'i&  aeUom  Bail*  to  make  the  most  of,— nay; 
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we  hate  heard  many  married  ladies  d^larft 
that  their  husbands'  anger  is  the  sceptre  of 
their  authority,  and  the  great  canee  of  their 
happiness.    They  argue  that  rage 

**  Is  the  shortest  passion  of  our  souls. 
Like  narrow  brooks  that  rise  with  sudden  showers. 
It  swells  in  haste,  and  fells  again  as  soon ; 
Still  hxi  it  ebbs,  the  softer  thoughts  flow  in. 
And  the  deceiver  love  supplies  its  place." 

This  may  be  true,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  where  men  are  not  brutes  in 
grain.    We  hate  indeed  felt  that, 

•*  To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  die  biaiii ;  *' 

and  that  the  subsequent  calm  and  prostration 
of  spirit  is  a  favourable  crisis  for  woman  to 
soothe  the  repentant  sinner. 

The  Irascible  Old  Bachelor,  however,  not  pos- 
sessing this  succedaneum,  having  none  whom  he 
can  take  to  bis  bosom,  and  to  whom  he  can 
pour  out  his  penitence,  keeps  grumbling  an 
end ;  and  when  one  fit  is  exhausted,  he  nurses 
the  dregs  like  Tarn 0*Shanter's  Kate,  ''to  keep 
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them  warm  "  for  another  occasion.  The  most 
vexatious  part  of  his  character  is,  that  be  gene- 
rally selects  his  friends  or  dependants  to  play 
his  tricks  upon, — like  an  ill-natured  parrot, 
that  pecks  the  hand  stretched  out  to  caress  it. 

Our  friend  Charles  Placid  we  esteem  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  living,  of  an  outn^eoas 
Bachelor.  Charles  is  now  about  fifty,  aod  a 
man  well  to  do  in  the  world :  he  is  surrounded 
with  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  his 
wants  or  whims — nay,  it  has  for  many  yeai^ 
been  his  particular  vocation  to  collect  and  con- 
centrate about  him  whatever  he  could  fancy 
would  add  to  his  enjoyment. 

His  house  is  a  repertorium  of  good  things ; 
his  cellar  well  stocked  with  wine  of  the  best 
vintages;  his  library  filled  with  the  choicest 
works  in  literature  and  art ;  his  friends  nume- 
rous, and  men  of  sense  and  learning;  his 
station  in  society  highly  respectable ;  his  foot- 
men steady ;  h!s  butler  sober  and  trustworthy; 
his  housekeeper  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  ^^ 
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having  an  especial  regard  for  him ;  his  grounds 
laid  out  in  the  most  exquisite  taste ;  and  take 
his  condition  ''  all  in  all/'  Charles  ought  to  be 
a  happy  fellow — and  would  be  so»  did  not  his 
cursed  temper  spoil  him;  for  he  has  many 
excellent  qualities — he  is  liberal  even  to  pro- 
fuseness,  hospitable,  well-informed,  and  anxious 
to  serve  anybody  deserving  assistance. 

It  is  to  this  hasty  and  choleric  disposition 
lie  owes  bis  bachelorship*  as  he  has  been  often 
in  love,  and  often  determined  to  marry.  His 
first  flame  was  a  dashing  belle>  whom  he  saw 
accidentally  when  on  a  visit  to  London  at  one 
of  the  theatres.  Charles  was  a  provincial ;  bqt 
where  there  's  a  will  there  's  a  way,  and  he 
procured  an  introduction  to  the  lady's  family. 
He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a 
moderate  fortune,  and  was  well  received. 

The  young  lady  viewed  him  favourably,  for 
be  was  an  impassioned  and  downright  admirer 
— ^went  straight  to  the  point,  without  any  non- 
sensical dilly-dally,  and  was  soon  a  ''  thriving 
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wooer.*'  -He  viiseA  no  opportmifty  of  vAmpa- 
ing  bis  U)e  of  lov^^  stuck  close  te  ker  sUe, 
and  was  mt  length  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
an  accepted  lover;— no  slight  ft^voor,  for  she 
was  a  niagni6cent  girl. 

An  unlttcky  incident,  however,  marred  bb 
prospects.  A  trifling  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  one  of  her  brothers,  a  weakly,  ddi- 
cate  Iad|  in  her  presence ;  and  Charles  was  so 
provoked  and  so  forgetful,  that  he  inflicted  a 
most  sevefe  thrashing  upon  him.  Tlie  kdy 
as  high-spirited  and  impetuous  as  himself, 
interfered  vigorously — her  mother  came  to  her 
aid,  and  ber  father  was  witness  of  his  intended 
son-in-law's  ungovernable  passion.  Charles  wts 
unceremoniously  bundled  out  of  the  bouse, 
before  hie  paroxysm  had  subsided,  and  never 
saw  her  again — ^as  she  resolutely  refused  to 
listen  to  his  exculpation.  He  thought  himself 
hardly  used— we  think  differently.  He  re- 
tamed  to  his  friends  in  the  country  io  a 
grievous  bad  temper ;  and  they  all  ttded  with 
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hia  opiaioDk  at  \m  was  generally  esteemed  a 
good*baiaoured  young  man*  though  a  littib 
passiooate. 

Hia  next  tnatriaiomal  fidlnre  it  tKe  only  one 
we  ever  heard  him  regret  Sarah  Dalton  was 
a  meek,  still-kempered  gid> — a  near  neigfabo«r*a 
daughter, — and  with  her  he  fell  in  love,  and 
went  regularly  ^*  a-conrting/' — ^when  her  soft 
blue  eye  and  gentle  voice  never  failed  to 
welcome  him, 

*^  I  tell  you,**  he  has  often  said  to. us,  **  1 
regret  I  did  not  marry  Sarah,  for  1  believe  my 
violence,  broke  the  quiet  creatu9e*s  hearty  and 
hurried  her  to  an  untimdy  grave*  Hah  1  those 
were  bright  days  when  I  visited  Sarah.  The 
old  folks  knew  how  to  conduct  matters ;  they 
always  retired  when  I  went»  and  left  us  alone. 
It  was  a  luxury  to  have  her  polished  arm 
round  my  neck,  and  her  downy  cheek  laid  to 
mine,  and  a  luxury  to  hear  her  silver  voice  teU 
me  iiow  dear  I  was  to  her.  Well!  I  have 
been  always  sorry  for  my  violence  to  the  old 
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man,  and  should  have  recollected  be  waa  ber 
fcther-^but  they  knew  my  temper,  and  shoaM 
have  passed  it  over/* 

Now  this  very  venial  violence  was  tomii^ 
the  old  man,  his  aged  wife,  and  their  beantifti 
daughter,  out  of  the  house  they  had  inhabited 
for  half  a  century — and  for  why  ? — simply  be- 
cause he  was  their  landlord,  and  Mr.  Daitoo 
did  Bomething  that  offended  him,  akhougb 
he  well  knew  the  offence  was  of  his  own 
seeking. 

The  shock  was  too  much  for  Sarah:  her 
affections  had  become  linked  to  Charles ;  and 
long  before  he  was  roused  to  a  proper  sense  of 
his  conduct,  she  was  drooping  like  a  braised 
lily,  and  died  soon  afterwards  broken-beaited. 
He  made  aH  the  amends  in  his  power :  but  Ae 
blow  was  struck,  and  the  poisoned  ^rtow  had 
'  dt>ne  its  work ;  and  though  he  was  kind  and 
^ven  dfectiotiate  to  the  bereaved  parents, 

"  tie  could  not  bid  their  daughter  live  again,-' 
^That  Wis  inpoMible/' 
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CbarleS)  nothing  daunted>  tried  a  third 
▼enture.  This  was  with  a  widow,  whom  we 
well  knew,  and,  in  her  anxiety  for  a  second 
hushandy  we  anticipated  no  break  down  of  his 
hopes :  indeed,  we  have  often  heard  her  say, 
as  she  was  no  stranger  to  his  failures,  that  he 
might  beat  her  black  and  blue  before  marriage, 
if  such  were  his  pleasure,  and  that  she  should 
reserve  her  revenge  till  afterwards*  In  this 
track,  and  with  such  a  dame, — for  like  the 
carpenter's  wife  in  Chaucer, 

*•  Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  joly  colt — " 

we  looked  forward  to  his  union. 

The  lady  was  nowise  backwards,  for  Charles 
was  rich  and  young,  and  by  no  mean^  deficient 
in  skill;  her  baits  were  well  laid,  and  she  lured 
him  on  tiU  every  preparation  was  made,  and 
marriage  was  considered  certain  by  both : — yet 
with  all  these  conspiring  ovoumstances  he 
again  lost  his  bride.  Charles  had  but  little 
refined  sensibility,  and  the  widow  was  often 
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the  Mtgeei  of  bb  jokat  to  hit  ftiegds ;  wUle 
to  her  lie  made  do  aoniide  at  limM  of 
pering  her  Imte  busbend  with  himeelf. 
•he  bore  with  ftdmirtble  good  tempcr;- 
torted  gailyy  and  tbovgh  mt  first  suffmeed  wnd 
pftined  at  bi»  want  of  delicacy  towards  ber  fieel- 
iogSy  the  soon  got  need  to  it,  and  ceaaed  Id 
regard  it. 

Her  late  lord  was  an  old  man,  wboaa  pra- 
denoe  and  the  wish  of  her  friends  had  indsned 
ber  to  marry ;  and  though  it  was  imposaiMi 
she  cottld  love  him,  his  extreme  fondness  mud 
tendemsM  had  won  her  esteem  and  smoeic 
friendship.  Charles's  coaiae  jocolaiity^  theifi 
fore,  oceasionaUy  grated  harshly  with  tkese 
very  proper  feelings.  One  day,  when  walking 
with  her  beside  the  chorebyard  where  bis  pie* 
decenior  was  now  slumberii^  in  the  foif^- 
fulness  of  death,  be  pushed  bis  jests  so  fiw, 
that  the  widow,  though  she  restrained  ber 
anger,  wept  plentifully.  This  for  a  saonMSt 
stopped  his  pleasantry,  till,  urged  on  by  bis 
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head-Strong  demon,  he  diaonted  wfaile  he 
paused  and  cast  a  meaning  look  at  his  com* 
pftnion,*^ 

*'  Come,  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  grave, 
And  we  will  sing  a  pssong  gtave 
In  honour  of  that  hero  brave." 

Now  this  was  too  bad,  and  the  widow  was  cut 
to  the  quick ;  for  in  this  burial-ground  no 
stones  are  placed  over  the  dead,  a  simple  up- 
right slab  serving  as  a  record :  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  earth  covering  the  old  man 
looked  Confoundedly  fresh,  neither  weed  nor 
Made  of  grass  having  sprung  up  to  hide  the 
naked  mooid. 

"  You  do  well,  Mr,  Placid, — though  to  do  it 
here  is  unmanly  and  cruel — to  remind  me  of 
my  duty  to  him  whom  I  have  lost  :*'  and 
yielding  to  one  of  those  strange  impulses  to 
which  her  sex  are  prone,  she  snatched  herself 
from  the  astonished  Charles,  and^  entering  the 
ehurehyard,  knelt  over  her  departed  husband 
in  an  agony  of  tears. 
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The  coodiitioQ  of  d&is  aaagiikr  wceat  hmi 
naay  witoMMs ;  uid  Ciiarleft»  thinkhig  he  cot 
but  a  very  poor  figure,  thus  itMndiag  oq  omt 
tide  the  wmll,  and  bis  betrothed  kneehng  on 
the  other,  id  tocb  an  oat-of*the-way  ptaee,  gnt- 
Untly  marched  hooie»  leading  the  widow  to 
recover  aa  she  best  might. 

A  man  of  feding,  and  with  any  degree  of 
proper  regard,  wooM  have  waited  till  the  fint 
burst  of  her  sorrow  had  subsided,  and  then 
soothed  her  and  behaved  tenderiy.  But  our 
hero  did  not  possess  this  sensibibty:  on  the 
contrary^  when  he  got  home,  on  reviewing  the 
incident,  he  chose  to  fly  into  a  passion,  asng* 
naniroottsly  swesring  that  the  widow  had  led 
him  purposely  there,  to  enact  the  ridicolons 
ceremony  in  his  presence;  because,  as  be 
argued,  ^*  she  knew  my  way,  and  consequently 
must  have  calculated  on  my  ssytug  something 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  old  Trusty's  grave/* 

We  disagree  with  him  in  this  conclusion, 
thinking  it  far  more  probable  that  the  lady 
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tliought  better  both  of  his  head  and  bis  heart, 
than  to  imagine  he  conld  select  such  a  spot  for 
his  pleasantries*  This  was  her  account ;  and 
so  deeply  was  she  incensed,  that  the  match 
went  entirely  off,  without  any  effort  being  made 
by  either  party  to  solder  the  matter  up. 

Charles  was  for  many  months  laughed  at 
heartily;  and  various  caricatures  found  their 
way  to  him  of  his  remarkable  situation, — some 
marked  'Mhe  living  and  the  dead  husband/' 
and  others  with  various  mottoes  very  little 
flattering  to  his  self-love. 

Many  ''love-passages^'  had  Charles  Placid 
subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  untoward 
affairs,  for  he  had  abundance  of  passion,  if  his 
sensibility  was  but  small*  Still  he  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity  always  to  break  his  head 
against  a  wall  of  his  own  building  ;  and  then, 
to  mend  it,  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  be^ 
cause  his  mistresses  did  not  beckon  him  on 
again — **  they  ought,"  as  he  says  in  his  own 
vindication,  **  to  have  known  it  was  my  way/' 
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Hi«  temper,  thiM  yielded  lo«  acquired  jemt 
afker  year  more  mastery  ;  ami  by  the  tame  he 
waa  hoDoored  with  the  title  of  Old  Bachelor » he 
was  a  pestilent  fellow  indeed  :  not  that  he  was 
morose  and  solky,  but  be  was  for  ever  breaking 
out  into  sallies  of  anger  for  the  most  tririal  and 
accidental  occurrences,  and  marring  his  can 
comfort  and  that  of  others. 

At  this  period,  too,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  had  been  a  great  fool  for  baring  cared 
about  the  women,  and  raved  and  ranted  against 
them  with  wonderful  ▼diemence.  The  idea  of 
marriage  became  all  at  once  hateful  to  him. — 
"  Marry  !*'  he  would  exclaim, — 


M 


•Mtiry! 

When  I  vn  old,  and  wevy  of  the  world, 
I  may  grow  detperata. 
And  take  a  wife  to  mortify  jrithal.' 


A  wife  1  pah  I 


*  Who  loves  to  hear  of  wife — 
That  dull  huipid  thing  without 
And  without  power  to  give  them  ? 


p  >§ 
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He  abandoned  the  company  of  married  men-^ 
or  rather  drove  them  from  him  by  his  incessant 
declamations  against  their  conditions ;  never 
failing,  when  like  sober  men,  they  rose  to  de- 
part from  his  table  fit  for  home,  to  thunder  in 
their  ears, — 

"*WhatI  hunt  a  wife 
On  the  dull  soil  ?  sure  a  staunch  husband 
Of  all  hounds  is  the  dullest.    Wilt  thou  never. 
Never  be  weanM  from  caudles  and  confectious  ? 
What  feminine  tale  hast  thou  to  listen  to 
Of  unair*d  shirts,  catarrhs,  and  toothache  got 
By  thin-soled  shoes  ? '  " 

This  antipathy  however  gradually  abated, 
when  his  disappointments  were  smoothed  by 
the  hand  of  time,  whilst  his  choler  seemed  to 
acquire  new  vigour ;  and  this,  as  his  bachelor 
habits  settled  upon  him,  and  he  grew  finical 
and  precise,  rendered  him  almost  unbearable. 
If  his  friends  are  invited  to  dinner,  and  they 
miss  the  precise  minute,  he  is  in  a  fever  of  vex- 
ation ;  if  his  newspaper  is  not  laid  upon  his 
breakfast-table  ready  for  perusal,  well  dried 
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and  neatly  fblded»  he  tveara, — **  je  gods,  how 
he  doea  awear ! "  If  hb  jovial  houaekeeper 
ezceeda  her  staled  allowance,  hot^-ever  wdl 
he  can  aflbrd  it,  and  howcTer  necessary  the 
eztm  outlay  may  have  been,  he  goes  black  m 
the  face  with  anger,  and  threatens  death  and 
damnation  to  Mrs.  Jones ;  if  his  cook  fails  in  her 
duty,  and  sends  his  viands  to  table  wanting  in 
their  proper  piquancy,  the  very  spirit  of  He- 
liogabalus  seems  to  animate  him;  doea  his 
butcher  deliver  an  inferior  joint,  he  had  bet- 
ter meet  a  mad  dog  than  encounter  Chailes 
Pbcid ;  does  his  shoemaker  perpetrate  a 
piece  of  workmanship  not  having  his  precise 
cut,  neither  St.  Crispinus  nor  St.  Cris- 
pinianus  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
shoulders  of  the  unfortunate  professor  of  wax 
and  leather  from  a  hearty  thwack,  were  he 
present  during  the  first  ebullition  of  rage ;  does 
he  detect  his  housemaid  doing  the  pretty  at 
his  drawing-room  window,  the  Rasp>hoi»e  or 
Penitentiary  are  too  good  for  the  hussy ;  is  John 
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dilatory  in  answering  his  bell,  he  is  sure  to  meet 
hia  master  at  the  door  with  a  brow  as  black  as 
midnight ;  does  his  groom  neglect  his  favonrite 
mare  or  bring  her  from  the  stable  badly  dressed, 
woe  betide  the  unlucky  man  of  horses  ;  does  his 
gardener  suffer  his  dominions  to  be  out  of  order^ 
**  idle  scoundrel'*  is  the  kindest  word  that  will 
salute  his  ears  for  many  a  day ;  are  his  friends 
sick,  his  cellar  and  larder  are  at  their  com- 
mand,— but  if  he  finds  they  are  not  used  just 
to  suit  his  humour,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  tell 
them  angrily,  and  thus  spoil  his  kindness ; 
are  they  unfortunate,  his  purse  is  opened,  but 
if  his  wishes  are  not  strictly  attended  to,  or 
his  advice  deemed  impracticable,  "  go  to  the 
devil !  '*  is  the  consolation ;  and  thus  it  is 
throughout  his  entire  actions.  He  is  a  per- 
petual April  day,  and  never  to  be  relied  on, 
ever  starting  off  at  some  unexpected  tangent, 
or  blowing  up  like  an  endless  series  of 
crackers. 

So  far  does  he  carry  his  carping  and  angry 
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temper,  ibst  be  qimnds  with  the  elements  and 
ieMont :  if  we  visit  him  in  winter,  we  find  him 
halC»siiK>tbered  in  his  library,  with  a  bnge  fire, 
double  windows,  and  pipes  of  hot  air  diffusing 
an  uncomfortable  warmth ;  yet  he  is  sweorine 
at  the  villanous  climate,  and  asserts  that  to 
live  under  the  North  Pole  must  be  pleasant 
compared  to  his  own  latitude :  if  in  summer, 
he  is  lying  in  a  garden-houae  of  oriental 
architecture,  every  window  covered  with  wetted 
tatties,  and  wishing  himself  at  Sumatra  or 
Delhi,  or  any  where  but  where  he  is :  if  we 
walk  with  him  in  spring,  he  sets  out  dressed 
very  lightly,  and  curses  the  fickle  skies,  be- 
cause a  cold  breeze  happens  to  make  him 
shiver  to  the  back-bone ;  if  in  autumn,  the 
rich  yellow  light  and  the  rustle  of  the  falling 
leaf  no  whit  softens  his  angry  temperament — 
the  first  puts  him  in  miud  of  an  attack  of 
jaundice  he  once  laboured  under,  and  the 
other  of  the  widow's  satin  dress  ;  both  of  wliidi 
he  inveighs  against  till  he  works  himself  into  a 
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passion,  and  ends  by  wishing  autumn,  spring, 
sammer,  and  winter  at  Jericho,  the  bottomless 
pit^  or  any  other  wishing-place  which  happens 
to  be  uppermost  in  his  pericranium* 

Thus  lives  Charles  Placid,  growling"  and 
storming  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise,  rendering 
himself  hated,  or  laughed  at  by  all  who  ap- 
proach him,  and,  with  capabilities  for  being 
happy  and  diffusing  happiness,  incessantly  tor« 
turing  himself  and  inflicting  uneasiness  u[)on 
ot^iers.  His  friends,  who  know  his  weakness, 
pity  him,  and  treat  him  like  a  spoiled  child. 
We  seldom  leave  him,  without  repeating  to 
ourselves  Akenside*s  lines  to  Cheerfulness  : — 


i( 


Thou,  Cheerfulness,  by  Heaven  desig^n'd 
To  sway  the  moYements  of  the  mind ; 
Whatever  fretful  passion  springs. 
Whatever  wayward  fortune  brings, 
To  disarrange  the  powers  within, 
And  strain  the  musical  machine — 
Thou,  Goddess,  with  attempering  hand, 
Doth  each  discordant  string  command ; 
Refines  the  soft,  and  swells  the  strong. 
And  joining  Nature's  general  song. 
Through  many  a  varying  tune  unfolds 
The  harmony  of  human  souls — '' 
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and  earaestly  praying  the  Goddess  would  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  tiy  what  can  be  done  witb 
him — though  we  fear  his  case  is  hopdess,  ss 
long  and  continued  indulgence  in  bad  temper 
is  a  corrosive  that  eats  away  the  better  tod 
more  amiable  part  of  man's  attributes. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  GOUTY  OLD  BACHELOR. 

'*  Disease !   thou  ever  most  propitious  power. 
Whose  kind  indulgences  we  taste  each  hour, 
Thou  well  canst  boast  thy  numerous  pedigree, 
Begot  by  sloth,  maintained  by  luxury." 

Garth. 

One  of  the  penances  to  which  celibacy  is 
peculiarly  subject  is  that  earthly  purgatory  de- 
nominated gout.  If  a  married  man,  with  his 
limbs  and  senses  perfect,  will  visit  a  Gouty 
Old  Bachelor,  he  will  thank  Heaven  for  having 
given  him  a  wife,  and  thus  saved  him  from  such 
an  unpleasant  congregation  of  humours. 
Whatever  pathologists  or  physiologists  may 
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tay  on  the  matter^  govt  it  a  iiMite 
the  fint  instance,  firom  aiaiple  repletioo ;  and 
who  so  likely  therefore  to  have  it  aa  a  aelf> 
indulgent  Bachelor  ?  Ay,  it  is  really  a  pleaasve 
to  an  unlucky  husband,  to  witness  the  tottoicB 
of  a  man  whose  life  he  has  enned  for  the  last 
dozen  years.  The  comparison  is  truly  told 
against  him. 

Here  was  his  friend — ^plniiq>  as  a  paitridge — 
with  ruddy  cheeks,  laughing  eyes,  and  free  as 
the  wind.     He  could  play  his  pranka,  and  oo- 
body  say  him  nay— while  the  longing  huaband, 
lank  as  a  starved  otter,  was  kept  in  tight 
Teillance.     Was    he   overcome    with 
''  Beast— sot— filthy  creature ! "  were  hia  wel- 
come ;  then  to  be  tumbled  into  bed,  and  cwn- 
demned  the  following  morning  to  listen  to  a 
curtain-lecture,  whikt  his  head  felt  ready  to 
burst,  and  his  throat  vras  so  parched,  that  tiie 
very  water  he  swallowed  to  quendi  his  thnat 
went  bubbling  down  bis  ossopbagus,  like  the 
singing  of  « Isa  kettle ;  and,  wane  and 
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forced  to  be  civil  and  loving,  though,  in  his 
heart,  he  is  wishing  his  monitress  in  the  Red 
Sea.  Did  he  venture  to  stretch  a  point,  and 
remain  out  all  night — **  death  and  fury  !  where 
has  he  been  ?  what  has  he  been  doing  ?  '* — No 
explanation  is  sufficient — a  new  gown,  or  a  fit 
of  lovingness,  is  the  least  atonement: — ^is  he  de* 
tected  smiling  at  a  pretty  girl,  however  inno« 
cently,  suspicion  is  immediately  roused,  and  all 
the  vengeance  of  a  slighted  woman,  fierce  as 
ten  thousand  tigers,  is  let  loose  upon  his  un- 
happy head ;  and  he  leads  a  dog*s  life  till  the 
nonsense  is  evaporated,  knowing  well  that  if  he 
strives  to  coax  her  into  good-humour,  he  mast 
submit  to  such  a  train  of  inquiries  as  would 
weaiy  and  perplex  Job ;  he  sits  down  therefore 

like 

**  Patienoe  on  a  moDUineiit,  tmiling  at  grief,'' 

and  inwardly  sighs  when  he  reflects  on  friend 
Bachelor,  who  lives  careless  alike  of  every 
thing  but  his  own  momentary  whim. 

Bat  npw  the  tables  are  tamtd  to  some  pur- 

VOL.     I.  I 
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pose.  Here  is  our  Benedict — the  married  man, 
and  here  is  Benedict — ^the  Bachelor; — the  first 
seated  in  the  midst  of  his  (amity,  with  his 
youngest  child  crowing  on  his  knee,  whilst  he 
is  singing,  in  evident  happiness,  some  simple 
ballad  for  its  amusement;  another,  somewhat 
older,  stands  beside  him ;  and  a  third  is  riding 
on  a  stick  round  the  room :  his  wife,  with  a 
face  radiant  with  smiles,  is  looking  fondly  at 
him,  and  pouring  him  out  an  extra  glass  of 
wine,  and  wondering  what  she  can  do  to  please 
him,  a  certain  sign  that  she  will  succeed :— his 
whole  house  is  orderly  and  cheerful,  his  ser* 
vants  in  proper  order,  and  altogether  things 
look  comfortable.  Now  reverse  the  picture, 
and  here  is  the  Bachelor — a  goodly  figure,  in- 
deed— ^fat  as  an  Alderman,  and  labouring  under 
a  severe  attack  of  podagra,  with  the  ailii^ 
member  supported  on  a  chair. 

Ay,  here  he  is,  indeed,  alternately  shivering 
as  a  cold  autumnal  blast  rushes  through  his 
open  door ;  and  then  watching  with  trembling 
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anxiety  the  clouds  of  ashes  which  the  mad 
whirls  in  eddies  from  the  unswept  health  and 
the  extingaished  fire,  lest  any  particle  should 
fall  on  his  tortured  toe.  Now  he  bellows  with 
all  his  m^ht  for  his  footman  or  housekeeper, 
to  bring  fire  and  close  the  doors ;  for,  to  his 
imagination,  it  seems  that  every  door  in  the 
house  is  open. 

Call  away,  Old  Boy ;  your  servants  will  wait 
upon  you  when  they  have  played  out  their 
play,  and  have  taken  care  to  have  an  excuse 
by  accidentally  placing  your  hand^'bell  beyond 
reach  ;  whilst,  if  your  existence  depended  upon 
it,  you  durst  not  set  your  foot  on  the  carpet  to 
pull  the  bell-rope.  Yes,  yes,  call  away,  and 
cast  a  wistful  eye  at  the  grate  and  the  door : 
your  housekeeper  is  closeted  with  a  bottle  of 
strong  waters ;  your  footman  and  housemaid 
are  pathetically  deploring  your  condition  in 
the  aide;  and  Cooky  and  John  Gardener  are 
playing  at  hy-spy  in  the  shrubbery :  there- 
fi>re  call  away,  and  if  any  of  them  come  near 
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you  for  the  next  two  hooiv,  we  wS  IMot 
t  guinea. 

Let  us  listen  to  his  aoliloqiiy : — 

*'  Ha,  what  a  horrid  twinge!  It*s  dtead. 
fully  cold,  and  the  fire  '•  oat— paff— ^pvff — that 
piece  of  floating  eoot  will  fcU  on  my  toe — jmS^ 
puff— jnsl  miaeed — bo— ha !  sniely  the  akin  c 
bunting.  Gracious  heavens !  wheve  are  the 
senrants?  I  am  actually  perishing  with  oold» 
and  would  give  a  guinea  for  a  glass  of  wine- 
there  it  stands  within  a  couple  of  yards,  hot  I 
am  chained  to  the  spot.  Mia.  Annslreng! 
James!  Sally!— Good  God!  I  aai  deserted! 
would  that  the  devil  would  fly  away  with  die 
whole  set  of  careless,  cruel  wietohes !  James*  I 
say,  you  scoundrel,  James) — no  answer,  and 
the  hall-door  I  am  sure  b  jusi  opened — Ae 
house  will  be  robbed,  that's  certain.  Ha,  ho ! 
ha,  ho!  that  *s  terrible,  breaking  on  the  wheel 
must  be  easy  in  comparison :  and  here  is  the 
doctor's  abominable  physio — naoMoos  pMo»-* 
and  of  no  more  efficacy  than  btlse-watar :  fire 
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bottks  have  I  swallowed,  and  am  worse  than 
befi>re,  though  he  swore  it  was  a  certain  cure— <• 
ko,  ha !  I  wish  he  were  here,  I  would  throw  it 
«Lt  his  head — ^ho,  ho  1 

^  Oh,  horrid  goatl  detested  by  the  god»— * 
G#at,  niefol  gouti^ 

\Vell  did  Lucian  sing  thy  incurable  nature : 

^  Me,  aot  Apollo's  self,  with  all  his  drugs. 
High  heaven's  divine  physiciaa,  can  subdue, 
Nor  his  leam'd  son,  wise  Esculapius*' 

I  am  starved  to  the  very  marrowi  and  it's 
f^wing  dark — ^ho,  ha ! — and  here  comes  thai 
beastly  cur  of  Armstrong's — the  brute  knows  I 
am  chair-fitfit,  aad  plays  his  gambles  as  if  I 
were  nobody :  get  out,  sirrah  ! — jumped  upon 
the  buffi^,  by  the  gods  i  and  knocked  down  my 
6ve-gainea  decanters  l-^have  at  you  with  the 
physicbottle — I  wish  it  may  split  your  skull — 
ha !  smashed  my  china-vase — a  hundred  devils 
■ebe  yon  {--blends  and  furies  i-^what,  James, 
you  TiUain,  James !  you  immeasurable  scoun*- 
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didt  Jwnaty  JaoNi,  jom  dbg,  yo« 
James!  ho,  bo!  Im,  bm !-*DnuMtMa !  I  ibdl 
go  vmd !  *'  -lid  to  oo,  till  hat  terrutiy 
wearied  of  their  own  sports  and  pnvata 
meots»  find  time  to  attend ;  and  one  and  aU 
TOW  they  have  nerer  heard  bin^  and  were 
afraid  to  disturb  him,  hoping  that  he  was 
asleep  and  better— every  thing  was  so  (|«iict ; 
while  bis  lage  and  fary  eraponttcd  in  impotent 
threats  to  turn  them  out  of  the  house. 

The  Gouty  Old  Bachelors,  when  free  firom 
their  infernal  visitor,  ara^  in  gential,  jolif 
fellows ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  ridicoloos 
and  precise  habits,  would  be  undeniable  boon* 
companions.  To  quote  again  irom  Lncian — 
Gout  loquitur— 

**  For  kk  nj  rites  who  e'er  ptfticipatt*^ 
His  tongue  with  eloqaeaoe  I  ttnight  ewtow  ; 
And  leich  him  with  fiiottious  wit  to  pkase 
A  merry  f  gay,  jocote  compsnioa  boon : — *' 

whether  it  is  that  goat  has  specific  powein  for 
giving    hilarity,    and    expanding    the    genial 


evntnt  of  the  aooli  we  know  not ;  but  ceitain 
it  U  that  many  gouty  cripples  ere  delightful 
associates  in  those  hours  which  are  devoted  to 
brushing  away  from  the  mind  the  cobwebs  of 
care  and  business.  We  hold  chalk-stones» 
•indeed*  to  be  marics  of  a  similar  signification 
with  the  '  jolly  red  nose '  of  the  old  Bacchat 
naltan  aong ;  namely,  that  they  '  are  signs  of 
-good  company.'  We  are  of  course  speaking 
only  of  gout  when  it  is  man's  own  producing: 
where  it  is  hereditaryi  an  heiMoom,  a  parental 
endowmenti  a  congenital  curse,  the  case  is 
different,  and  we  would  not  give  a  farthing  (at 
a  busheL 

The  great  misery  of  these  worthies  is  that 
wine  and  generous  living  are,  like  Gate's 
dagger,  both  their  bane  and  antidote-*-one  time 
filling  them  with  a  noble  contempt  for  past, 
.present,  and  to  come, — and  another,  rousing 
into  activity  their  fell  enemy,  till 


u 


Through  every  joint  the  thrilling  anguish  pours. 
And  gnaws,  and  bums,  and  tortures,  and  devours :" 
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hence  it  is  often  exquisitely  Indicrcras  to  vatch 
a  podagral  bon  vivtuit  seated  before  a  well* 
stocked  table  covered  with  eyezy  cnHoiuf 
delicacy ;  and  we  can  fimcy  that  a  dialogue  is 
going  on  between  his  toe  and  his  stomachi 
during  which  he  remains  in  suspense^  appt* 
rently  balancing  the  weight  of  argument  ad* 
vanced,  now  by  one  and  now  by  the  other. 

Toe— ''  Taste  if  you  dare;  but  remember 
me!" 

Stomach — ''  The  devil  take  you  for  a 
troublesome  extremity !  must  I  be  starved  to 
accommodate  you? — ^you  may  grow  red  with 
anger  if  you  will,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! " 

Toe—"  Well,  well !  1 11  pay  you  if  you  do ! 
— ^o  you  feel  that  ?  " 

Stomach—"  Well,  but  Mr.  Toe,  only  thii 
once— just  consider,  if  your  impudence  wiU 
permit,  how  I  shall  enjoy  it ;— <lo  but  smelL 
and  your  heart  will  relent/' 

Toe—"  I  won't  stand  it,  Mr.  Stomach ' 
your  pleasure  is  my  pain, — and  if  yoa  do 
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bread  and  water  will  be  the  best  thing  you 
shall  enjoy  for  a  month.'' 

Stomach — ''  Confound  you  for  a  malicious 
imp!  you  are  the  d<^  in  the  manger!  why 
should  I  humour  your  accursed  temper  ?  taste 
I  willy  and  drown  the  prickings  of  your  spite  in 
a  sea  of  pleasure/' 

ToB— "  You  will,  will  you?  well,  if  I  don't 
make  you  repent,  ray  name  is  not  Toe ! " 

Stomach — "  Can't  you  be  reasonable  ?  " 

Here  the  dispute  is  brought  to  a  sudden 
close  by  the  owner  of  the  two  intestine  enemies, 
who  had  beforehand  made  up  his  mind,  pouring 
into  the  stomach  a  spoonful  of  favourite  soup, 
which  it  receives,  as  we  all  do  receive  forbidden 
pleasures — God  help  us! — with  double  relish 
— and  the  rebellious  toe  is  heroically  defied. 

The  comical  expression  upon  the  man*8  face 
too,  when  his  appetite  is  saturated  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  gout  rises  up  within  him, 
is  indescribable.     He  looks  for  all  the  wgrld 
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like  n  tollo^MMf  wIh>  h»  ^«tolell  a  fanqf 
cake,  and  been  detected  ;  and  maaym  ai^aiMl 
mnuj  agpaaircimil^te  thiongfa  hisflysten,  till 
the  decnten  ase  in-  moikm.  **  In  for  a  peioy; 
in  for  a  pound/'  thudLS  the  govty  philosopber; 
and  hit  eye  lightens^  and  his  brow  smoodis,  as 
the  good  wine  does  its  good  office^  his  stomach 
being  too  busy  about  its  own  affairs  to  miiMl 
the  grumblings  and  remonstrances  of  the 
quaking  toe< 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  how  pathetically  9jad 
magnanimously  be  talks  as  he  approaches  bis 
altitude — ^no  martyr  at  the  stake  is  more  meri' 
torious ;  and  he  has  a  singular  facility  for  coO' 
juring  up  the  exact  amount  of  suffering  hem\ai 
go  through  before  his  toe  is  delivered  of  another 
stone.  But  this  bugbear  is  driven  out  of  his 
imagination  after  a  time ;  and  sportive,  spark- 
ling wit,  apt  anecdote,  copious  illustration,  and 
a  good  song,  show  the  man's  true  metal ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  dances  a  hornpipe  to  deiaoB' 
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simte  tkat  fifty-fiin&  yeftre  have  left  him  tibe  ns^ 
of  his  muscles* 

These  are  the  moments  when  those  genial 
sons  of  mirth^  Gouty  Old  Bachelorsy  shine  in  all 
their  glory,  and  which  afford  them  some  com- 
pensation for  wedded  bliss  and  paroxysms  of 
pain.  The  morning  reflections  may  not,  per- 
haps,  be  altogether  so  pleasant  as  the  evening 
recreations,  and  they  may  think  it  prudent  to 
adopt  precautionary  methods  to  warn  off  the 
foe  :  but  gout,  like  lovCi  won't  be  denied ;  and 
as  the  Greek  Epigrammatist  said  of  it — 


« 


All  defence  to  folly  turns, 
When  within  the  battle  burns.*^ 


Some  of  them,  like  genuine  stoics  or  gymnoso- 
phists,  submit  to  their  fate  with  manly  dignity  ; 
and  though  Shakspeare  has  declared  that 

''  There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothache  peaceably  " — 

we  have  seen  some  gout-haunted  Bachelors 
struggle   nobly,  and,  when   to  some   extent 
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WKmeiled  to  its  |)aiigg  by  habit,  jest  «mddfc 
timr  snfferiflg,  and  do  deprive  theinsehe^^ 
one  batf  their  agony. 

"  Many — ^various  are  the  woes 
That  this  Boene  of  life  compose. 
Use  with  reconciling  balm 
Can  our  throbbing  sorrovrs  calm ; 
Can  our  sharpest  pain  beguile. 
And  bid  gouty  wretches  smile : 
Hence,  companions  of  my  care. 
Learn  with  patient  hearts  to  bear; 
And  expect,  with  souls  unmoved, 
Ills  ye  have  already  proved. 
If  severer  woes  invade, 
Heaven  witt.gtant  you  strength  and  aid : 
Who,  impatient  of  his  pain. 
Bites  and  gnaws,  and  shakes  his  chain, 
Laughter  he,  and  scorn,  shall  move, — 
Such  IB  the  decree  of  Jove/' 

We  are  indeed  anxious  that  the  hxaily  of 
Gouty  Old  Bachelors  should  thrive :  they  are 
favourites  of  ours ;  and  as  their  woes  are  self- 
inflictedy  we  think  they  are  bound  to  bear  them 
with  firmness.  We  would  recommend  to  their 
notice  the  accounts  given  by  ecclesiastical 
writers   of  the   whippings,   scourging^;   ^^^ 
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shirtSp  and  cknking  chBras,  cheerftdly  sob* 
mitted  to  by  devotees,  as  penances  for  real  and 
imaginary  crimes.    Let  them  ''  sing  and  be 
merry,  and  dance  and  rejoice ;"  and  recollect, 
iivhen  laid  by  the  heels,  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
infliction :  and  let  them  cheer  their  hearts  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  bear  their  own 
burden,  and  will  not  transmit  it  to  any  un«- 
bappy  ofispring — ^a  circumstance  which  we  can 
assure  them  ought  to  rob  their  snfierings  of 
one  part  of  their  bitterness.     It  is  a  terrible 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  writhing  on  his  bed,  and 
see  in  a  blooming  family  a  long  perspective  of 
gout  martyrdom. 

Another  reason  why  we  would  exhort  them 
to  patience  and  resignation  is,  the  little  help 
they  can  receive  from  physic:  the  professors 
of  the  healing  art  will,  indeed,  crowd  round 
them  with  pockets  stufied  with  nostrums,  and 
swear  by  the  head  of  Galen  that  they  are 
patent  gout-traps :  if  they  can  devoutly  believe 
these  idle  dishmaclavers,  well  and  good — ^faith 
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will  work  mirades }  wroHow  thfe  elimr  by  aU 
means,  and  remember  animal  magnetism:  bat 
if  there  is  a  shade  of  doubt,  *^  throw  pbyac  to 
the  dogs  "^--don't  taste  it. 

We  do  not  tell  them  this  as  a  piece  of  news, 
for  the  world  had  made  the  discovery  before 
the  time  of  Lucian,  who  wrote  the  '  Triumphs 
of  the  Gout '  somewhere  about  the  year  140  of 
our  era:  listen  to  the  remedies  he  mentiousi 
as  having  been  tried  at  that  distant  dayi  ^^ 
judge  if  much  has  been  added  since : — 

**  Plantain  tbey  bruise^  and  parsley's  odorous  heib— 
The  lenient  lettuce,  and  the  purslain  wild. 
These,  bitter  hordiound)  and  the  watery  plant 
That  on  the  verdant  banks  of  rivers  grows, — 
These,  netUes  crush,  and  comfrey's  viscid  root; 
And  pluck  the  lentils  in  the  standing  pools. 
Some  parsnip8->>8ome  the  glossy  leaves  apply) 
That  shade  the  downy  peach — benumbing  henbane— 
The  poppy's  soothing  gum — the  emollient  bulb,— 
Rind  of  the  Punic  apple-^flea'-wort  hot — 
The  oosUy  frankincense^  and  searching  root 
Of  potent  liellebore-'HSoft  fenugreek 
Temper'd  with  rosy  wine — 
Nitre  and  spawn  of  frogs — the  cypress-cone, 
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And  mealoflxBiidedlMrtegFyfiidtiieletf 

Of  colewort  uopiepared,  and  ointment  made 

Of  pickled  gams — and  (O  vain  conceit  T) 

The  dung  of  moantaixi<*gottt»— 

The  flower  of  beans,  and  hot  sarcophagus'^ 

The  poisonous  red-toad — some  the  shrew-mouse  boil-^ 

The  weasel  some^the  frog,  the  lisaid  greeo; 

The  fell  hyena,  and  the  wily  fox-*^ 

And  branching  stone^buck,  bearded  like  a  goat.*^ 

What  kind  of  metal  has  been  left  untried  ? 

What  juice  ?  what  weeping  tree's  medicinal  tear  ? 

What  beasts  ?  what  animals  have  not  bestow'd 

Their  bones,  or  nerves,  or  hides,  or  blood,  or  marrow. 

Or  milk,  or  fat  ? 

The  draught  of  four  ingredients  some  compose-^ 

Some  eight,  but  more  from  seven  expect  relief 

Some  from  the  purging  hiera  seek  their  cure, — 

On  mystic  verses  vainly  some  depend ; 

While  to  the  cooling  fountains  others  fly. 

And  in  the  crystal  current  seek  for  health/' 

Here  then  is  a  catalogue  surely  long  enough, 
and  embracing  every  remedy  new  and  old^  for 
we  believe  colchicum  to  be  contained  in  it; 
and  all  declared  null  and  void.  If  any  among 
them  doubt  this  sweeping  condemnation,  let 
them  begin  at  one  end,  and  try  every  recipe, 
mid  so  satisfy  themselves:  if  they  are  any 
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better  for  them,  we  shall  be  glad ;  and  if  not 
it  is  only  so  mach  labour  lost 

Let  them  therefore  bear  the  load  ligbtiy 
and  cheerfully,  and  consider  it  as  a  proper 
drawback  upon  their  felicity. 


**  Ccftie  tlMOy  ah !  oeucy  poor  mortals,  to  reptae 
Al  kwB  which  Nature  wimIjt  did  ordain. 

Pleasure,  what  is  it  ?  rightly  to  define, 
Tis  hut  a  short-lifed  interval  from  pain : 

Or  rmthcr  each,  ahematdjr  renew'd. 

Give  to  your  lives  a  sweet  vicissitude.' 


»9 


It  is  true  that  wedlock,  when  properly  esti- 
mated, has  pleasures  and  delights  of  a  perma* 
nent   character,    though    abundantly    dashed 
with  care ;  and  that  no  married  man,  who  lives 
as  a  married  man  ought  to  live,  will  ever  hare 
the  gout  unless  he  enjoys  it  as  an  inheritance : 
these  may  indeed  excite  a  sigh  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Old  Bachelor,  when  bed-ridden,  and  he 
sees  every  thing  in  confusion  around  him,  and 
finds  no  soft  hand  to  smooth  his  pillow,  and  no 
well-known  tender  voice  to  soothe  his  laggii^ 
hours. — What  then? — it  cannot  last  for  ever: 
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and  he  will  haye  the  satisfaction  of  caning  his 
footman,  dismissing  his  housekeeper,  and  again 
enjoying  the  brimming  bowl  and  well-spread 
feast  when  the  fiend  has  left  him. 
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CHAPTER   XIIL 


THE  CAUTIOUS  OLD  BACHELOE: 

WITB  OBSERVATIONS  OK   EKOAOEMENT8  AVO  COUtXSSiP* 

**  AH  creatures  else»  a  time  of  love  possess : 
Man  only  clogs  with  care  his  happiness— 
And  while  he  should  enjoy  his  part  of  bliss 
With  thoughts  of  what  may  be  destroys  what  is. 

Dryden. 

Wb  had  a  cautious,  sly,  insinuating  Old 
Bachelor  in  our  mind  when  we  penned  the 
above  tide  and  heading — a  genuine  oddity>  ^ 
one  well  worth  preserving. 

While  we  were  thinking  the  subject  over,  ^ 
happened  to  skim  one  of  Washington  IrYing'^ 
earliest  writings,  and  stumbled  upon  "  Mine 
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Uncle  John,''  and  stiaightway  we  resolyed 
to  give  him  the  post  of  honour  in  preference  to 
our  own  specimen.  In  sketching  character, 
Mr.  Irving  is  nearly  unrivalled;  and  as  the 
work  from  which  we  have  taken  ''  Mine  Uncle '' 
is  but  little  read  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  our 
readers  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  thank  us  for 
transferring  him  to  our  own  pages. 

'^  My  Uncle  John  died  a  Bachelor,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  though  he  bad  been  alt  his 
life  trying  to  get  married,  and  always  thought 
himself  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes. 

*'  His  disappointments  were  not  owing  either 
to  the  deformity  of  his  mind  or  person :  for  in 
his  youth  he  was  reckoned  handsome^  and  I 
myself  can  witness  for  him,  that  he  had  as  kind 
a  heart  as  ever  was  fashioned  by  heaven; 
neither  were  they  owing  to  his  poverty — ^which 
sometimes  stands  in  an  honest  man's  way-*for 
he  was  bom  to  the  inheritance  of  a  small  estate, 
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^hich  muB  sufficient  to  entide  him  to  the  cha* 
rader  of  '  one  well  to  do  in  the  world.? 

**  The  truth  is,  my  Uncle  had  a  prodigioQB 
antipathy  to  doing  things  in  a  hurry.  '  A  man 
should  consider/  said  he  to  me  once— ^  that  be 
ean  always  get  a  wifi^  but  cannot  always  get 
rid  of  her.  For  my  part/  ctmtinued  he,  *l 
am  a  young  fdlow  with  the  world  before  me/ 
(he  was  about  forty,)  '  and  am  resolved  to 
look  sharp,  weigh  matters  well,  and  know 
whtft  ^s  what  before  I  many — in  short,  I  do 
not  intend  to  do  the  thing  in  a  hurry,  depend 
upon  it/ 

-  **On  this  whim-wham  he  proceeded:  he 
began  with  giils  and  ended  with  widows.  The 
girls  he  courted  till  they  became  Old  Maidsi  or 
married  out  of  pure  apprehension  of  incurring 
eertain  pettaltiee  hereafter, — and  the  widowSi 
not  having  quite  as  much  patience,  generally  at 
(he  end  of  a  year,  while  the  good  man  thought 
himself  in  the  high  road  to  suecess,  married 
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some  hardi»4canim  jcamg  fellow,   who  htd 
not    such   an   antipathy    to   do  ikingi  m  a 

"My  Unde  would  hare  inevitably  sunk 
under  these  disappointments,  ibr  he  did  not 
want  sensibility,  had  he  not  hit  upon  a  dia- 
eovery  which  set  all  to  rights  at  ooce.  He 
consoled  his  vanity, — for  he  was  a  litUe  vain, 
and  soothed  his  pride,  which  was  his  master 
passion, — ^by  tellinghia  friends  very  s^gniflcauHy, 
while  his  eye  would  fltfsh  tiiumph,  *  that  kt 
might  have  had  her/ 

''  Those  who  know  how  much  of  the  bitter' 
ness  of  disappointed  afiecticm  arises  ih>m 
wounded  vanity  and  exasperated  pride,  will 
give  my  Uncle  credit  for  thia  discovery. 

*'  My  Uncle  had  been  told  by  a  prodigious 
number  of  married  men,  and  had  read  in  an  iiiit 
numerable  quantity  of  books,  that  a  man  could 
not  possibly  be  happy  except  in  th^  nnurriag^ 
«tate,  so  he  determined  at  an  early  age  to  manryj 
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that  he  might  not  lote  his  only  chance  far 
heppioeu. 

'*  He  acoordingly  fortbwi A  peid  his  addreaaes 
to  the  daughter  of  a  neighboimng  geotlemaii 
hnntr,  who  was  reckoned  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  worid — %  phrase  by  which  the  honest 
coontiy  people  mean  nothing  more»  than  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance,  or  that  territorr 
of  land  which  is  within  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
their  own  hamlet* 

**  This  young  lady,  in  addition  to  her  bemntr, 
was  highly  accomplished ;  for  she  had  spent 
five  or  six  months  at  aboardingHkrboolin  town, 
where  she  learned  to  work  pictures  in  satin, 
and  paint  sheep  that  might  be  mistaken  for 
wolves^to  hold  up  her  head,  sit  stndght  in  her 
chair,  and  to  think  every  species  of  us^nl 
acquirement  beneath  her  attention. 

''When  she  returned  home,  so  completely 
had  she  forgotten  every  thing  she  knew  befiare, 
that,  on  seeing  one  of  the  maids  milking  a  cow. 
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she  asked  her  father  with  an  air  of  the  most 
enchanting  ignorance,  '  what  that  odd-looking 
thing  was  doing  to  that  qneer  animal/ 

**  The  old  man  shook  his  head  at  this  ;  but 
the  mother  was  delighted  at  these  symptoms  of 
gentility,  and  so  enamoured  of  her  daughter's 
accomplishments,  that  she  actually  got  framed 
a  picture  worked  in  satin  by  the  young  lady. 

''  It  represented  the  tomb  scene  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet — Romeo  was  dressed  in  an  orange- 
coloured  cloak,  fastened  round  his  neck  with  a 
large  golden  clasp — a  white  satin  tamboured 
waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  blue  silk  stockings, 
and  white-topped  boots. 

''The  amiable  Juliet  shone  in  a  flame- 
coloured  gown,  most  gorgeously  bespangled 
with  silver  stars,  a  high-crowned  muslin  cap 
that  reached  to  the  top  of  the  tomb ;  on  her 
feet  she  wore  a  pair  of  short-quartered  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  her  waist  was  the  exact 
fac-simile  of  an  inverted  sugar-loaf.  The  head 
of  the  'noble  County  Paris'  looked  like  a 
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chiiniMy^cwaep't  bniah  tfwt  had  loil  ilA  bndk, 
and  the  cloak  of  the  good  Friar  haq;  abooi 
him  aa  gracefoUy  aa  the  amovr  of  a  liu- 
nooatoa* 

"The  good  lady  conaidered  Ihk  fiOmu 
a  splendid  proof  of  her  daaf^iler^B  acoon- 
plishmenta,  and  hong  it  np  in  her  beat  pailoQr» 
aa  an  honest  tradeaman  doea  hia  certificate  of 
admiision  into  that  enlightened  body  ydept 
the  Mechanic  Society. 

**  With  this  accomplished  yoong  lady,  tho. 
did  my  Uncle  John  become  deeply  enamoored, 
and,  aa  it  waa  his  first  lore*  he  detenaioed 
to  bestir  himself  in  an  extraordinary  maDoer. 
Once,  at  least,  in  a  fortnight,  and  gmenily 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  woold  pat  on  ha 
leather  breeches  (fi^r  he  was  a  great  bean), 
mount  his  gray  horse  Pepper,  and  ride  over  to 
see  Miss  Pamela,  though  she  lived  upwards 
of  a  mile  off;  and  he  waa  obliged  to  paaa  dose 
by  a  churchyard,  which  at  least  a  hundred 
creditable  perM>ns  would  swear  waa  haunted. 
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**  Miss  Pamela  could  not  beinsennble  to  sack 
proofs  of  attachment,  and  accordingly  received 
him  with  considerable  kindness.  Her  mother 
always  left  the  room  when  he  came,  and  my 
uncle  had  as  good  as  made  a  declaration,  by 
saying  one  evening  very  significantly,  '  that  he 
believed  that  he  should  soon  change  his  con- 
dition,' when  somehow  or  other  he  began 
to  think  he  was  '  doing  things  in  too  great  a 
hurry,*  and  that  it  was  high  time  to  consider. 

**  So  he  considered  near  a  month  about  it« 
and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  longer  he 
might  have  spun  the  threiad  of  his  doubts, 
had  he  not  been  roused  from  this  state  of  inde- 
cision by  the  news  that  his  mistress  had  mar- 
ried an  attorney's  apprentice,  whom  she  had 
seen  the  Sunday  before  at  church,  where  be 
had  excited  the  applauses  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, by  the  invincible  gravity  with  which 
he  listened  to  a  Dutch  sermon. 

''The  young  people  laughed  a  good  deal 
at  my  uncle  on  this  occasion^   but  he  only 
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shrugged  hit  shonlderi.  looked  mjateriouft,  and 
replied,  '  Tui,  hoyt^  I  mighi  kave  had  ker* 

**  My  Uticle  John's  diamber  exhibited  mftny 
memorials  of  his  amiable  eccentricities.  Over 
the  mantel- piece  bang*  tbe  portrait  of  m  yoim^ 
Iddy,  dressed  in  a  flaring  long-waisted  Uu^ 
silk  gown^  be-flowered,  and  be-farbelowed, 
and  be-cnflfed,  in  a  moat  abundant  manner: 
she  holds  in  one  band  a  book,  which  she  very 
complacently  neglects  to  torn  and  anile  on  the 
spectator;  in  the  other,  a  flower,  which  I 
hope,  for  the  honour  of  Dame  Nature^  was  the 
sole  production  of  the  painter*8  imaj^inattoo; 
and  a  little  behind  her  is  something  tied  to 
a  blue  riband,  but  whether  a  little  d<^,  a 
monkey,  or  a  pigeon,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  future  commentators. 

**  This  little  damsel,  tradition  says,  was  asy 
Uncle  John's  third  flame;  and  he  would  infal- 
liby  have  run  away  with  her,  coold  be  hmre 
persuaded  her  into  the  measure:  but  at  that 
time   young   ladies  were  not  quite  so  easily 
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rua  away  with  as  ColumlMDe;  and  my  ancle 
failing  in  the  point,  tod^  a  lucky  thought* 
and  with  great  gallantry  ran  off  with  her 
picture,  which  be  conveyed  in  triumph  to  his 
home,  and  hung  up  in  his  bed-chamber,  as 
a  monument  of  his  enterprising  spirit* 

^*  The  old  gentleman  prided  himself  mightily 
on  this  chivalric  manoeuvre — always  chuckled, 
and  pulled  up  his  stock  when  he  contemplated 
the  picture,  and  never  related  the  exploit  with-^ 
out  winding  up,  *  I  might  indeed  have  carried 
off  the  origiual,  had  I  chose  to  dangle  a  little 
longer  after  her  chariot-wheels,  for,  to  do  the 
girl  justice,  I  believe  she  had  a  liking  for  me ; 
but  I  always  scorned  to  coax,  my  boy,  always 
— 'twas  my  way.'  My  Uncle  John  was  of  a 
happy  temperament:  I  would  give  half  I  am 
worth  for  his  talent  at  self-consolation. 

**  The  amorous  propensities  of  my  Uncle 
John  were  abundantly  conspicuous  on  looking 
at  his  favourite  haunt.  This  was  a  bench  con** 
•tructed  at  the  foot  of  an  old  tree,  which  is 
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f«U  of  faalMlieal  twUU»  and  with  tto  spreading 
bnncbes  fonna  a  canopy  of  luxuriant  foliage. 
This  tree  is  a  sort  of  chronicle  of  the  short 
rtigns  of  my  Uncle  John's  mistresaes.  and 
iU  trunk  is  sorely  wounded  with  earrings  of 
true  ioTers'-knotSy  hearts,  darts,  names,  and 
inscriptions  ^*  frail  memorials  of  Che  varietT 
of  (air  dames  who  captifated  the  aandering 
fancy  of  the  old  cavalier  in  his  days  of  youthful 
romance/' 

Such  is  the  picture  of  my  *  Uncle  John,* — by 
no  means  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  brother- 
hood. Indeed,  this  caution,  as  we  have  said 
in  more  than  one  place,  is  the  undei^tratidn 
on  which  are  built  Bachelor  lives* 

In  cases  like  that  of  "  my  Uncle,**  where  the 
prevailing  idea  is  fully  worked  out,  the  nnaa 
becomes  singularly  ludicrous*  When  he  is  a 
man  with  marrying  attractions,  such  as  a  good 
fortune— one  principal  article  in  the  creed  of 
ladies,  young  and  old — their  caution  subjects 
them  to  many  annoyances,  which,  to  men  of  ar 
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diflferent  temperament,  would  prove  absolote 
dampers  upon  their  amour-propre*  But  the 
cautious  man  is  safe  in  his  armour  of  proof. 

If  it  should  happen  that  occasions  arise  in 
vrhich  he  forgets  his  absurd  notions,  and  yields 
to  the  current  of  his  natural  feelings,  he  is 
always  a  day  behind  the  fair ;  still,  like  ^  Uncle 
John/  he  snaps  his  finger,  and  exdaims,  when 
his  destined  bride  is  carried  off  by  another, 
**  Tut,  boys — I  might  have  had  her." 

This  self-complacency  carries  them  through 
life  very  easily.  Every  matrimonial  failure 
they  may  encounter  serves  only  to  strengthen 
their  powers  of  cautious  delay;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  with  what  glee  they  chuckle 
over  the  married  experiences  of  their  less 
cautious  neighbours.  If  one  of  their  own 
old  flames  settles  near  them,  they  watch  her 
with  a  kind  of  spiteful  attention,  carefully 
endeavouring  to  gather  from  her  actions 

*^  Confirmation,  strong 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ,'' 
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that  they  btd  a  wonderful  escape  when  thej 
missed  her. 

The  (act  is,  that  the  happiest  condition  of 
uiarried  life  appears  to  meo,  whose  honse  sym* 
pathies  have  never  been  euluvatedy  one  of  irk- 
tome  restraint.  The  very  intermptiotts  en- 
tailed  upon  housdiold  economy  by  a  wife  and 
children  are  dreadful  bvgbears  to  the  imagma- 
tions  of  Bachelors,  and  to  Caationa  Bachelors 
more  especially,  who  are  ever  plotting 

**  Their  litlk  b««r,  md  skein  md  ftkefB," 

weaving  their  plans  of  self-indulgence  and 
|)rtvate  sensuality.  The  commonwealth  of  a 
family  is  a  terrible  picture  to  them  of  ccmtcod- 
ing  factions — a  turmoil  of  different  iptcicaU» 
as  they  cannot  conceive  that  one  general  spirit 
of  harmony  pervades  the  whole  mass :  thcj 
know  nothing  of  the  govemiag  infloenoe  of 
household  love,  and  hence  foolishly  believe 
that  the  unavoidable  troubles  and  ooUiaiooa  of 
families    are   mere    surface    ripplings.    which 
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never  disturb  the  deep  and  tranquil  current  of 
married  life.  Let  us  listen  to  the  confabulation 
of  two  of  these  ''cautious  ancients"  in  the 
weekly  club-room. 

''  Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Sunkis,  there  goes  poor 
Dick  Homespun ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he 
should  be  tied  to  a  woman  like  his  wife !  Offf 
you  see,  at  nine,  punctually,  to  a  cup  of  com- 
fort and  a  curtain-lecture.  How  I  do  pity  the 
poor  fellow,  sneaking  and  whining  after  a 
woman,  whom  both  you  and  I  might  have  had. 
It  is  lucky  we  hadn't  her,  though." 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  Homespun  was  marked  out 
for  something  better  than  a  sneaking  husband* 
Don't  you  remember  what  a  harum-scarum  fel- 
low he  was  when  you  were  on  the  point  of 
marrying  his  present  wife  ?  Why,  it  seems  but 
yesterday  that  you  were  talking  of  marrying 
this  very  woman." 

''Ay,  ay,  but  I  escaped  her  by  a  sort  of 
miracle,  and  my  own  prudence.  Actually 
bought  a  license, — when  I  thought  I  would 
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Vait  a  little  longer,  jast  to  see  whether  my 
brother  was  likely  to  recoTer,  i%ho  was  then 
labouring  under  typhus  fe?er.  But  a  week, 
Sir,  brought  reflection.  I  looked  abont  me^ 
was  cautioQS  in  my  Tisits ;  and  when  I  was 
fool  enough  to  hare  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
venture — lo,  you  !  Tom  Homespun  had  stepped 
into  my  shoes,  and  Miss  Patience  Hardy  very 
ctTilly  told  me  I  might  carry  my  coH$iderations 
elsewhere  ;  and  I  did  80»  Sir — I  carried  them 
home  :  and  there  I  have  kept  them.  How  I 
did  admire  Homespun's  hen-pecking  I  a  poor 
silly,  twaddling  fellow  he  became  —  walking 
with  his  wife  to  church  and  market  like  a 
footman.  Hah  !  hah  !  if  I  had  got  her,  things 
would  have  been  different.  I  might  have  had 
her ;  and  a  pretty  baigain,  I  suppose,  I  should 
have  found  her/' 

**  Well,  my  affair  with  her  was  no  freak 
of  my  own.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  I  slipped 
through  her  fingers  ?" 

*'  No :  how  was  it  I " 
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''  Whyi  you  see,  the  olcl  folks  were  a  kind 
of  Darby  and  Joan  in  their  way:  they  had 
lived  together  for  so  many  years  that  they  had 
lost  their  separate  feelings ;  and  in  this  state  of 
dotage  they  woald  have  it  that  Mbs  Patience 
Hardy  and  myself  should  make  a  comfortable 
couple^just  like  themselves — poor  old  souls! 
It  was  all  very  natural,  perhaps ;  but  I  was 
cautious  —  wouldn't  bite  all  at  once.  Miss 
Patience  was  a  fine  young  lady,  and  I  calcu- 
lated expenses :  she  had  a  pretty  good  for- 
tune, to  be  sure ;  but  then  she  came  from  a 
terrible  breeding  family.  So  you  see  I  calcu- 
lated and  calculated,  till  the  old  folks  died ; 
and  then  I  was  so  busy  in  settling  their  affairs, 
that  I  never  thought  about  her ;  and  whilst  all 
this  was  doing,  you  got  into  her  good  graces. 
Well,  you  were  an  old  school  chum,  and  so  I 
did  not  like  to  disturb  you ;  and,  l)e8ides,  I 
found  myself  not  quite  so  rich  as  I  expected  to 
have  been ;  and  so  I  cautiously  kept  out  of  her 
way — but  I  might  have  had  her." 
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''  I  dtre  My»  I  <hM  mj.  She  ww  ereiy 
body's  thai  thought  it  worth  whUe  looking 
after  her.  Hoaicppuo'a  impetnosity,  you  see, 
led  him  fairly  into  the  scrape.  Will  yoa  have 
another  pipe?" 

''  No ;  my  housekeeper  promised  me  a  com* 
tbrtable  cutlet  for  supper,  at  a  quarter  past  nine ; 
and  I  must  be  moving  homewards,  or  I  shall 
find  her  gone  to  bed,  and  the  cutlet  thrown  to 
the  cats  ;*'  and  so  exit  Mr.  Bachelor. 

**  I  wonder/'  said  the  remaining  cehbale, 
*^  whether  friend  Homespun  or  friend  Sudcis 
is  the  greater  fool,  or  whether  a  hen*pecked 
hnsband  or  a  hen-pecked  Bachelor  is  more  to 
be  pitied.  I  have  some  doubts  on  the  snb* 
ject ;  and  as  I  have  nobody  but  old  grumbling 
Alice  at  home,  1  shall  just  do  as  I  like,  and 
stay  here  till  1  choose  to  go  home  of  my  own 
free  will." 

Now  Mr.  Homespun,  whose  iate  these  Ba- 
chelors  were  thus  ridiculing,  on  his  arrival  at 
home,  finds  a  smiling  and  afiectionate  wtfe» 
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and  a  dieerful  and  oonleated  hotisefaold.  His 
station  in  society  is  respectable^  which  be  feels 
to  be  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  com- 
petent fortune  enjoyed  through  her,  whilst  her 
person  and  disposition  are  such  as  to  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  his  regards 
for  her,  since  the  period  of  their  marriage. 
Mr8«  Homespun,  who  had  been  sought  for  by 
the  two  '^  single  gentlemen"  abore  quoted, 
would  probably,  had  either  of  them  been  men 
of  sense  and  honourable  feeling,  have  been  the 
wife  of  one  of  them. 

Their  conduct  to  her  had  been  marked  by  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  amenities  of  refined 
society ;  and,  consequently,  she  had  rejected 
them  both. 

Nor  was  her's  a  solitary  instance.  Prudence 
had  more  than  once,  since  that  period,  induced 
them  to  seek  an  union  with  women  of  property  ; 
but  when  the  moment  for  action  came,  when 
they  were  to  barter  their  Bachelor  habits  for 
married   biisses»  they  grew   cautious — waited, 
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-— perhtps  slept  ap<m  it,  md  thought  m  month 
or  tvro  might  bo  rndtmntogooosly  spent  in  con- 
sidomtion ;  oad  so  thej  loot  their  opportnnities. 

This  cealiooafy  mode  of  proceeding  is  not 
an  onasual  cause  of  celibacy.  Many  men- 
some  through  a  natnral  tardiness  of  reoolntion 
^-others,  through  an  absurd  fear  of  eoose- 
quences — and  others,  from  sheer  wavering  of 
temper,  neter  wind  themselTes  vp  to  making 
an  ofler.  They  doubt  and  hesitate,  and  best 
about  the  bush,  till  the  patience  of  the  ofaject 
of  their  attentions  is  worn  out,  or  their  motrres 
are  suspected.  Nothing  can  be  more  tmsting 
than  a  woman,  so  long  as  an  admirer  aels 
openly,  honourably,  and  discreetly;  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  her  patience,  so  long  as  there 
IS  an  obvious  and  reasonable  cause  of  delay. 

But  when  a  man*s  actions  are  questi<mable, 
or  when  he  works  himself  to  a  certain  point  in 
a  woman's  regard,  at  which  both  are  ftiUy 
aware  that  it  requires  only  a  word  to  place 
them  together  for  life,  and  when  he  stops  there 
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for  no  assignable  purpose>  be  is  very  soon 
flang  aside.  Women  have  their  prerogatives 
with  regard  to  the  advances  of  nian»  and  these 
are  exercised  very  despotically,  and  with  great 
propriety. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  coming  together  of 
the  sexes— it  is  an  union  marked  out  by  nature, 
sanctioned  by  religioni  and  guarded  by  human 
laws.  When  a  man  therefore  makes  certain  ad* 
vances  to  a  woman,*  she  considers  them  in  their 
proper  light — she  suffers  them  or  rejects  them 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  if  the  former,  seldom 
exhibits  any  backwardness  to  a  final  arrange- 
ment. She  does  not  invite  this  in  express  terms, 
but  stiU  she  expects  that  there  should  be  some 
prospect  of  a  termination  of  courtship — a  pre- 
liminary state  in  which  she  may  suffer  in  many 
ways,  whilst  the  man  is  entirely  free  from  danger, 
and,  generally  speaking,  without  responsibility. 

Not  so  the  lady.  An  engagement,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  is  a  fetter  upon  her ;  and  as 
these  engagements  are  often  held  by  very  slight 
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Ummrmp  perhaps  mora  u  a  duty,  real  or  ia)|died, 
than  as  an  affair  of  feeling  and  attadiaient,  she 
k  alwaya  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  final  adjust- 
ment. 

Courtship  with  the  sex,  too,  is  a  time  of  de* 
licate  and  difficult  restraint  in  many  wajrs:  in 
some  respects  it  interferes  more  with  inde* 
pendent  action  even  than  marriage.  An  en* 
gaged  lady,  with  her  own  sex,  is  placed  qaite 
out  of  the  pale  of  attention  in  mixed  society,  as 
it  is  amaxing  how  industriously  the  disengaged 
of  the  party  circulate  the  truth. 

Now  if  a  lady  happen  to  be  handsome  or 
attractive,  either  from  personal  attributes  or 
from  accomplishments,  and  consequently  fitted 
to  be  admired  in  the  common  intercourse  of  the 
world,  it  is  rather  hard  upon  her  to  find  herself 
thus  shut  out  from  what  she  feels  to  be  her 
due ;  for  no  woman  is  ignorant  of  her  power  of 
attracting  obsenralion. 

An  engagement  thus  becomes  exceedingly 
irksome  in  many  of  its  results :  it  is  sonething 
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like  a  noTiciate  in  a  nunnery — ^but  tl  is  a  nvn* 
nery  formed  in  the  midst  of  society  with  all  its 
excitements  and  passions ;  and  yet  a  woman  is 
expected  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  its  in- 
flaences,  whilst  condemned  to  be  exposed  to 
all  their  force.  Not  only  so,  but  it  not  un- 
irequently  occurs  that  the  man  who  considers 
her  as  his  exclusive  property  is  a  jealous  fool, 
ready  to  construe  every  common  civility  be* 
stowed  upon  another  as  an  infraction  of  his 
peculiar  privileges;  and  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  an  abundance  of  ''damned  good^ 
natured  friends/*  ready  to  pour  the  poison  into 
hb  willing  ear. 

Under  these  circumstances^  and  they  are  not 
rare,  the  position  of  a  lady  is  exceedingly 
trying,  and  one  full  of  anxiety  and  hesitation^ 
Her  own  companions  are  perhaps  her  worst 
tormentors,  and  she  feels  herself  to  be  de* 
tached  from  them,  without  having  any  de6ned 
stotU9  of  her  own. 

No  one  can  wonder,  therefore,  that  cautious 
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and  wavering  men  lose  their  mistresses ;  so  gall- 
ing is  the  restraint  imposed  by  a  lengthened 
engagement,  that  it  only  requires  a  pamtire 
offer  to  be  broken.  And  let  no  man  blame  the 
sex  for  this.  It  is  called  fickle,  changeable, 
and  not  trustworthy.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter 
into  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so — it 
would  be  idle,  because  the  popular  mind  is 
made  up  on  the  subject ;  but  thus  far  may  be 
safely  and  truly  said,  that  the  rupture  of  an 
engagement,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  both 
natural  and  justifiable :  the  wonder  is  that 
woman  remains  under  the  thraldom  so  loDg» 
surrounded  as  she  is  with  diffioulties  and  an- 
noyances. 

It  has  been  slightly  mentioned  that  court* 
ship  is  a  time  of  danger  to  the  sex.  A  few 
observations  may  not  be  amiss  here,  as  a 
moral  lesson  to  cautious  and  long-breath'd 
Bachelors.  When  a  woman  has  formally 
permitted  the  advances  of  a  lover,  and  when 
amongst  her  friends  he  is  acknowledged  and 
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admitted  as  such,  it  is  extraordinary  to  observe 
how  greatly  changed  their  relative  positions 
become. 

Most  of  the  barriers  which  separate  the 
sexes  are  removed ;  the  observances  of  social 
life  are  to  some  extent  laid  aside,  and  a 
degree  of  freedom  and  familiarity  established 
between  the  sexes,  not  a  little  perilous  to 
the  woman.  Should  her  affections  be  fully 
engaged — should  all  her  sensibilities  be  roused 
and  concentrated  on  this  lover,  her  abandon- 
ment of  self  is  extreme,  and  the  constant  gush 
and  play  of  her  passions  makes  her  as  suscep- 
tible as  a  creature  of  sense  and  reason  can 
become.  When  this  excitement  has  con- 
tinued for  a  period,  its  very  intensity  either 
bums  itself  out,  or  re-acts  so  powerfully  upon 
the  physical  organization,  as  to  bring  on  a 
state  of  low,  nervous  fever,  exceedingly  waste* 
fill  of  vital  energy,  and  which  leads  many 
girls  of  impassioned  temperament  to  an  un- 
timely grave.    Whilst  this  is  operating — whilst 
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the  fire  of  pustion  is  coursing  through  their 
veins,  and  exposing  them  to  every  temptatioo, 
or  hurrying  them  into  disease,  is  it  to  be 
borne  that  a  senselei^H  and  causeless  delay 
shall  protract  this  state  of  things  unneces- 
sarily !  How  many  young  brides  perish  ! 
How  many  beautirul  and  brilliant  creatures 
find  courtship  and  marriage  but  the  pathways 
to  the  tomb ! 

And   whence  arises    this  ?    bow  is  it  that 
death  finds  so  plentiful  a  harvest  from  amongst 
those  to  whom  life  is  an  opening  paradise — 
who  are   revelling  in   the   full  enjoyment   of 
delights,    the    anticipations    of    which    have 
fevered   the   blood   and   flushed   the  brow   of 
the  betrothed  maiden  ?     It  is  that  the  vehe* 
ment  struggle   has   overpowered    the  delicate 
framework  of  existence  ;   and   when  the   fiist 
burst    of    passionate    gratification    is    passed 
away>   decay  triumphs  over  its  victim.     The 
multitude  that  perish  from  this  cause  shaold 
be  a  timely  warning  to  parents  aad  to  lovers. 
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The  cautiouB  and  vacillating  man,  who  seeks 
and  secures  the  affection  of  a  woman,  and 
who  dallies  with  her  expectation,  is  highly 
criminal;  and  if  the  object  of  his  regard 
respects  herself,  and  wishes  to  become  a  wife, 
she  will  never  hesitate  to  free  herself  from 
bondage. 

This,  it  is  true,  is  difficult.  So  decided  is  the 
wish  to  assume  the  wedded  stole — so  obviously 
is  woman  endowed,  physically  and  morally,  for 
the  purposes  of  marriage,  that  the  tendency 
towards  it  is  instinctive ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
wonian  suffers  frequently  no  slight  amount  of 
injustice,  and  trammels  herself  for  years  in  the 
tedium  viia  of  an  engagement,  wasting  the 
best  portion  of  her  existence,  and  losing  daily 
some  of  the  finer  capabilities  for  making  a 
happy  and  pleasing  wife. 

This  is,  however,  inflicting  a  gross  wrong 
upon  herself:  to  permit  a  man  to  hang  her 
effigies  upon  his  sleeve,  and  to  wear  her  colours, 
is,  it  has  been  shown,  to  place  her  out  of  the 
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ptle  of  the  leit  of  iratikind.  She  mty  just  as 
well  assume  the  white  veil ;  and  this  she 
•afiRsfV  many  opportunities  to  glide  away.  She 
b  understood  to  be  engaged — this  is  sednloosly 
insisted  upon  by  her  own  sex ;  and  conse- 
quently, as  a  point  of  honour,  the  generality  of 
men  pass  her  by  as  a  tabooed  being. 

Many  women  become  In?oluntary  Old 
Maids  by  this  means :  they  sufler  a  species  of 
sexual  martyrdom — and  this  in  obedience  to  the 
absurd  caution  of  a  man  whose  true  reason  for 
not  marrying  is,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  curb 
his  indulgencesi  or  to  lessen  his  present  enjoy* 
ment;  and  who  is,  perhaps,  a  fool  into  the 
baigain,  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  this  class 
of  men  is  ^'  to  be  always  beginning.*' 

These  Cautious  Bachelors  are  the  pests  of 
the  sex,  which  would  do  well  to  brand  them 
with  some  special  mark  of  their  contempt.  A 
man  who  gains  or  seeks  a  woman's  lore,  does 
it  for  one  of  two  specific  ends : — for  the  one, 
the  purity  of  the  sex  is  the  best  guard,  dded 
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and  sapported  by  tbe  morals  of  those  around 
her  : — ^for  the  other,  the  man  is  bound  by  every 
law  of  honour  and  justice — by  every  feeling  of 
manliness  and  generosity — 'by  every  nobler 
principle  within  him — to  come  to  the  ultimatum 
as  early  as  possible. 

Many  a  Ufe  would  be  saved — many  a  fair 
fame  be  unspotted — many  a  fire-side  made 
happy,  and  the  great  family  of  celibates,  male 
and  female,  be  more  slowly  recruited,  if  the 
cautious  and  hesitating  lover  was  discarded  as 
soon  as  the  ^*  craven  cowardKness  "  of  his  cha- 
racter displayed  itself;  and  the  best  he  deserves 
is  to  be  treated  as  the  pawkie  Scottish  quean 
treated  her  bashful  wooer.  But  we  transcribe 
the  ballad  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  : — 

'*  There  came  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door, 
My  daddie's  door,  my  daddie*8  door ; 
There  came  a  young  man  to  my  daddie's  door, 
A  seeking  me  to  woo. 

**  And  wow  1  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad, 
A  brisk  young  lad,  and  a  brew  young  lad ; 
And  i^ow  1  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad. 
Came  seeking  me  to  woo. 
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"  But  I  was  baking  wImb  he  cum^ 
When  he  cune»  wheo  he  cune : 
I  took  him  in,  and  gied  him  a  loonc 
To  thowe  hit  froaen  nou*. 

*'  I  let  him  in  aside  the  bink  ; 
1  gacd  him  bread  and  ale  to  dnnk  ; 
But  ne'er  a  biythe  styme  wad  he  blink 
Until  hia  wame  was  fou. 

**  Gae,  get  ye  gane,  ye  canldrife  wooer. 
Ye  sour-looking  cauldrife  wooer. 
I  straightway  show*d  him  to  the  door, 
Saying, '  Come  nae  mair  to  woo/ 

"  There  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door ; 
Before  the  door,  before  the  door ; 
Hiere  lay  a  deuk-dub  before  the  door, 
And  he  fell  in  there,  1  trow. 

**  Out  came  tlie  gudewile,  and  high  she  shouted  ; 
Out  came  the  gudeman,  and  laigh  he  looted ; 
And  a'  the  toun-neibors  were  gatbcr'd  about  it— 
And  there  lay  he,  I  trow. 

'*  Then  out  came  I,  and  sneer*d  and  smiled  ; — 
Ye  came  to  woo,  but  ye're  a'  beguiled  : 
Ye've  fa'en  i'the  dirt,  and  ye*rea'  befyled: 
We'll  hae  nae  mair  o*  you. 

**  And  wow  1  but  he  was  a  bcaw  young  lad, 
A  brisk  young  lad,  a  braw  young  lad ; 
And  wow !  but  he  was  a  braw  young  lad, 
Came  seeking  ma  to  woo.' 


»» 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  POPPING  OR  PRESUMPTUOUS 

BACHELOR. 

"  Oh  1  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ouisells  as  others  see  us  ; 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion/' 

Burks, 

There  is  a  class,  and  that  by  no  means  a 
small  one»  in  the  world,  which  exhibits  a  total 
absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
woman.  It  is  a  popular  belief,  and  a  belief 
founded  on  truth,  that  women  want  but  an 
offer,  in  order  to  lead  them  to  cry  out ''  Hymen, 
O   Hymenee !  "   and  yet  ootwithstandiog  this 
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truth,  there  are  a  nninber  of  Bachelors  in  the 
world,  who  owe  their  titular  distinctioa  to 
**  popping  the  qneation.*' 

It  b  however  one  thing  to  "  pop  the  ques- 
tion," and  another  thing  to  **  pop "  it  at  the 
right  season.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to 
take  a  passing  and  perhaps  an  ephemeral 
fancy  to  a  woman,  and,  under  the  impulse  of 
this  &ncy,  to  go  right  to  the  pcnnt,  and  "  pop 
the  question/'  We  have  known  many  men  of 
this  disposition — men  whose  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  has  ruined  their  chance  of  success, 

and  after  innumerable  offers  has  finally  de- 

» 

posited  them  safe  and  sound  amidst  the  brother- 
hood of  Bachelors. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  so  woful  a  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  woman  as  this.  It  is  altogether 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sex  is  won  by 
direct  means.  He  who  would  succeed  to  a 
certainty — and  every  woman  may  be  won,  must 
proceed,  not  by  escalade,  but  by  sap*  A  series 
of  delicate  and  unobtrusiYe  attentions — atteo« 
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tions  BO  little  marked  indeed  as  to  escape  all 
but  the  one  object — ^wins  its  way  into  the  very 
core  of  a  woman's  heart ;  and  if  the  question 
be  then  ''  popped/'  a  grateful  assent  is  giren. 

But  the  Popping  Bachelor  is  either  ignorant 
of  this  principle  of  reserve  in  woman,  or  is 
so  blinded  by  self-love,  that  he  thinks  that, 
sultan-like,  he  has  but  to  throw  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  an  immediate  acquiescence  will 
follow  the  signal  of  love.  This  is  most  egre- 
gious fol|,yi  but  unhappily 

'<  — ~—  The  mo«t  egregious  elf 
Thinks  none  so  wise  or  witty  as  himself;'' 

and  we  have  known  one  of  these  "  popping  " 
gentlemen  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  unmarried 
lady  of  his  acquaintance.  However  slight  his 
intimacy  might  be,  he  would  sidle  up  like  an 
enamoured  Bantam,  and  without  circumlo- 
cution or  preparatory  explanation  offer  his 
hand  and  heart  for  acceptance.  So  well  was 
this  peculiarity  known,  that  it  was  a  common 
joke  to  note  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer,  and 
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to  give  F— *-i^  an  introduction;   it  invariably 
met  with  the  same  result — a  flat  refusal.    The 
man  himself,   one    of  those  grinning  people 
whose  brains  seem  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  noble  impression,  never  appeared  in  the 
least  disconcerted,  nor  did  he  suffer  his  dis- 
appointments to  interfere  with  his  customary 
civil  attentions  to  the  sex.    He  was  indeed 
held  in  contempt  for   the   insouciance  of  his 
character,  for  many  amongst  those  who  refused 
him,  would,  although  he  was  any  thing  but  an 
Adonis,  have  considered  him  not  a  bad  match. 
The  sexual  dignity  was  however  so  grossly  out- 
raged   by   his    '*  popping "  system,  that   no 
woman  could  be  found  open-handed  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  his  precipitancy.    The  dig- 
nity-->the  pride  of  woman  brooks  no  such  con- 
duct ;  and  the  man  is  now  dwindled  down  into 
a  little  withered  fellow,  hardly  able  to  bear 
himself  against  a  stiff  autumnal  breeze,  show- 
ing that  his  physical  as  well  as  his  moral  sta- 
mina were  of  a  very  secondary  quality. 
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Mr.  Zachary  Weatherall  is  a  noted  ''  popper" 
of  the  present  day,  in  a  small  town  not  far 
from  Windsor.  Zachary  boasts  of  a  left- 
handed  descent  from-  royalty,  and  is  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  air  distingui  which  he 
fondly  and  firmly  believes  marks  his  outward 
man.  He  is  now  verging  on  the  respectable 
age  of  forty,  and  has  already  so  many  Baohe* 
lor  appetences,  that  his  destiny  is  obvious, 
although  he  himself  indignantly  denies  the 
possibility  of  his  dying  unmarried. 

Mr.  Weatherall  is  a  man  of  substance,  and  not 
amiss  in  his  general  aspect  as  a  **  lady's  man," 
and  he  has  most  sedulously  '^ popped"  his 
way  from  twenty  to  the  present  era.  Miss 
Julia  Lascelles,  the  belle  of  1810,  in  the  town 
in  which  Zachary  resides,  was  the  first  to 
receive  his  manly  attentions.  Miss  Lascelles 
had  received  her  education  at  an  evangelical 
boarding-school,  where  the  discipline  was  of 
the  meet  stringent  character.  The  young 
lady's  ideas  of  love  and  marriage  were  con*-- 
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sequently  exceedingly  recondite ;  and  being  of 
a  somewhat  frigid  temperament,  when  it  was 
'announced  to  her  that  Zacharj  WeathenJl 
was  desperately  enamoured  of  her,  and  had 
serious  intentions  of  paying  his  addresses 
to  her — a  piece  of  information  conveyed 
by  a  mntual  friend,  an  OM  Maid,  she 
played  pretty  with  her  fan,  and  looked  icicles. 
She  set  down  in  her  mind  a  six-months'  pre- 
lin;inary  attendance  of  distant  yet  marked 
civilities  at  least ;  and  as  ladies  are  wonderfoUy 
expert  at  such  calculations,  had  settled  it  to 
her  own  satisfaction,  that  Zachary,  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  due  propriety  and  de- 
corum, might  be  admitted,  at  the  year's  eni, 
to  the  privileges  of  an  accepted  lover. 

Meanwhile,  the  hero,  quite  despiaug  aU 
formularies,  sought  an  introduction  to  the 
family ;  and,  this  effected,  the  very  first  op- 
portunity that  offered,  he  unceremoniously 
seized  the  lady's  hand,  and  incontinently  de- 
clared himself  dying  of  love. 
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Miss  Julia  was  thunderstruck :  this  violation 
of  all  her  maidenly  meditations  and  her 
matrimonial  plans  completely  overthrew  the 
equilibrium  of  her  temper;  and  a  most  in- 
dignant and  scornful  answer  sent  Zachary  to 
the  right-about. 

"  Zounds  !  Madam, **  said  he,  meeting  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  "  your  daughter  has  refused  me ! '' 

'^  Refused  you ! "  answered   the  old  lady, 
settling  her  spectacles  — ''  refused  you,  Mr 
Zachary !   surely  you  have  not  made  her  an 
offer  before  endeavouring  to  gain  her  affec- 
tions?" 

''  Gain  her  affections,  Madam !  what 's  so 
likely  to  gain  a  girl's  affections  as  *  popping 
the  question'  to  start  with  ? — and  then  it's  all 
even  work." 

**  It  may  be  so,  Mr.  Zachary ;  but  it  is  not 
the  way  with  the  Lascelles's :  they  expect 
some  decent  form.  Sir,  and  not  '  popping  the 
question,'  as  if  you  were  seeking  the  favour  of 
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ordinary  indraduals,  Sir.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
inform  you  that  your  acquaintance  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  you  are  desired  to 
carry  your  *  popping  *  cbe where," 

"  Very  well,  Madam :  Zachary  Weathcrall 
is  not  the  man  to  force  himself  upon  a  womso* 
He  is  bove  that ;  and  so  I  wish  you  a  good 
day." 

And  oflf  strutted  the  lover,  fully  convinced 
that  Julia  and  her  mother  were  fools,  to  say  the 
least  of  them. 

Zachary's  next  adventure  promised  more 
success.  A  widow  lady,  of  fine  and  imposing 
carriage,  settled  in  the  town ;  and  the  place 
being  small,  her  advent  was  of  course  chroni- 
cled in  due  form ;  and  many  and  useless  were 
the  inquiries  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  her  past 
history.  The  female  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
finding  nothing  real  on  which  to  found  their 
opinion,  had  recourse  to  scandal— the  ready 
instrument  of  woman's  wit;  and  every  tea-table 
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had  its  particular  historiette.  Well  has  it  been 
daid,  that 

"  KiDgs,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons — ^nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
This  viperous  scandal  enters  ; " 

and  Mrs.  Marston  had  her  full  share  of  it, 
because  she  chose  to  keep  her  own  counsel — a 
bad  plan  amongst  women,  who,  if  they  have 
not  a  real  history  to  appeal  to,  are  speedily 
accommodated  with  a  fictitious  one. 

Zachary  sought  the  widow,  and  Zachary 
was  charmed.  It  was  noted  by  cotemporaries 
that  he  looked  more  than  usually  consequential 
after  his  visit — had  a  firmer  tread  and  a  more 
imposing  bearing ;  and  they  opined,  therefore, 
that  Zachary  and  the  widow  understood  each 
other.  This  was  perfectly  true :  Zachary  had 
''  popped  the  question,"  and  had  been  accepted. 

A  proud  man  was  Zachary  Weatherall  as 
he  sat  beside  Mrs.  Marston.  She  conceived 
the  afiair  to  be  settled,  and  received  him  as 
the  successor  of  her  late  lord  :    and  so  thought 
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Zachaiy ;  bot  idthpiqrh  the  paitaes  00  fiv  up 
dentood  each  other,  they  were  still  widely 
asunder  on  other  important  points.  The  widow 
had  eoDsidered  the  ''  popping ''  part  of  the 
business  as  a  final  and  unequiyocal  meaanie. 
Zaehary»  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as 
the  beginning  of  courtship.  "  What ! "  said 
be, ''  I  have  '  popped  the  qnestioD/  audit 'sail 
lighL  Now  I  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  wcoaD 
she  is ;  and  then  I  shall  make  up  laj  mind*" 

This  discrepancy  between  the  widow  tad 
her  admirer  led  to  many  discussicins,  as  the 
fair  lady  had  many  very  especial  reasons  for 
uniting  herself  to  a  man  of  solid  qualifioalioDS, 
tike  Zachary. 

''  Oh,  my  dear  Madam ! ''  was  his  strain  of 
aigument, ''  have  I  not '  popp'd  the  questioa}' 
what  more  would  you  have  ? — *  marry  in  Iiaate» 
aad  repent  at  leisure/  you  know/' 
,  ''  Well,  but  my  dear  Mr.  Weatheiall,  bow 
can  you  play  with  one's  fadings?  My  ^ 
husband,  when  ;l  had  given  him  the  aaswer, 
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lo6t  DO  time  in  taking  advantage  of  it  And 
now,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  wonld  continue,  laying 
her  cheek  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  a 
**  thousand  loves,'' — **  and  now,  my  dear  Sir, 
ha?e  I  not  said  I  would  be  yours  ?" 

''  Most  surely,  Ladye ;  and  Zachary  Wea^ 
therall  is  not  the  man  to  break  his  word  with  a 
pretty  woman — and  with  you,  my  sweet  ^.  why, 
a  man  must  be  chicken-livered,  indeed,  not  to 
feel  that  the  possession  of  so  lovely  a  creature 
would  elevate  him  into  the  third  heaven." 

"  And  do  I  say  nay  ? "  softly  whispers  the 
lady. 

^'  Come  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marston,  don't 
look  so  very  killing, — pray  don't ;  you  have  no 
idea  what  a  strange  feeling  tingles  through  one, 
just  for  all  the  world  like  Corporal  Trim  and 
the  Nun.  Bat  you  see  it  was  a  saying  of  the 
honest  man,  called  my  father, — *  Zachary,'  he 
would  say«-^^  Zachary,  mind  that  you  may 
marry  in  an  hour,  but  it  takes  a  life  to  get 
unmanied.* " 
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''  Ah !  he  must  have  been  a  curiotis  man- 
but  yet  he  did  marry/' 

"  Very  true,  and  greatly  to  his  cost ;  and  so 
you  see,  my  dear,  I  sometimea  think  of  the  old 
man's  saying ;  and  besides,  have  I  sot '  popped 
the  question  V" 

And  thus  Zachary  held  the  widow  at  arm's* 
lengthy  doggedly  maintaining,  in  answer  to  all 
her  '^blandish'd  parlies,"  that  having  pro- 
posed, he  might  just  do  as  he  liked  in  every 
other  particular.  No  wile  or  lure  was  left  un- 
practised by  the  cunning  dame  ;  and  certaiolyy 
if  Zachary  acquired  no  fame  as  a  marrying 
man,  he  proved  himself  a  very  Stoic.  How  the 
man's  nerves  bore  him  through  was  a  wonder ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  very  vigorous  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  widow,  she  was  seized  with 
a  serious  illness,  and  incontinently  removed 
herself,  bag  and  baggage,  from  Zachary's 
neighbourhood,  and  left  him  astounded,  not 
more  by  the  suddenness  of  her  flight,  than 
by   the  reputation   she  left   behind  her,  or 
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rather  which  speedily  attached  itself  to  her 
name. 

Zachary,  when  the  shock  was  over,  crowed 
loudly  at  his  admirable  plan  of  ^*  popping  "  at 
once,  sagely  arguing,  that  if  he  had  first  got  in 
love,  and  then  "  popped  the  question/'  he 
might  have  been  fairly  caught ;  but  that  hav- 
ing '^  popped  '^  first,  and  secured  her  to  him- 
self, he  could  take  his  own  time  in  proceeding 
to  extremities. 

The  left-handed  success  of  this  affair  made 
Zachary  a  determined  proposer.  By  his  male 
friends  he  was  called  the  '^  pop-gun ; "  and 
certainly  he  did  as  little  execution  as  that  di- 
minutive piece  of  artillery.  Lady  after  lady 
stood  the  battery  unharmed,  but  still  he  popped 
away,  right  and  left,  till  he  has  fairly  entered 
the  precincts  of  Old  Bachelorism.  Already  his 
discharges  are  become  more  feeble  and  aimless  ; 
and  of  late  he  has  contented  himself  with 
offering  to  a  few  dowager  belles,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  care  little  about  the  mode,  pro- 
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Tiding  the  offer  was  real.  But  Zachuy's  repo* 
tatioQ  is  now  widely  spread*  and  a  siniliiig 
<<  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weatherall/'  is  the  <»fy 
fmit  of  his  '*  popping  the  questioit ;''  yei  he 
swears  by  all  the  powers  that  dwell  in  the 
cestus  of  Venos,  that  he  shall  many  the  fineit 
woman  in  the  county.    He  is  mistaken. 

.  The  incorrigible  propensity  of  this  dsss  of 
men  for  unadvised  proceedings,  arises  fiom  an 
d>said  notion  that  women  are  to  be  had  tor 
asking  for.  This  notion  argues  a  very  shallow 
brain.  Women  must  be  asked  if  they  are  to 
be  had ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to 
advertise  himself  in  the  same  strain  that  the 
*'  prentices ''  of  Old  London  called  attentioD  to 
their  master's  wares — 

''What  d'ye  lack?  What  d'ye  ladL?  A 
husband,  fiiir  lady  ?  A  husband,  most  delicate 
widow  ?  " 

.  And  this  is  precisely  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  Popping  or  Presumptuous  Bache- 
lor.   The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  beyoad  all 
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deflchption,  and  we  never  heard  it  serioviely 
defended  by  a  woman  bat  once ;  and  this  de- 
fence rested,  U  must  be  acknowledged^  upon 
consolatory  ground. 

''  I  really  cannot  abide  that  foolish  man, 

Mr.  F ,  Aunt.    Why,  will  you  believe  it, 

he  offers  himself  to  every  body,  and,  I  suppose, 
will  to  me  the  next  time  he  sees  me.  Mary- 
Jane  says,  he  *  popped  the  question  *  in  the 
most  impudent  manner  to  her,  in  the  green- 
house, only  last  night.  How  very  disgusting, 
isitnot?" 

**  Well,  my  dear,  you  may  be  thankful  there 
is  soch  a  man  lives  amongst  you.  It  is  some- 
thing for  a  woman  to  say  that  she  has  had  an 
offer.  I  have  lived  to  be  an  ^  Old  Maid '  of 
nearly — no  matter,  and  had  never  the  '  ques- 
tion popped'  in  my  Ufe.*' 

''  Well,  Aunt,  then  you  shall  have  an  offer, 
for  i  'U  refuse  him  and  turn  him  over  to  you. 
It  will  be  excellent  fun.  I  'II  get  Mary-Jane 
to  join  me." 
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''  Oh,  you  little  Mischief,"  said  the  aunt) 
smiling,  ''  I  am  quite  satisfied  now,  and  an 
offer  to  me  would  be  a  poor  lecompense  fer 
my  long  endurance." 

Away  went  the  laughing  girl,  and  F , 

true  to  his  reputation,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  ''  popping  the  question "  to  the 
roguish  hoyden. 

**  No,  Mr.  F ,  I  am,  I  assure  you,  greatly 

obliged  to  you,  but  really  I  am  unprepared 
for  the  honour  you  intend  me.  But  now  do 
be  good-natured ;  and  though  I  do  not  feel 
tempted  by  your  kindness,  pray  let  me  recom- 
mend you  to  a  lady  in  every  way  more  worthy." 

"  How  kind  of  you ! — ^well,  who  is  it  ? " 

''  My  aunt — ^now  do,  there 's  a  dear  creaturei 
and  see  what  she  will  say." 

"  Hum — ^ha — why,  she  is  not  on  my  list,  and 
is  quite  out  of  my  line.  Why,  bless  you,  my 
dear,  I  have  known  her  since  I  was  breeched-- 
uo,  that  will  be  too  foolish." 

"  Ah,   well,   if   you    don't,   I   shall   never 
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think  well  of  you — ^you  are  too  much  of  a 
lady's  man  to  refi»e  a  favour  to  one  like  me ! 
Ohy  Mr.  F y  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  gal- 
lantry in  you." 

''  Say  you  so !  but  what  reward  am  I  to 
have?  surely  it  deserves  something — suppose 
she  accepts  me,  eh  ?  " 

''  No  fear  of  that,  poor  thing,  but  it  will 
perhaps  comfort  her;  and  you  know  what  an 
excellent  creature  she  is.  Now  do,  there  's  a 
good  man." 

And  Mr.  F did,  and  "  My  Aunt"  was 

duly  grateful;  she  refused  him,  but  she  ever 
afterwards  held  him  in  much  higher  estimation 
than  before;  the  good  old  lady  remarking, 
**  that  she  had  had  an  offer,  and  should  die 
in  comfort,  knowing  that  she  might  have  been 
married  if  she  would." 

And  so  the  Presumptuous  Bachelor  passes 
his  life,  till  he  settles  down  naturally  and 
quietly  into  a  brother  of  the  **  Order" — mounts 
the  Bachelor's  button,  betakes  himself  to  cards 
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anil  eoddliur  hit  hootekesner.  md  dies  a  odn 
bate  becauae  he  has  pnctaaed  **  popping  ^ 
quettioa "  in  place  of  coltivaliiig  woman  like 
a  sensible  man. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LADIES'   FLIRTS. 

"  He  flirted  Si^— thu»— "  Old  Play. 

Of  all  the  plagues  and  torments  with  which 
female  society  is  afflicted,  the  greatest  is  a 
Lady's  Flirt — and  he  is  a  very  common  crea*  . 
tuie :  scarcely  a  circle  but  embraces  one  of 
these  '^  chamberers/'  whose  business  appears 
to  be  to  dangle  after  maids  and  widows,  hold- 
ing the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
breaking  it  in  the  hope.  The  profession  that 
supplies  the  majority  of  Ladies'  Flirts  is  the 
Church,  voluntary  and  established.   This  gives 
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the  entree  into  society — gives  a  man  a  character 
and  certain  privileges — and  makes  him  a  fa- 
vourite object  of  attention  in  particular  classes. 

These  Flirts,  however,  "  who  smell  so  sweet,*' 
and  ''talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman/* 
have  their  habitat  in  other  professions  besides 
the  Church.  The  army,  the  navy,  law,  and 
physic,  each  furnish  a  proportion;  but  still 
they  exist  most  plentifully  among  the  ''  geatle- 
men  in  black,''  and  this  for  very  plain  reasons. 

The  Church  is  a  respectable  calling;  its 
ministers  are  ex^officio  gentlemen,  and  oflen- 
times  gentlemen  of  limited  means,  and  high 
and  perhaps  fastidious  education.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, they  enter  society  ;  and  if  no  im- 
mediate chance  offers  for  securing  an  eligible 
wife,  they  become  danglers  after  the  most  pro- 
mising females  of  their  circle.  This  ''flirta- 
tion*' soon  resolves  itself  into  a  habit;  and  the 
man  is  a  Flirt,  and  almost  of  necessity  a  Ba- 
chelor. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  about  the  sex  than 
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the  forbearance  shown  towards  danglers^  espe- 
daily  danglers  of  long  standings  and  who  have 
dangled  probably  through  half  the  parish.  It 
can  only  be  accounted  for,  on  the  fact  that 
attention  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  the 
unmarried  spinsters  and  widows,  who  have  not 
been  tried,  form  a  formidable  defence  against 
the  tongue  of  slander  and  the  voice  of  public 
obloquy. 

The  widows  and  ladies  of  a  "certain  age" 
ore  especial  objects  of  attack  with  these  flirting 
gentry — the  former,  because  the  "cunning  of 
their  passion"  has  been  schooled  and  fortified 
by  experience ;  and  hence,  they  afford  and 
invite  a  closeness  of  intimacy,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting ; — and  the  latter,  because  their 
Mayday  is  on  the  wane,  and,  although  they 
are  desperately  shy  and  backward  in  all  out- 
ward and  visible  signs,  the  knowledge  that 
their  chances  are  hourly  lessening  gives  a  certain 
upecies  of  invitation,  which  brings  the  Flirts 
into  very  intimate  communion  with  them. 
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Mr.  Pogfa  was  a  noted  Flirt  for  yean,  and 
his  iiaisont  embraced  almost  erery  woman  of 
any  pretenaioD  in  a  laige  visiting  acqnaintance. 
When  he  first  settled  in  his  -cure,  beiDg  a 
young  and  passably  handsome  fellow,  he  was 
regularly  le^  o^  by  the  young  ladies — not  that 
we  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  was  personally 
assailed,  but  there  was  an  universal  stir  aod 
hum  of  expectation  raised  by  his  appea^ 
ance. 

The  lively  and  lovely  Miss  B was  bis 

first  flirtation — a  sweet  and  innocent  girl  jiut 
blooming  into  womanhood.  Here  Mr.  Pogh 
fixed  his  standardi  and  here  he  flirted  till  the 
smiling  girl  changed  into  the  thoughtful  wo- 
man—a  speedy  transformation  with  girls  when 
under  the  influence  of  love;  and  then  Mr. 
Pugh,  by  the  most  easy  transition  imaginabki 
transferred  his   flirting   to  a  younger  sister; 

and  Miss  B found  the  diflerence  between 

a  dafiadandilly  dangler  and  a  man  of  sense 
ud  honour,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomsoni  who 
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speedily  made  her  a  contented  and  gladsome 
wife* 

Mr.   Poghi   after  dangling  at  the  end  of 

Agnes  B 's  apron-strings  for  a  time,  seemed 

to  think  that  she  was  the  best  '*  chance"  in  his 
lottery.  The  world — that  is,  his  congregation 
— seemed  to  think  so  too ;  and  the  report  was 
rife  that  the  romping  and  playful  girl  was  to 
preside  over  the  household  of  the  Reverend 
Gentleman.  Flirting  and  marriage,  however 
are  by  no  means  synonymous;  and  before  Mr. 
Pngh  had  fairly  decided  to  change  from  **  gay 
to  grave/'  Agnes  had  romped  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Cousin  Alfred,  a  dashing  Yeomanry 
officer — one  of  those  'downright  Dunstables/' 
who  act  first,  and  think  aflerwards ;  and  an 
elopement  left  the  Flirt  minus  his  second 
*'  chance/' 

The  family  of  Mr.  B was    now    ex- 
hausted, at  least  for  the  present;    and  Mr. 

Pugh   was   welcomed    by   Mrs.    Q ,   an 

amorous  widow,  whose  excellent  house,  and 
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equally  excellent  table^  furnished  forth  no 
slight  temptation  to  the  admiring  taste  of  the 
minister. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mrs,  G ,  what  a  world  of 

happiness  dwells  under  your  hospitable  roof! 
Believe  me,  I  hold  myself  greatly  your  debtor 
for  the  kind  and  gentle  manner  with  which  you 
receive  me.  Permit  me  to  hand  you  to  tlie 
table : "  and  Mrs.  G ,  blushing,  yet  self- 
possessed,  finds  herself  vis-a-vis  mih  the 
Flirt. 

*'  I  never  sit  down.  Ma'am,  at  your  table, 
without  thinking  of  my  own  solita^  Bachelor 
meals.  What  a  charm  is  lent  to  our  social 
and  domestic  relations  by  woman,  and  mcffe 
especially  when  the  household  offices  are  ad- 
ministered by  one  so  accomplished  in  their 
management  as  Mrs.  G ! " 

"  Pray  do  not  flatter,  Mr,  Pugh  ;  your  com- 
pliments are  far  beyond  the  occasion.  My 
poor  house  is  at  your  disposal." 

"  What,  and    its    fair    owner  ?     All !  my 
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dear  Mrs.  G ,    what  a  felicity  muat  be 

that  possession  !  Heaven  has,  I  fear,  nothing 
so  good  in  store  for  me.  Shall  I  trouble  you 
for  a  cheese*cake?  May  I  indulge,  whilst 
eattQg  it,  in  the  delectable  thought  that  those 
hands,  soft  and  white 

'  As  the  down  of  Cytherea's  doves/ 

have  moulded  the  luxury  ?     Dare  I  believe  so, 

my  dear  Mrs.  G ?    Then  I  shall  trouble 

you  for  another." 

During  this  mixed  discourse,  the  widow 
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"  smiles  loves  and  graces ; 

and,  on  the  removal  of  the  tray,  no  doubt  fondly 
imagines,  that  under  the  influence  of  brandy- 
and* water,  and  her  own  exciting  presence,  the 
gentleman  will  come  to  the  point.  Time 
passes,  and  it  is  now 

"  the  witching  hour  of  night" — 

the    period    appropriately    and    aptly    called 
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'*  lore's  holiday :  "^  «l4  Mrs«  G-r — ^»' ''  kind  as 
the  willing  saints/'  sits  and  listens  in  volap- 
tuoQS  languor  to  the  spicy  convenation  of  the 
Flifft;  No  longer  is  the  table  interposed  be* 
4weea  than. — ^no  longer  even  is  the  ibnnsi 
ohair  their  resting-'plaoe,  but  a  soft  conch  coo- 
Irais  the  widow  and  her  admirer. 

^  How  the  silence  and  repose  of  your  boose- 
hold,  and  the  quiet  light  of  our  apartment^  csim 
aid  subdue  the  spirits,  and  fill  the  heart  with 
tendisf  emotions.  Hardly  dare  one  yentors  to  ao^ 
oounter  the  look  of  womanin  such  an  hottr,wUch 
setma  the  realisation  of  some  dreamy  nshmof 
BtetBcn  manners.  Do  you  not  feel  its  infloeooe, 

most  loTcdy  Mrs.  G. 1  '*  he  continues,  taUng 

her  hand,—"  do  you  not  feel  that  it  is  one  of 
those  piopitious  moments,  in  which  the  betit 
yields  up.its  closest  and  most  cherished  eino* 
ttons,  and  pours  them  out  wiUi  a  gushing  ttfi- 
demess,  that  overpowers  the  8enses>  and  ^eeps 
them  in  a  blissful  trance,  fit  to  be  shared  by 
otie  so  bvriy  as  Mrs.  0~-**?  '^ 


The  widow's  eyes  are  filled 

"  with  dewy  light," 

and  ber  brealh  comes  thick  and  tumultuoiisly, 
as  she  answers  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice  :— 
''  It  is  indeed  an  hour  which  I  should  do 
well  to  shun,  but — but  you  are  too  honourable — 
too  good — and  I  listen  to  you — and  am — am — 
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**  How  proud  does  that  declaration  make 
me !  and  your  glowing  cheeks  and  heamg 
bosom — ah !  spare  me  !  How  dare  I  gaie  on 
charms  that  would  melt  the  anchorite  !  Dare  I 
venture  one — one — ^kiss,  sweet  Anna,  as  the 
seal  and  sanction  of  your  love !  But  you  blush 
and  are  ashamed— pardon  me — I  would  not 
distress  you : " — ^and  so  the  magnanimous  Flirty 
having  roused  a  flame  that  sends  the  widow 
half-weeping  to  bed,  sips  up  his  brandy-and- 
water,  and  departs,  to  repeat  the  same  scene  in 
substance,  till  the  lady,  bored  past  endurance, 
hints  the  question  guardedly  to  the  dangler, 
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wd  is  met  by  hvwb  of  friienddIif^--PhtOBie 
love — &e  b¥e  pf  aiig«b — to  which  her  iniit- 
iered  answer 


^  So  angels  lore— so  let  them  love  for  me :  '^ 

hot  yet  she  does  not  quite  discard  him«-it  is 
delightfid  to  a  woman,  especially  to  a  widow, 
to  have  a  male  Irieiid  whose  character  sod 
position  make  him  a  safe  gnest*  like  fbe 
Italian  '*  Cavalier  Senriente/^  he  is  exceedingly 
useful,  and  a  companion  with  whom  may  be 
indulged  many  little  diRces,  which  custom  bas 
tendered  *  pleasant  and  almost  necessary  to  s 
young  widow:  here  the  dangler,  therefeve^ 
finds  a  congenial  home. 

With  ladies  of  a  <'  certain  age/'  whode 
yonthfbl  fires,  and  the  gorgeous  paintings  of 
iNrhbse  first  passionate  ioraginings,  have  yielded 
before  the  cold  and  implacable  neglect  of  the 
wt)rkl,  the  Fliit  h  a  dangerous  man.  TH^ 
Gtirious  feelings  that  gradually  gather  round 
a  woman's  heart,  who  is  becoming  eonsdoui 


that  Ui6  great  omI  of  her  being  is  dileely  to  be 
ttnfoifilledy  lay  faer  p^idiAily  open  to  im* 
preesioiis  from  without-— nay>  tghe  makes  heroelf 
the  interpreter  of  the  actions  of  those  who 
oiust  nearly  approadi  her,  and  no  wonder 
die  makes  herself  ridicolous.  JNight  afiber 
mght,  she  sits  at  her  solitary  fireside^  and 
indulges  in  "warm  thoughts  of  matmnoay/^ 
and  has  strange  and  mysterious  ideas  of 
sleeping 

''  Close  with  folded  anns,  and  breast  to  breast  ;*' 

• 

and  so  the  Flirt  is  receiTed  with  the  most 
grave  and  welcome,  yet  elaborate  courtesy. 
With  a  degree  of  caution  oddly  at  variance 
with  her  real  disposition^  she  guards  the  out- 
posts of  her  lore  with  the  most  sedulous 
attention^  yielding  point  by  point,  —  first  a 
formal  curtsey,  then  a  smile,  then  a  shake  by 
the  handy  then  a  civil  invitation — ^though,  by 
the  bye,  the  Flirt  rarely  waits  for  this, — and 
finally  a  oomplete  sumoder.    Yet  ail  this  is 


sot  i4i»fli'  VMinri. 

doee  wtih  %  degree  of  restraint  werj  dtfitoal 
ta  the  fne  ttwi  experieoeed  widow,  and  to  the 
thoQghtleM  and  impaflsioned  girl.  AU  vt, 
indeed,  tacticians,  for  Nature  has  giFen  every 
woman  her  ''trick  of  fence ;**  and  this  the 
young  use  skilfully  though  unconsciously :  they 
loFe,  and  love  yefaeoiently,  but  if  asked,  would 
answer — 

*'  Amo--quare  id  hciam,  fortasse  requires. 
Nescio  1  sed  fieri  sentio  et  ezcrucior." 

The  widow  has  superadded  to  the  arms  Nature 
has  endowed  her  with,  a  knowledge  and  a 
capacity  for  temptation  denied  to  the  gi^l ; 
whilst  the  woman,  who  is  fast  approximatiBg 
to  Old  Maidism,  has  to  some  extent  lost 
her  plasticity  of  temper: — she  has  tried  At 
ammunition  of  youthful  arts — ^has,  perhaps, 
fought  valiantly,  but  always  in  vain,  and  thai 
she  has  lost  faith  in  those 

<<  Feminine  assaults,  tongue-batteries,'' 

th^t  youth  and  beauty  use  as  their  most  for- 


nMMe  attractioas.  Now,  dierefefe,  in  |dace> 
of  the  coy  reMnres  of  the  girl,  whose  very  shy* 
neee  is  her  chief  attraction,  and  if  she  fly,  flies 
to  be  followed — 

**  £  s'alcun  nuu  con  suon  tremante,  e  fioco, 
Oaa  pulaiido  d'  aocennar  sue  pene 
FingSy  quasi  in  amor  rosa,  e  inespeita 
Non  veder  Talma  ne'  suoi  detti  aperta 
Ma  se  prima  ne  gli  atU  ella  s'accorge 
IV  huom  che  tend  scoprir  I'acoesse  YOglie 
Hor  gli  s'  invoke  e  iugge,  et  hor  gli  porge 
ModO|  onde  parli,  e  in  un  tempo  il  ritoglie 
Cos)  il  dl  tutti  in  vano  error  lo  sooige 
Stianco,  e  deluso  poi  di  speme  il  toglie :  ** 

and  of  the  studied  amorousness  of  the  widow, 
the  lady  ''  of  a  certain  age ''  labours  after  a 
iaahion  of  her  own.  No  longer  the  creature  of 
i^palae,  and  fearing  lest  a  display  of  coquetry 
or  pverstadned  prudence  should  frighten  away 
the  Flirt,  she  receives  him  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  terror  and  desire ;  and  determined 
that  O  cui  funiculum  torquerel  shall  no  longer 
be  her  motto,  she  throws  herself  after  a  time 
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vpali  hiio,  aid  wiU  beHeve  Ibit  aUhov|^  he 
flirte  with  others,  with  her  at  kaet  he  n 
eiacere. 

Poor  blinded  and  misguided  creotxixe !  This 
last  chance,  although  looked  upon  as  a  God- 
send, most  end  in  nothing,  nnlesa  in  fmdDg 
her  within  tiie  precincts  of  Old  Maidism; 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstaaces, 
bitter  and  cruel  disappointment,  or  an  untimely 
grave, — worn  out  by  expectation,  and  by  the 
energetic  action  of  passions  which  have  losg 
been  smouldering  within  her  own  bosonii  and 
which  ate  now  called  into  play,  merely  to  feed 
upon  themselfes. 

The  Flirt  coolly  takes  advantage  of  the 
state  of  her  fieelings,  enjoys  the  innocent  ftmi* 
Uaritiea  of  t^e^i-tiie  meetings,  and,  provided 
these  is  abundance  of  the  creature  comfoits^ 
clings  to  his  victim  tiU  her  vmry  last  mooMt, 
and  even  receives  the  vow  of  fervent  attach* 
meat  irom  the  dying  girl ;  and  after  all  is  pMt» 


ifbeD  the  gvaie  ha»  doted  oter  kec*  he  puts  on 
mottflungy  and, 

''  In  the  sable  mockeiy  of  woe,'' 

transfers  his  attentions  elsewhere. 

In  person,  the  dangler  is  generaHy  a  pre<^ 
cisian,  always  **  smelling  sweet/'  and  abound* 
ing  in  small  talk.  By  his  continual  intercourse 
widi  the  sex,  he  acquires  a  wonderful  tact  at 
diBcorering  its  weak  points*  He  b  an  adept 
«t  picking  up 


n 


gloves  aod  fans,  and  knitting-needlesy'' 


and  is  as  patient  as  an  angler 

^  To  Ust  to  MDgs  and  tonesy  and  watch  ibr  ^milet. 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  looks  into 
The  eye  of  feminie.'' 

He  is  also  a  prudent  man,  and  herein  differs 
the  *'  flirl''  from  the  **  fiool/'  Woman  never 
feigiTeS'the  betrayal  of  a  confidential  confession ; 
and  no  man,  whether  a  flirt  or  a  fool,  can  cul* 
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tivate  ihe  d^ie  .iaiimaeir  of  wonn&t  widiovl 
hearing  aiaay  private  anecdotes,  Thete  dw 
Ladies'  FUrt  keeps  religiously  secret,  taniog 
them  only  to  his  own  acooimt;  but  the  fool  ii 
open-mouthed  and  Tain,  and  therefore  we  nay 
always  be  a8sored  that  aconfinned  Fliit  fasfl^^ 
leasts  the  yirtue  of  discretion. 

The  fact  is,  he  is  a  man  of  sensual  yet  tem- 
perate disposition,  who  finds  sufficient  stims- 
lants  for  his  palate  in  that  close  acqaaiiitsiM 
which  he  always  holds  with  the  sez*-an  tl- 
qufuntaace  veiging  upon  impropriety,  and  ef« 
rnmwg  inte  extremes,  which,  if  the  msB  wiie 
not  perfectly  master  of  himself,  must  ineritaUy 
lead  to  resulte  &tal  to  female  reputetion. 

As  it  is,  the  companionship  of  a  Flirt  ib  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  family  morals.  Unlike 
the  marrying  man»  who  shows  at  once  sod 
clearly  what  it  is  that  he  wante,  and  whoee  ii^- 
tercourse  with  his  betrothed  is  sanctioiied  l^ 
his  acknowledged  position,  the  Flirt  sips  honey 
here  end  there,  and  does  infinite  mischief  by  a 


sfBtem  of  flMrm  «tteotion%  none  of  which  6ver 
lead  to  any  reetcdt  with  himidf*  He  is  a  kind 
of  ilow^match  in  (amiltes^  and  parents  will  do 
well  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  their  daughters. 
The  continued  provocation  he  offers  to  excite- 
ment and  Toluptoons  impiessions,  slowly,  btrt 
certainly,  undermines  some  of  the  most  precioua 
attributes  of  the  sex.  He  is  a  tempter,  who, 
although  he  does  not  sin  himself,  may  be  the 
cause  of  sin  ki  others. 

The  FUrt,  provided  his  attentions  deserve 
tlM  name  of  love,  is  a  '^  cupboard  lover ;  '^  as 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  never  domi-^ 
ciUates  himself  but  where  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  social  life  are  to  be  enjoyed.  To 
single  ladies  of  moderate  fortunes,  the  courting 
of  a  mim  like  this  is  ruinous ;  he  is  the  sloth  of 
civitiaed  life,  and  never  quits  the  field  till  he 
has  eaten  the  last  green  leaf. 

Many  men  are  Plirters  in  the  early  part  of 
their  career  from  policy. 

Phyeicians  when  feiv>less,  and  banisters  when 
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%ri^e«a,  piakd  flirlii^  a  tnule;  but  tbese  omq 
4o  noi,  in  the  majority  of  oaMS,  degeneimte 
imo  Bachelor  FlirU.  The  dutieB  of  aetife  Kfe 
eveotiiaily  preas  upon  them,  and,  Uke  wise 
meiii  they  marry.  If,  however^  they  happen  to 
fidoire  in  a  limited  wcle,  the  habit  grows  apeo 
them ;  and  they  seem  to  forget  that  attentioas 
to  the  sex  have  ai^  natural  terminationy  be- 
yond forbearfiQce  on  the  side  of  the  ladies. 

There  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  sodety 
widowers,  who  have  oonstituted  theinselfes 
Ladies*  Flirta-^^and  a  move  dftngcrous  or  ob- 
noxious set  of  men  it  is  difficult  to  mset 
Thou^  not  coining  under  the  title  of  Old 
Bachelors,  they  approximate  so  near  to  the 
brotherhood,  that  it  is  proper  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  them. 

The  Widowed  Flirt  generally  confiiM  his 
attentions  to  girls.  He,  from  havii^  been  mu^ 
ried,  considers  himself  a  privileged  man ;  vd, 
taking  advantage  of  that  reputation  wUch 
aUesHls  upon  the  name  of  husband*  plays  all 
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sorts  of  oottrse  and  Ubertine.  tricka^  The  guy 
widower,  as  he  is  styled,  ia  %  regular  moral 
pest ;  and  it  is  painfiil  to  observe  how  groady 
he  yiolates  many  of  the  sexual  profirieties. 
Often  of  a  jovial  and  joyous  dispositioD^  he  is 
pardoned  and  laughed  at  as  a  humorsome 
aud  ^trange  maD,  who  can  never  approach  a 
pretty  giil  without  breaking  Ins  jest  or  having 
a  romp ;  but  this  is  iar  too  lenient  a  mode  of 
treatiiig  him.  It  is  a  great  error  to  look  upon 
the  conventional  restraints  which  tie  up  the 
actions  of  individuals  in  society,  as  things  of 
minor  importance  as  to  morals.  Religion  and 
education,  and  refinement,  may  temper  and 
modify  the  displays  of  passion ;  but  ^  tone  of 
puUic  and  private  decency,  that  pervades 
soeiety,  is  the  best  safeguard  to  female  virtue. 
Relax  the  bonds  of  this-«-permit  freedom  of 
action  on  either  side,  or  suffer  women  to  be 
approached  in  any  but  a  chaste  and  delicate 
manner,  and  a  world  of  evils  will  be  let  loose. 
We  by  no  m^as  assert  that  virtue  consists 
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io  ibmtlitteft-*-«e  tvotthl  by  no  iaemom  be  ta^ 
poaed  to  iaaiiinttta  thai  womaa  has  not  a  abUer 
guard  for  her  parity  of  mind  and  peiaaB  than 
mere  social  observances ;  still  domestic  mocals 
are  not  a  litde  made  np  of  outward  decemciqi: 
and  certakily,  one  main  guard  of  purity  and 
sexual  honour  is  the  ahield  of  pnbUc  opinkm 
and  private  refinlement* 

The  Widowed  Flirt  violates  all  theae  guaidsi 
andt  for  ao  doing,  should  be  sedulously  aad 
systematically  avoided.  If  his  impure  ideal 
cannot  rest  quietly  within  the  circle  of  fatsowo 
person,  let  him  carry  that  into  congenial 
localities,  and  not  obtrude  their  defonnitisft 
upon  the  pure  and  lovely.  The  Ei^ish  hotse* 
stead  is  almost  uniyersally  the  dwelliug  of 
chastity ;  and  so  long  as  the  morals  of  the  sex 
are  untainted,  and  preserve  their  present  V^ 
tone,  so  long  will  Englishmen  find  in  their 
wives  all  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire* 

Ladies'  Flirts,  widowed  as  vrell  as  Bache- 
lor,   we    condemn,    therefore,    as   obnoxioas 
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daraeten*  That,  the  sex  beam  vttii  them,  is 
axphdned  by  die  &ct  that  their  peea&ar  moral 
tempenment  hiys  them  open  to  attrition :  it  is 
almost  overpowering  in  its  inflaence;  their 
vanity,  their  love  of  admiration,  their  natural 
leaning  towards  man,  and  the  whole  of  their 
physical  susceptibilities,  are  flattered  by  it. 
And  again,  women,  spite  of  their  reason,  will 
think  that,  althoogh  a  man  is  a  notorious 
FUrter,  yet  when  their  turns  come,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  entangle  the  dangler. 

This,  we  assure  them,  is  a  vain  idea :  their 
efforts  to  overcome  the  man's  habits  are  as  futile 
as  the  fabled  labour  of  Sisyphus ;  each  in  turn 
may  roll  the  stone  up  the  mountain,  and  each 
in  turn  will  see  it  roll  back  again.  And  even 
should  one  of  the  many  succeed — should  some 
fortuitous  circumstance  lead  the  Flirt  to 
bind  himself  with  the  vinculum  matrimonii, 
he  is  useless  as  a  husband — ^absolutely  not 
worth  having ;  and  therefore  the  task,  looked 
at   in   all   its   bearings,    resolves  itself  into 
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not}iing;  the  manlB  object  is  nothing;  ^ 
atteDtions  are  nothing ;  their  results  an 
nothing ;  and  should  he  be  caught,  he  is  wortb 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


THE   RAKISH   BACHELOR. 

Nature— good  cateress. 
Means  her  proviMon  only  to  the  good, 
That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws 
And  holy  dictate  of  pure  temperance. 


Milton. 


T 18  extraordinary  how  little  some  men  seem 
"^now  of  the  true  ends  for  which  they  were 
sent  into  the  world.  These  are,  unquestionably, 
*e  proper  fulfilment  of  those  public  and  private 
"Wties  fitted  for  the  rank  in  which  accident  or 
^  has  placed  us.     In  doing  this,  our  personal 
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make  us  Um%  oglit  of  tke  latBrat  of  tiboat 
uMiidtM;  Mid|  halt  of  all,  shoiild  we  bj  |»- 
▼ate  ieiiMaltty  uafit  o«nelf«a  Ibr  tocial  aad 
domestic  enjoyments^  or  defiioe  that  glocmi 
image  of  difiiuly,  with  which  the  Oaatar  has 
endowed  ns. 

The  Rakish  man  spends  Us  life,  as  if  ke 
belicTed  that  his  passions  and  his  iqipelites  weie 
the  only  attributes  worthy  serioos  attentioQ. 
Wine  and  women,  and  licentious  debaoch,  are 
his  hoosriiold  gods :  he  is  the  modem  salyr» 
half  goat,  half  man.    His  motto  is — 

and,  true  to  its  import,  he  shouts  out  with 
Archies  the  Theban,  '' Serious  afiairs  to- 
morrow/' 

An  habitual  indulgence  in  sensual  grati- 
fication is  one  of  the  most  brutalizing  agencies 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upcm  humanity — 


**  Appetitut  ratioiii  ptMl; 
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mod  one .  widi  grafifiedt  anodt^r  oeeiipife^  ito 
plaee,  till  the  whole,  mind  becaaiei.i&ned  ynih 
obscene  ideas,  to  the  utter  exclttMon  of  every 
nobler  impulse,  and  the  destmctton  of  every 
generous  principle. 

Woman  to  the  Rake  is  a  creature  of  mere 
sense.  He  gloats  over  the  loveliest  and  purest  of 
created  beings— and  what  thinks  he  ?  Not  that 
riieisabeing 
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All  heavenly — ^under  viigin  veil/' 


and  to  be  worshipped,  and  loved,  and  ehe* 
rished,  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  heaven. 
Oh,  no !  he  sees  in  her  nothing  but  a,  female — 
he  thinks  no  fieuther ;  her  presence  rouses  no 
other  passion  in  his  soul  than  lust :  he  is  an 
absolute  stranger  to  those 

**  Biaiion  delights  that  crowd 
The  viigin's  bed  1" 

and  light  up  in  the  manly  heart  a  flame  of 
holy   and  enduring  love,  that  sheds  a  pore 
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ftdiftBC09  a  halo  o£  glory  uonad  her,  Bhdtwmg 
tnd  protaclmg  her  against  the  aaaaolta  of  erotic 
deaiiei  more  aecmelj  thaB  a  shield  oCbmek 

The  Rake  ahnosi  iimiiaUy  degenerates  into 
an  Old  Bachdor ;  and  the  Brotherhood  has  is 
its  ranks  a  mnltitade  of  Rakish  Bacfadon 
who arc| fit forno place  elaer-^-taea wbQ hsting 
outlived  th^  more,  violent  desires,  having  sts* 
pified  their  minds,  and  broken  up  their  phy* 
sical  powers,  are  miserable  spectacles  of  hams- 
nity — charnel-houses  indeed,  in  which  are  en- 
tombed, every  htvnim  abominOition. 

The  R^  he^^s  life  by  lAdMl^ng  bii^  seo^osl 
propensities :  tfus  indqlgeiojce^  can  only  be  had  in 
the  company  of  those  whom  society  stennly  shots 
OMt.^m  i^  pfail^Q,  III  thia  impure  cooQ^oiuaioa, 
every  one  of  the  fin^  and  purer  portions  of 
character  are  ruined.  The  sight  and  touch  of 
vice,  when  familiarly  enjoyed,  deaden  com- 
pletely  all  those  chaste  and  delicate  desires, 
which  Unk  togethe?  the.  aezes  in  the  ordiQlf]f 
intercourse  of  the  wo^ld ;.  and  henoe  the  Rake 
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is  c|Bite  at  a  loia.fiat  modes  and  forms  of  gmt 
preasioa,  when  he  aaeociates  with  women  of 
character.     His  vile   and  obscene  jests^  his 
flashes  of  intolerable  impudence,  and  his  in- 
fitmous  and  beastly  ideas,  are  unfit  for  daylight 
and  decency:  hence  he  is  often  a  man  who 
passes  '*  proh  pudar  I"  for  a  reserved  gentleman. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  reserved^  and  this  because 
l|is   chief  capabilities    are  under  excommu- 
nicalioQ ;  but  place  him  in  his  sty-^in  his  pro- 
par  ekmenti  and  no  animal  is  so  voluble  and 
witty." 

The  Bake  is  not  a  marryii^  man,  for  what 
does  woman  offer  to  him,  beyond  a  mere  ca« 
pacity  for  gratifying  his  desires?  How  ca^ 
a  man,  sunk  in  lascivious  debauchery,  lift 
up  his  eyes  and  contemplate  the  chs^tity  of 
a  wife?  How  can  a  man,  so  dispositioned, 
liBel  the  sacred  and  ennobling  influence  flow- 
ing from  the  puie  fount  of  domestic  love? 
How  can  a  man,  inuved  to  the  orgies,  dwell 


eontentedly  m  a  home  hallowed  and  sane- 
iifiedby 

''  those  graceful  acts, 
Tha96  thoomid  dficendeB  ^t  daily  flow^ 

from  the  midstry  of  a  wife?  He  knows 
nothing  of  lore  but  its  impurity — nothing  of 
those  divine  impulses  that  fill  the  heart  nith 
tenderness,  and  elevate  our  grosser  percepticHis 
into  a  passionate  belief  that  woman  is  to  be 
VTorshipped,  less  for  her  power  of  exciting  and 
satisfying  appetite,  than  as  a  being  on  whom  to 
lavish  all  the  stores  of  affection,  all  the  multi- 
tude  of  tender  and  trusting  thoughts  with  wUch 
God  has  so  bountifully  supplied  us.  How  can 
a  man 

^  Whose  swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven,  aniidst  his  gorgeous  feasts, 
But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude, 
Cxams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder," — 

how  can  such  a  man  look  on  the  face  of  woman, 
aikd  ihink  of  her  as  a  wife  ?^how  can  ha  ap* 
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praach  the  ''severe  majesty-'  of  virtii%  «hI 
think  of  becoming  its  companion  ?  It  cannot 
be  :  the  lewd  Rake  unmans  himself;  his 
figure  indeed  is  unchanged,  but  all  nobrllity  of 
soul  is  gone  from  him. 

There  aie  amongst  the  genus  of  Rakish 
Bachelors  many  who  are  systematic  seducers 
of  innocence — ^men  who  prowl  about  our  streets 
and  public  places  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.  In  the  first  flush  and  heat  of  youth, 
when  new-bom  passion  is  too  powerful  for  the 
curb  of  the  yet  partially  developed  reason, 
the  sin  of  forming  imprudent  connexions,  if  it 
cannot  be  pardoned,  may  be  explained.  But 
for  men  of  riper  age  to  go  about  defacing 
and  dishonouring  the  best  and  most  precious 
gifts  of  the  Creator — to  plunge  into  infamy 
and  woe,  to  train  into  profligacy  the  innocent 
and  unsuspecting  victims  of  their  traitorous 
arts  —  is  to  brand  themselves  with  eternal 
iniamy*    The  mark  of  Cain  should  be  set  i4)on 
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tiieov  ^nd  %  whip  pirt  iolo  evAy  boMst 
liud-^ 

''  To  scourge  the  villains  naked  through  the  world.** 

And  there  are  many  wh&  dearly  deserve  to  be 
•o  treated,  who  go  forth  unUuriiiii^y,  and 
dare  to  obtrude  their  demoraliziiig  preeenee 
upOQ  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  all  ranks^ 
and  more  especially  in  the  higher,  ifrfiere  edu- 
cation and  social  refinement  might  al  least  hafe 
saved  the  infliction.  Were  n  man  a  savage** 
were  his  reasoning  faeulties  uddeveioped — aad 
were  woman  similarly  circumstanced^  then  it 
wonld  be  perfectly  natural  fbr  sexual  restiaint 
to  depend  on  individual  caprice;  but,  in  a 
refined  state  of  society,  «nd  in  that  division 
of  society  where  refinement  is  carried  to  its 
^[reatest  extent*  when  nearly  all  the  observanoes 
of  life  are  purely  artificial,  it  is  iiMleed  sno- 
malous  that  the  workings  of  unadorned  nature 
should  be  so  visible; — that  Um  animal  parts 
of  man  should  triumph  over  the  intelleotuaL 
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has  dmrectirreaee  to  ifMCtnct,  in 
oor  Artificial  ranks,  the  tecuse  tfaat  may  well 
be  pleaded  by  the  naked  and  robust  savage. 
la  him  the  impolses  of  pa8si<la  are  fierce  and 
impetaote :  his  physical  energies  have  known 
noae  of  the  erifeeUing  influences  which  gra- 
dually soften  down  the  animal  powers  in  the 
progresB  of  civilisation ;  he  is  a  brute  merely 
ivithhis  passioiis  uncontrolled  by  moral  teaching. 
Not  so  the  Rakish  Bachelor  of  high  society.  He 
is  often  the  most  effeminate  of  his  tribe--a  poor, 
laoky,  and  anatomized  creature,  who  seeks 
food  to  excite  his  passions,  and  thus  commits 
a  doable  wrong.  Not  content  with  his  nothing- 
ness, his  impure  imagination  is  busy ;  and,  to 
feed  it,  he  converts  his  moral  sense  into  the 
animal  sense  of  the  savage : — ^the  one  follows 
the  promptings  of  nature  in  its  season,  the 
other  wins  his  way  laboriously  to  the  same  end, 
by  making  his  reasoning  powers  the  ministers 
of  appetite: — the  one  is  little  better  than  a 
beast,  and  the  other  is  a  beast  of  a  man. 
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The  Rake  not  only  thus  brataloes  himidf  bjr 
the  agency  of  that  which  has  done  more  to  en- 
noble man  than  all  the  philosophy  of  the  woridi 
but  he  is  in  earlier  life,  at  least,  a  free-linr; 
his  appetites,  depraved  in  one  respect,  require 
the  whetstone  of  dietary  stimulants.    To  hiD, 
it  is  a  glory  to  feast  and  fill  himself  with  wiiWi 
and  to  seek  in  the  fumes  of  intoxicatioa  the 
spirit  of  the  Beautiful  that  walks  abroad  apon  tbe 
face  of  the  earth,  filling  the  mind  mih  mysterious 
longing  for  something  too  spiritual  for  reality; 
and  he  seeks  to  crown  his  impure  enjoymeiits 
by  drenching  his  senses  in  narcotic  madness. 
But  his  Epicureanism  is  not  that  of  j^iicoros : 
his  ''  wreathed  bowl "  conceals  the  adder ;  and 
though  he  may  sing 

''  Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  li^e, 
•  •  •  « 

After  death  I  nothing  crave — 
Let  me  aliye  my  pleasures  have ; 
All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave — ^ 

his  soul  is  not  that  of  Anacreon.    Settfuality 
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and  not  ideftUty  is  his  search  ;  and  his  reeking 
impurily  displays  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
each  more  disgusting  than  the  other. 

Men  who  give  themselves  over  to  these  kinds 
of  rajoyments  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth 
that  the  body  is  but  the  slave  of  the  mind : — 
with  them  the  body  is  omnipotent ;  the  mind 
is  its  servant.  They  Kve  for  no  nobler  end 
than  the  poor  car  that  snaps  at  their  heels ; 
and  it  would  be  a  happy  chance  that  consigned 
them  to  the  same  fate — a  kick,  or  a  halter. 

Look  at  the  Rake  who  has  attained  his  rank 
as  an  Old  Bachelor;  observe  him  well,  and 
what  a  miserable  spectacle  does  he  present ! 
— ^A  worn-out  frame,  a  rickety  and  crazy  con- 
stitution, and  a  mind  utterly  unworthy  the 
name ; — the  one  enfeebled  by  excess,  the  other 
choked  up,  or  rather  annihilated.  With  the 
power  of  gratifying  sense,  the  only  stimulant 
capable  of  rousing  the  intellect  is  gone ;  and 
instead  of  an  old  age  of  reverence  and  dignity, 
what  is  it  but  the  dotage  of  a  fool  ? 

VOL.    I.  N 
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Lord  Cbarl6ft  Fitzosbome  was  the  "glan  of 
fashion*'  to  the  fashionable  men  of  his  time; 
and  Lord  Charles  was  a  gay  and  debauched 
man,  whose  days  were  filled  by  the  fiivolities 
of  his  class,  and  his  nights  in  sacrifices 
to  Venus  and  Bacchus.  Little  thought  the 
hard-hearted  nobleman  of  the  crime  and  misery 
that  stalked  after  him :  little  recked  he  of  the 
crushed  hopes  and  the  withered  cheeks  that 
showed  the  curse  of  his  existence.  His  pro* 
gress  was  that  of  a  loathsome  reptile,  that 
wounds,  but  does  not  kill ;  and  wherever  he 
came,  he  left  poison  behind  him. 

The  mischief  done  by  one  of  these  gay  men, 
when  possessed  of  fascinating  manners,  aided 
by  the  weight  of  rank,  is  inconceivable ;  and 
Lord  Charles  was  a  Chevalier  d'Indu$hii 
in  his  way.  The  chosen  objects  of  his  attacks 
were  girls  from  the  middle  classes  of  society; 
and  these  he  was  indefatigable  in  luring  from 
the  path  of  duty  and  honour.  London,  in  this 
Inspect,  is  the  grave  of  virtue.     Were  his  tri- 
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tuDpbs,  as  be  called  them,  recordedi  the  cata- 
logue would  be  startling ;  were  the  history  of 
their  oonsequences  written,  it  would  be  a  book 
filled,  witbinside  and  without,  with  mourning 
and  woe  and  lamentation — blistered  over  by 
woman's  tears,  and  blackened  by  her  curses. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  Lordship,  all  was 


**  Quip,  and  oank,  and  rereliy, 
Mirth  and  noisy  jollity : '' 


and  whilst  the  peace  of  families  was  ruined, 
warm  hearts  chilled,  young  hopes  blighted, 
and  the  streets  and  penitentiaries  supplied,  the 
Rake  moved  in  society,  occupying  an  honour- 
able post,  and  his  conduct  laughed  at,  some- 
times envied,  and  rarely  condemned.  Amongst 
his  own  set  he  was  caressed  and  esteemed  as 
a  wonderfully  fine  fellow ;  and  the  world 
thought  him  **  an  honourable  man."  His  sister, 
following  so  laudable  an  example,  imitated 
him  in  a  small  way,  and  Lord  Charles  shot  her 
cher  ami  through  the  head.    This  was  a  friend 
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of  his  own ;  bat  his  Lordship  was  too  bonoor- 
able  a  man  to  p^nnit  feelings  of  friendsUp  to 
interfere  with  the  vengeance  due  to  his  sister's 
tarnished  reputation,  and  the  world  applauded 
the  deed. 
And  Lord  Charles  grew  old — 

**  Time  tbinn'd  his  flowing  bair : " 

morals  and  wisdom,  however,  did  not  arise 
from  experience   and  decayed  physical  capa- 
bilities— and  what  happened  ?  —  that  the  de- 
cayed satyr  still  followed  his  sensual  pursuits, 
but  in  a  more  criminal  way ;    and  yet  still  his 
Lordship  retained    his   social    rank !      How 
strange  it  is  that  the  world  thus  leniently  con- 
siders men  of  these  loathsome  habits !    Whilst 
it  punishes  infractions  on  the  right  of  property 
— whilst  it  hounds  to  death  the  poor  wretch 
whom  the  most  dire  distress  compels  to  steal  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  save  his  children  from  perish- 
ing, the  Rake,  who  commits  crimes  a  million 
times  more  injurious  to  society,  is  received  and 
caressed  by  it. 
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Nor  is  this  evil  confined  exclusively  to  the 
higher  circles ;  middle  life  has  its  fall  comple- 
ment of  Rakish  gentlemen,  who  eat  and  drink, 
and  fill  themselves  habitually  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  bottle,  and  pass  their  hours  of  re- 
laxations in  license  and  foul  debauchery. 

**  Ohy  he  is  a  rake  !"  is  the  accepted  excuse. 
How  unjust  is  this  to  the  law  of  morals  and 
public  decency  !  Men^  who  have  about  them 
all  the  means  for  fulfilling  honourably  and  use- 
fully the  duties  of  husbands  and  fathers — of 
becoming  centres  of  domestic  associa^tions,  in 
which  might  flourish  all  the  virtues  that  en- 
dear and  ennoble  life — of  training  up  sons  and 
daughters  as  ornaments  to  their  country, — 
these  men  grovel  in  the  mire  of  impure  living ; 
and,  not  content  with  besotting  themselves — 
not  content  with  converting  their  own  minds 
and  bodies  into  styes,  they  strive  by  every  art 
that  can  stimulate  passion,  and  lead  astray  the 
young  and  the  innocent  to  become  centres, 
from  which  proceed  misery  and  woe,  and  all 
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that  is  base  and  vile  in  human  nature*  No 
child  18  trained  up  by  them — ^no  wife  rendered 
happy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fair  flowers  of 
another's  flock  are  rendered  miserable;  and 
the  mother,  who  had  hoped  to  see  her  own 

*•  Unsmirehed  brow  " 

reflected  in  the  face  of  her  daughters,  beholds 
them  soiled  and  defaced,  and  flung  from  the 
paternal  roof  as  things  too  vile  for  contem- 
plation. 

Such  is  the  fame  earned  by  the  Rakish 
Bachelor ;  it  is  a  mala  fama^s.  reputabon 
that  should  brand  him  with  disgrace.  If  mea 
will  be  Bachelors — if  they  will  refuse  to  fulfil 
those  purposes  for  which  they  were  created, 
let  them,  at  least,  leave  the  rest  of  their  kind 
uninjured.  The  young  man,  who  finds  the 
indulgence  of  his  appetites,  and  the  freedom  of 
a  Bachelor's  life,  too  powerful  for  the  nobler 
and  purer  sentiments  which  would  lead  him  to 
the  sacred  altar  of  marriage,  should  be  rigor- 
ously  excluded  from  all  social  intercourse :  he 
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is  only  fit  for  the  companionfthip  of  creatures 
like  himself.  The  old  man,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  sensuality,  and  who  has  done  all 
that  in  him  lay  to  demoralize  all  around  him, 
either  by  example  or  direct  precept,  a  male 
penitentiary  is  the  only  fit  asylum  for  his 
decrepitude.  There  let  his  deranged  system 
and  his  darkened  imagination  rot  in  seclusion ; 
there  let  the  memories  of  his  evil  deeds  goad 
him  to  repentance.  If  they  do  so,  let  him  be 
pardoned ;  for 

'^  Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  not  of  heaven  or  earth." 

The  remembrance  of  a  life  spent  like  that  of 
the  Rakish  Bachelor,  must,  if  every  trace  of 
gentle  feeling  be  not  eradicated,  be  a  misery 
and  an  enduring  torture.  Every  fair  face  that 
comes  before  him— every  mother,  glowing  with 
maternal  triumph  over  the  opening  loveliness 
of  her  child,  whispers  to  him 

« 

"  Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know/' 
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For  hk  •pilaff  lei  i#W  thae  wntiHi  hx  Sar- 
danapalus : — 

**  Hkt  habeo  t|UK  edi,  qus<)ue  exsatunu  bb^i" 
iUuMt :  at  ilU  jacent  roulti  et  pntcUn  relicti 
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CHAPTER    L 

TllE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  SIMPLE-MINDED 
AND  BASHFUL  BACHELOR. 

MY    FIRST    LOVE. 

"  My  salad  days  !  *' — Cleopatka. 

I  HAVE  been  throughout  life  the  victim  of  a 
certain  shyness  of  temper.  Often  have  the 
vexations  of  bashful  men  been  chronicled, 
and  truly  I  question  if  any  other  moral  defect 
is  attended  by  so  many  and  such  various 
woes. 
r  was    neariy    twenty-one    years    of    age 

VOL.    II.  A 
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y^hen  I  first  fell  in  love*  Long  before  tlusy 
indeed,  I  had  felt  many  twinges  and  loagiDgSy 
but  they  had  never  fairly  fixed  themselTes: 
they  were  the  mere  wanderings  of  that  ignu 
Jatuus  called  love;  nor  was  it  till  I  knew 
Charlotte  Jones  that  its  beams  were  brought 
to  a  focal  point. 

Charlotte  and  myself  were  next-door  Deigb- 
bours ;  and  as  it  happened,  our  sleeping-rooms 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  party-wall 
separating  the  houses  in  which  we  seyerally 
resided.  This  wall  was  built  not  after  the 
Cyclopean  style  of  architecture,  and  sounds 
were  very  audibly  transmitted  through  it, 
and  it  became  the  conductor  of  Chariotte's 
charms. 

Our  passions  in  the  first  full  development 
of  manhood  are  m^hty  ticklish  afiairs:  mine 
were  touchwood ;  a  spark  set  them  all  in  a 
fi^low.  I  lost  half  my  rest  by  listening  to 
Charlotte,  who,  quite  unconscious  of  my  pro- 
p^squity,  bustled  about  her  room,  and  raised 
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m  flame  in  my  breast  of  the  most  decided 
character.    I  used  to  retire  early»  that  I  might 
not  lose  any  one  of  her  actions.    With  ear  to 
wall,  I  heard  her  door  open,  and  not  nnfrequently 
she  immediately  sat  down  on  her  bed:    this 
was  a  creaking  afiair,  and,  as  the  head  came 
in  contact  with  the  wall,  I  could  trace  erery 
diange  of  postme.    What  a  host  of  thoughts 
these  creaks   called   into   play,  to  be  sure! 
Then    she  would   pace  her  room,  arranging 
her  little  aflhirs.    One  by  one,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  Kttle  nightly  offices,  and  could  hear 
her  sigh  as  she  sat  down  before  her  glass. 
I  woold  have  giren  a  guinea  to  have  had  a 
peep-hole,    although  my   ear   and   my  ima- 
gination left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Charlotte  was  always  tedious  with  her  hair : 
— ^it  was  a  period  of  silence,  except  that  now 
and  then  she  would  warble  forth  a  few  ''  wood- 
notes  wild  *' — for  Charlotte  came  of  a  singing 
family.  This  finished,  her  final  dispositions 
were  made   for   bed ;   and  when   at  last   it 
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received  her,    as   if  conscious   of  its  lovely 
burden,  it 

**  discoursed  most  eloquent  music/' 

at  least  to  my  ears.  Every  moYement  had  its 
accompanying  creak  ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
continuance  and  vehemence  of  these  at  times, 
poor  Charlotte  was  very  uncomfortable.  Fi- 
nally, I  could  hear  her  fold  herself  together, 
draw  in  the  clothes,  compose  herself  by  several 
sighs,  and  then  all  became  silent — disturbed 
only  by  her  sonorous  breathing,  for  Charlatte 
snored,  but  she  snored  musically. 
,  It  is  difficult  to  define  my  sensations  dariog 
these  "  nightly  watches,"  when,  as  the  rose 
described  by  Shelley,  Charlotte  came 


u 


like  a  Dyniph  to  the  bath  addrest, 


And  unyeird  the  depth  of  her  glowiag  breast/* 

The  result  of  them  was,  that  I  loved  her  its- 
perately.  By  a  most  sii^ular  discrepancy,  al- 
though I  knew  her  well,  and  saw  her  firequeotlyf 
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I  never  dared  to  bint  a  liking.  My  secret  fa- 
niliarity  with  her  actions  actually  made  me 
feel  ashamed  in  her  presence,  and  Charlotte 
thonght  me  a  very  sheepish  fellow*  I  strove 
to  master  up  courage*  and  a  hundred  times  I 
went  into  Mr.  Jones's,  determined  to  speak 
out  like  a  man ;  but  I  could  never  manage  it. 
When  I  saw  Charlotte,  my  mind  straightway 
reverted  to  her  nocturnal  dishabille.  I  blushed, 
and  once  or  twice  stammered  out  some' un- 
meaning nonsense,  but  my  shyness  was  un- 
conqnerable. 

Charlotte,  after  having  ^ven  me  a  fair  trial, 
bestowed  her  gracious  regards  upon  young 
Tom  Nettleflash.  How  I  did  envy  the  fellow's 
sang-froid,  I  had  had  every  opportunity 
offered — had  had  my  love  wound  up  to  a 
desperate  pitch — ^lived  next-door  neighbour, 
and  had  had  the  declaration  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  for  weeks ;  yet  there  it  stuck,  and  Tom, 
after  a  brief  but  vigorous  courtship,  carried  off 
Charlotte  in  triumph.     She  was  a  fine  buxom 
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giri,  bat  1  did  nol  IhiidL  the  woonA  lidf  to 
pkutnlly  dkar  I  kaMr  who  wm  to  be  Iht 


My  thyiMMm  thk  omo  I  sttiibated  loUy 
to  the  pecolMur  difiiitinrw  mder  ^^iA  I 
WM  plftcod.  w  I  bod  OQ  idflo  that  I  wm 
rtilntioiwJIj  Iwhful  I  bod  wvoral 
wiib  wboA  I  wot  oot  oby  io  the  least,  aod 
cooldfiroUc  with  the  beat  oad  laaet  laeuwd  ol 
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MY    SECOND    LOVR 

**  Who  is  it  can  read  a  woman  ?  *' — Cymbeline. 

I  BELONGED  to  E  marrying  family,  and  my 
mother  and  sisteTs  were  very  desirous  to  see  me 
settled^  aa  they  called  it.  To  this,  penonaUy, 
I  had  no  objection,  and  whea  Charlotte  ivas 
finally  and  irrevocably  gone,  I  cast  about  ma 
for  a  saitable  giri  to  try  my  lack  with  a 
second  time. 

''  James,"  said  my  eldest  sister  one  morning — 
'^  James,  we  have  one  of  the  sweetest  girls 
coming  to  spend  a  wedc  with  us,  you  ever 
saw;  she  is  coming  with  Mary  from  school, 
and  is  just  sixteai,  and  has  such  an  immense 
fortnne.  Mamma  says  she  is  just  the  girl  fiw 
you ;  so  mind  now*" 
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This  was  pleasant  news,  and  I  spent  tbe  dty 
in  nabbing  up  my  personal  and  mental  sccob- 
plisbments.  Tbe  lady  coold  nng  and  phj  oo 
the  piano  like  an  angel»  as  ftr  as  1  couM 
leaiHi  and  1  could  do  the  same,— ^  lesft  1 
thought  so;  and  here  1  felt  strong,  as  muic 
and  love  have  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  esck 
other.  So  said  all  my  sisters  and  couuna,  ud 
I  bebeTed  them. 

I  was  delighted  when  our  visitor  arrifcd. 
j>he  was  hardly  as  tall  as  a  walking-stick, 
but  moulded  with  the  most  perfect  symmetry— 
quite  a  fairy  indeed.  And  then  her  eyes 
were  large  and  sparkling,  and  her  hair  rind- 
ling  the  raven  s  wing,  hung  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion over  a  set  of  features  most  touchiogly 
beautiful.  Well,  I  thought  surely  that  with  so 
small  a  woman,  1  then  standing  five  feet  moe 
inches,  could  muster  sufficient  courage  to  speak 
my  mind — nay,  so  confident  was  I,  that,  on  her 
retiring  to  dress,  I  crowed  in  fancied  trium{Ji. 
and  thought  how  charming  it  would  be  to 
dandle  so  sweet  a  creature. 
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When  she  came  down,  and  her  finely-juro- 
portioned  figure  was  more  fally  displayed, 
she  looked  a  most  finished  being.  Boldly  and 
gallantly  I  stepped  up  to  her;  and  in  my 
blandest  and  most  polite  manner,  I  expressed 
a  hope  she  would  find  our  house  agreeable 
to  her.  Little  things  disturb  bashful  men : 
whilst  the  young  lady  was  answering  so  elabo- 
rate a  compliment,  during  which,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  remained  on  the  half-bow,  a  mis- 
chievous monkey  of  a  sister,  about  six  years 
of  age,  thrust  a  pin  most  cruelly  deep  into  the 
calf  of  my  leg.  A  caper  and  an  exclamation 
completely  upset  the  gravity  of  the  small  lady, 
and,  reddening  with  shame  and  anger,  I  made 
a  hasty  and  inglorious  exit 

This  was  a  most  inauspicious  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance ;  and  very  ill-naturedly 
I  thought,  the  lady,  by  sundry  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  her  bosom  friend,  my  sister  Mary, 
just  come  home  ^^  finished  "  from  a  fashionable 
school,  made  me  aware  that  she  esteemed  it 
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%  aoit  tfc^Httit  j«C  Like  all  bar  tiiba^  ihe 
mtm  m  laaHciom  m  mty  olf  m  ^  kmgden 
•f  ObenM;  and  I  Mwr  appieadiad  kerbutl 
C0Q8tne4  lier  aich  smiley  a»d  ker  apeiHig 
kfiky  11^  aoQie  diatteiy  in  wlyak  At  wm  Bieii- 
tally  indal^ag  herself  aft  my  eaqiense. 

This  mada  me  blnah;  I  could  ftd  my 
dMeksy  fci^aad,  and  temple,  ksat  aad  eoloiir 
«m  aa  iha  tiarned  her  eyes  upoA  me ;  and  this 
^^i^ft^«ia  me.  I  thoaght  sarely  I  mnst:  look 
sittf  ,  and  mott  diaa  ooce  I  haaid  the  uaB 
IsdysayloMaiyywhnlsat  «'tinddlmg''mT 
tlaadba  «Dd  doing  Dothing~ 

<<  Hbm  me»  Maty,  what  a  bashful  yoaog 
Stan  your  brother  is  17 

Now  this,  coming  as  k  did  fromacmton 
whom  I  oouU  have  earned  aboait  like  a  M 
frilly  oveicaine  aie.  It  aaamed  the  very  height 
of  absaidity,  that  a  tall  and  alalwait  yoathp 
atlbr 

**  Nobk  deeds,  in  camp  or  field," 
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abottld  Bit  and  hear  Biyaelf  pitied  by  soeh  a 
minikiny  and  I  resolved  to  show  her '  that  she 
was  miftlaken.  I,  baskfal  !-^I  did  not  believe 
it ;  I  set  it  down  as  a  bit  of  mischtef-^a  sort 
of  signal  flag  beld  out  to  my  magnantnBOUB 


That  very  evening  the  small  lady  favoured 
us  with  a  specimen  of  her  vocal  talents :  she 
had  a  wonderfnl  voicei  and  nsade  the  drams 
of  my  ear  vibmte*  I  sidled  up  U>  her^  threw 
in  a  few  flonrishes  of  my  own,  and  felt  that 
I  was  beeoanng  exceedin^y  ralorous.  Her 
finely-formed  hnst  quite  del^hted  me ;  and 
as  I  stood  over  her,  and,  as  her  voice  sank 
into  a  slow  and  tender  finale,  in  absolute 
oncoBsciottsness  I  played  with  her  hizuriant 
tresses ;  ncB'  was  I  recalled  from  oblivion  till  I 
saw  a  delicate  and  rosy  safiasion,  stealing,  like 
the  first  tints  of  coming  day,  ovet  the  marble 
whiteness  of  her  throat  and  bosom.  I  trembled, 
and  Withdrew  ny  aadacioae  fingers,  quite  sa- 
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tiafied  that   I   had   done    pretty    well  for  a 
'i  bashful  man." 

Two  or  three  days  passed  away  very  pleg' 
santly:  our  fiunily  party  was  increased  by 
another  importation  of  friends ;  and,  as  I  grew 
more  familiar  with  the  "  fairy,**  I  strove  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  satisfy  her  that 
I  was  quite  charmed.  I  ventured  to  sound 
sister  Mary,  hoping  to  make  her  an  ally ;  but 
Mary  was  very  oracular,  and  all  I  could  learn 
from  her  was,  .that  **  a  bashful  young  man'' 
was  Emily's  abhorrence.  I  protested  most 
solemnly  that  I  was  not  bashful,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  I  was  as  bold  as  a  lion»  and  that 
her  friend  should  soon  find  that,  time  and 
opportunity  fitting,  I  knew  somethmg.  Mary 
smiled,  and  I  doubt  not  conveyed  the  im- 
portant news  to  Emily,  as  I  could  see  a  double 
portion  of  meaning  in  her  lustrous  eyes  die 
next  time  I  met  her. 
.   I  fell  in  love  with  Emily,  and  she  must  have 
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«een  it.  I  did  not  tell  her,  because  I  was  sure 
she  was  quite  conyinced  of  it.  True  passion 
is  ever  delicate.  Her  visit  had  been  pro- 
longed  from  a  week  into  a  month;  and  the 
evening  before  the  day  it  had  been  arranged 
that  she  should  leave  us,  she  sung,  in  a  tone 
of  th^  highest  drollery.  Suckling's 
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Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover, — 

Prithee  why  so  pale  ? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  more  her, 

Looking  iU  prevail  ? 

Prithee  why  so  pale  ?  ** 


The  fact  is  that  I  had  been  struggling  to  get 
out  a  declaration.  I  saw  it  was  expected,  both 
by  Emily  and  by  our  own  girls.  Like  my 
ancle's  marks,  in  the  mouth  of  that  fond  li- 
beller, Rosalind,  **  I  had  suffered  my  hose  to 
be  ungartered,  my  bonnet  unhanded,  my  sleeve 
unbuttoned ;  and  every  thing  about  me  breathed 
a  careless  desolation."  After  this  song,  I  re- 
tired  into  the  garden  to  sorew  up  my  courage. 
I  thought  it  had  reached  the  right  point.     I 
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be^i  boy,  **  I  cosU  not  ibr  sbune.** 

Tbe  nezl  moming  s  dMhiiig  pnr  of  hcwea^ 
and  m  daiAmg  oDons  Fred,  came  lor  Eodj. 
I  Mw  alM  wts  tOQched,  md  oiy  beait  re- 
ptoecbed  me  bitterly*  Fred  woe  jwt  pmmmg 
fiftm  boybood  to  menboody  end  e  cbiii  tnfty 
and  a  pair  of  infant  mustacbioe,  gave  promise 
of  a  proper  fellow.  Emily  sat  down  bende 
biffii — and  Ae  **  fiury  *  vanidied. 

I  was  terribly  bored  by  my  motber  and 
sisters ;  they  declared  I  bad  lost  a  *'  golden 
opportunity/*  as  tbey  knew  Etaiily  liked 

**  How  could  you  be  so  foolish  as  to 
like  a  gaping  goose,  brother,**  said  Hfary , 
**  when  such  a  nice  girl  was  before  you  ?  I  *aft 
sure,  if  /  were  a  man,  I  should  have  done  At- 
ferendy*** 

This  was  a  sort  of  coarersation  any  tlnag^ 
but  pleasant ;  and  as  they  all  declared  Eonly 
liked  me,  and  as  this  exactly  tallied  widi  my 
own  Tiew  of  the  asatter,  a  &mHy  council 


baUy  and  in  about  a  week  I  was  on  my  way  to 
the  honett  of  Emilys  with  fall  powers  to  treat 
for  inatrimoDy. 

It  was  evening  when  I  arrived,  after  a  journey 
of  sooM  fifteen  mtlea*  I  was  well  received  by 
the  little  lady's  parents ;  but  the  Fairy  and  Fred 
looked  provokingly  knowing.  This  annoyed 
me :  I  saw  my  errand  was  guessed ;  and  as 
Master  Fred  eoaxed  his  young  muataehios, 
and  stroked  his  chin,  methought  there  was  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye.  However,  the  evening 
pasaed  off  tolerably  welL  The  oM  folks»  I 
suppose,  had  som^  idea  of  what  I  was  aft^ ; 
and  as  I  retired  to  bed,  I  resolved  to  do  the 
busineBS  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning*  I 
felt  indeed  rather  jealous  of  ''  my  eoosin,"  and 
chuckled  inwardly  at  the  pioof  I  should  afford 
him  of  the  difference  between  a  "whipper- 
snapper,"  like  himself,  and  a  young  man,  who 
stood  five  feet  nine  inches. 

Ukemme  propose — Dieu  dispose.  I  looked 
out  at  the  chamber-window  before  stepping 
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iBto  bed — a  common  custom  even  to  the  present 
day  with  me,  being  of  a  contemplative  torn  of 
mifad — and  there  was  music  abroad  upon  the 
night  wind.  I  listened  as  it  stole  past  me. 
It  was  merely  a  few  chords  struck  from  a 
guitar;  and  thinking  that  it'was  the  ''Fairy" 
hymning  her  little  self  to  a  frame  of  mind  fa- 
vourable to  repose,  I  leant  out,  and  drank  in  the 
''  JEolian  numbers  "  with  a  greedy  ear.  My 
temperament  is  not  poetic — still  I  have  a  sense 
of  what  constitutes  poetry;  and  now  in  the 
silent  hour,  with  the  stars  beaming  down  in 
their  eternal  beauty  upon  me,  and  the  floating 
sweetness  of  the  disjointed  musie^  with  certain 
innate  workings  of  imagination,  I  might  hare 
perpetrated  a  sonnet. 

Suddenly,  a  low  and  mellow  voice  burst 
upon  my  ear,  and  its  possessor  sung  as  fol- 
lows : — 


"  Tis  evening — my  sweet, 
Tis  night — let  us  meet  I 
The  stars  in  their  beauty  are  shining : 
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And  the  soft  night  air 
No  tidings  will  bear, 
That  love  in  my  arms  is  reclining. 

"  Come— come — ^my  sweet 

Love,  let  us  meet, 
When  all  bat  the  night  bird  are  sleeping : 

No  eye,  nor  ear, 

Will  approach  us,  dear, 
Whilst  our  gentle  vigils  are  keeping. 

"  Tis  evening — ^my  sweet, 
Tis  night — let  us  meet  1 
Oh,  come  I  for  I  fondly  await  thee : 
Thy  smile  and  thy  kiss. 
And  an  hour  like  this  '* — 


Here  the  voice  ceased  —  the  invocation  had 
been  successful,  for  at  this  moment  I  saw 
Emily  jump  from  a  low  window,  and  she  and 
Master  Fred  passed,  spectre-like,  across  the 
lawn.  I  was  completely  overcome :  what 
other  men  might  have  done,  I  know  not — but 
I  went  to  bed. 

I  spent  the  next  day  in  a  state  of  nervous 
anxiety :  the  serenade  had  unsettled  me — and 
Emily  pouted,  and  held  out  no  encouragement. 
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My  shyness  was  above  a  match  for  my  pie- 
Tioosly-fonned  resolaticm.  I  knew  not  how  to 
approach  the  topic  I  had  nearest  at  heart ;  and 
besides  this,  last  night's  experiences  had 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  hct,  that  the  ^'Faiiy" 
had  another  afiair  in  hand ;  and  so  betweea 
doubt  and  fear,  I  wished  the  fiunily  good-bye. 
**  My  cousin ''  bit  his  lip,  and  wished  me  a 
pleasant  ride.  Emily  smirked,  and  sent  her 
love  to  Sister  Mary — whilst  the  old  folks 
seemed  puzzled  what  to  make  of  me. 

When  I  reached  home,  the  first  query  thai 
metme  was — **  Well,  brother,  when  is  it  to  be ! 
Mary  must  be  bridemaid,  I  suppose  1  "--aiid 
my  mother/ as  ready  as  the  rest,  congratuiatei 
me  ''  on  having  lost  no  time."  On  the  traA 
heiDg  told,  I  was  alternately  laughed  and 
sneered  at,  till  my  patience  was  exhaustedi  and 
I  wished  Emilyi  and  all  about  ber^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

This  unlucky  canire'4emps  settled  my  cha* 
racter,  with  my  sisters  at  least,  and  ftr  t 
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period  cured  me.  Love^  howeveri  is  not  to  be 
deadened,  and  I  practised  a  few  set  speeches 
to  be  ready  for  occasions.  Shakspeare,  whom 
I  greatly  admire,  said— - 

**  Cease  to  lament  for  what  thou  canst  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  diou  laraentest. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good ; 
Hope  is  the  lover's  staff;  walk  henoe  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts." 


tis  I  found  to  be  true.  Time  softened  my 
feelings  of  discomfiture,  and  my  courage  was 
invigorated  by  the  marriage  of  my  eldest 
sister.  She  married  a  quaker;  and  the  ease 
with  which  our  friend  conducted  himself 
seemed  to  me  the  beau  ideal  of  courtship.  This 
was  a  useftil  lesson ;  and  besides,  I  learnt  the 
mechanism  of  the  thing,  and  in  about  two 
years  after  my  last  fidlure  I  again  fell  in  loTe. 
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MY   THIRD    LOVE. 


« 


As  geotle  as  zephyrs/ 


Miss  Isabella  Dawkins  was  my  next  ad- 
venture.    She  was 

"  a  soft  still-teinper*d  girl," 

without  a  grain  of  the  "  Fairy's"  roguishncss. 
She  lived  in  our  neighbourhood,  and,  hating 
counted  twenty-five  summers,  she  had  reached 
a  staid  and  reflecting  age«  I  got  on  diann- 
ingly,  courted  her  in  a  regular  way — that  is, 
went  to  see  her  twice  a  week,  and  had  the 
comfort  of  hearing  it  reported  that  I  was  about 
leading  Miss  Dawkins  to  the  Hymeneal  altar. 

This  sounded  well.     Isabella  was  so  g^^le 
and  modest,  that  I  feared  no  reverse*    i  ^^ 
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beside  her  as  she  worked  with  her  needle,  and 
often  talked  about  the  pleasures  of  matrimony. 
Her  fiUher  was  a  humorous  old  gentleman, 
very  fond  of  his  joke ;  and,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  I  was  expatiating  rather  more 
eloquently  than  usual,  he  suddenly  interrupted 
me  by  asking — 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr. ,  what  a  woman 's 

chiefly  useful  for?" 

I  hesitated — the  question  was  a  wide  one ; 
and  as  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the  principal 
particulars,  he  asked — 

"  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  Well,  then,  I  '11  tell 
you — a  warming-pan  on  a  winter's  night ! — ha  I 
ha !  ha  !  Dr.  Donovan 's  my  authority ;  and 
be  is  a  well-known  physiologist" 

I  blushed  like  a  girl.  Isabella  said,  *'  Fie, 
papa !  see  how  you  have  distressed  Mr. ." 

This  ''  warming-pan"  was  my  bane.  I  never 
thought  of  Isabella,  but  I  thought  also  of  it ; 
it  haunted  me  perpetually — it  settled  itself  on 
my  imagination — and  Miss  Dawkins  and  the 
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""nuamgwptti"  wm  idMtitM.  My 
wii  a  notable  hoMMrifc,  aid  omt  of  die  dief 
points  of  her  manai^eneDt  WW  wett-aiied  beds. 
It  genevmlly  he|»pened,  thenfbre,  that  one  of 
tbcie  tvn-bdlied  machinea  waa  in  nee  ia  o« 
honee ;  and,  is  I  liappened  to  be  her  only  me, 
■he  woald  hare  it  thai  my  hetlth  was  deficitt 
^-indeed,  I  rather  tiunk  I  had  been  spoiled,  bf 
having  been  lo  much  norsed  and  coddel 
This  opinion  led  to  fireqaent  applications  of  the 
**  wanning*pan/  and  thns  the  subject  of  the 
old  gentleman's  pleasantry  was  perpetosOy 
brought  home  to  me* 

I  did  not  Tentore  to  <ace  Isabdla  for  noR 
than  a  week  after  this  joke.  I  aigned  witfa 
myself  on  the  road,  what  a  simple  felloa  I 
must  be,  to  care  about  warming-pans  or  an? 
thing  else;  and  I  determined  to  settle  the 
business  at  once.  I  conned  over  one  of  my 
proposing  speeches,  and  entered  the  bouse. 
Every  thing  was  propitious ;  the  old  gentkann 
waa  ffom  home,  and  Mrs.  Dawkins  wss  isst 
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adeep.  Isabella  rtceived  me  with  a  lepttmng 
amile,  and  tenderly  iaqwrod  if  I  had  been 
unwell^  1  could  not  help  the  **  wanning^pan  ** 
coming  into  my  head — but  I  mastered  it ;  and, 
feeling  the  tide  of  love  coming  upon  me,  I  sat 
down,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said — 

''  My  dear  Miss  Dawkins,  I  hope  my  atten- 
tions hare  satisfied  you  that  I  am  not  in- 
different to  your  charms.  I  beg  most  respect- 
fully to  assure  you  that  I  am  not — I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  them — very  deeply — indeed 
I  am."    Here  I  stopped. 

''  Well,  Sir?"  murmured  IsabelU. 

At  this  most  critical  moment,  when  I  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  felt 

"fluth'd  full  of  victory," 

Mrs.  Dawkins  suddenly  wakened  up,  and 
called  out — 

''Isabella,  Isabella,  take  care  that  your 
fiUher's  bed  is  warmed  for  him/' 

We  both  blushed.    I  am  a  notorious  blusher 
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•^Isabella  was  as  red  as  a  peony.  My  hM- 
fukkeas  overpowerad  me ;  and,  akhoogh  like  a 
prudent  mollier,  Mrs.  Dawkins  retired  on  see- 
ing how  her  daughter  was  occupied,  I  coald 
not  say  another  word.  In  vain  I  nursed  mj 
amorous  fiincies — in  vain  I  thought  of  the 
propitioiis  hour — I  could  not  look  IsabeDain 
the  hce,  who  sat  stitching  aWay  with  tiie  BiORt 
laudable  industry;  and,  in  the  midst  of  tkh 
awkward  silence,  her  father  arrived,  and  set  me 
at  liberty. 

Week  after  week  passed  away«— and  sliU  I 
visited  Isabella.  She,  poor  thing,  saw  how  the 
case  was  with  me,  and  did  all 

"  that  a  bashful  maiden  may  " 

to  encourage  me ;  but  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
could  not  get  my  courage  high  eflough  to 
master  my  shamefacedness.  Most  aduckHy, 
too,  I  had  mentioned  the  cause  of  my  ^~ 
barrassment  to  my  mother  and  sisten;  vid 
here,  in  place  of.  meeting  with  sympatby  sa' 
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enooaragemeot,  I  was  roasted  to  death.    The 
''  warming-pan''  became  the  topic  of  family 
pleasantry;   and   my  youngest  sister  declared 
I  looked  as  foolish  as  a  dog  with  a  kettle  to  its 
tail.     Mary  too,   who   was   on    the    point  of 
auurrying   a    respectable  lawyer,  was  always 
asking  me    if   Mr.  *  Sawyer,  such   being  his 
name^  was  ninny  enough  to  mind  such  non- 
sense.    I  said,  I  would  try  him ;  and  told  him 
the  joke  in  Mary's  presence.    He>  howeveri 
only  laughed,   and  said,   he  would  not  wish 
a  better  "  warming-pan"  than  Mary.    I  was 
ashamed — and  I  could  not  help  it. 

Just  at  this  time,  Isabella's  great  aunt  died, 
and  left  her  a  large  fortune  :  my  ears  were 
literally  deafened  with  the  clamours  of  ray 
sisters  and  mother,  and,  sadly  against  my  will, 
they  made  me  make  a  solemn  promise  that  I 
would  go  as  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  and 
bring  matters  to  a  point.  A  promise  is  a 
promise  ;  and  accordingly  I  went.  Isabella 
was    in    deep  mourning:    she    received    me 

VOL.    II.  B 
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very  sadly  and  coldly,  and  I  thought  tbit 
to  apeak  of  love  at  soch  a  momeiit  woold 
be  dreadfully  improper;  and  so  1  said  nothing, 
but  came  away. 

As  I  was  walking  back,  Isabella  passed  me 
m  a  dashing  tpg,  with  a  cousin  of  mine — t  gsy 
comet  of  hoise»  who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
sneering  at  my  '*  demure  puss,"  as  he  sar- 
cahtically  styled  Isabella*  I  own  I  was  sur- 
pri>ed  ;  but  I  was  still  more  surprised  oo 
reaching  home  to  be  received  with  a  clamoions 
vociferation  and  a  confusion  of  tongues  qoitf 
appalling.  When  I  could  understand  what  it 
was  all  about,  it  turned  out  to  be  that  the 
comet  and  Isabella  were  engaged. 

This  completely  disgusted  me:  it  actually 
conquered  my  longings  for  matrimony ;  and  I 
Ciuisidered  every  woman  I  saw  as  a  mere 
chansrcable  shuttlecock,  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  seeking  to  possess.  I  never  fairly  got  over 
this  event,  at  least  the  reputation  of  it  stock 
to  me ;  and  if  at  any  time  my  pristine  wishes 
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for  a  wife  showed  themselves,  they  were  at 
once  cheeked  by  the  contemptuous  allusions 
of  my  sisters  and  mother.  The  latter^  however, 
died,  and  all,  except  one  of  the  former,  got 
married ;  and  then,  when  I  thought  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  and 
was  master  of  a  very  competent  fortune,  I 
found  myself  an  Old  Bachelor^  dubbed  with 
all  the  honours,  and  declared  by  my  remaining 
sister,  who  acted  as  my  housekeeper,  to  be 
no  more  fitted  for  a  wife  than  I  was  for  being 
a  king.  I  made  some  small  experiments,  but 
they  gave  me  no  encouragement :  sometimes 
the  ladies  thought  me  too  old,  at  other  times 
I  was  thought  too  far  gone  in  Bachelor  habits ; 
and  once  or  twice,  the  first  answer  to  my 
advances  to  more  ancient  maidens  was  such  a 
scene  of  flurry  and  wonder,  that  at  last  I 
fairly  gave  up  the  expectation  of  becoming 
that 

"  noble  creature — married  man,** 

and  settled  myself  fairly  down  a  victim^  as  my 
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Bister  Bverred,  to  BiBBpie-flundediieu  Bod  btdi- 
fiilneBB.  It  BBBj  be  io :  I  think,  howeYcr,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  chnngeaUe  nBtore  oT  the 
Bex ;  becBQBe,  if  my  flameB  hBd  only  wtited 
till  the  opportnnity  hnd  BiriTed,  I  wbs  qnite 
reBdy  Bnd  willing  to  mnny  Bny  one  of  then. 
ThiB  BeemB  to  me  to  settle  the  qnestioB  it 
once  :  el  Btnii  Ujtu  €$i  jimi. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  INDIFFERENT  OR  COMFORTABLE 

BACHELOR. 

''  A  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth.'* 

Measure  tor  Measure. 

**  Nature  hath  made  strange  fellows  in  her  time.'^ 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Nature  hBB,  indeed^  made  strange  fellows; 
and  amongst  the  strangest  may  be  reckoned 
a  small  class  of  Old  Bachelors,  which  we 
shall  denominate  '' Indifferent  Bachelors." 

Isaac  Tomkins,  Esq.,  of  Field   House,  is 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  set,  and  he 

# 

is  a  gem  in   his  way.     Isaac  was  born  to 
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considerable  wealth,  and,  being  poaseaaed  of 
a  bandsofiie  exterior,  caps  were  set  for  him  at 
an  early  age ;  but  these  were  set  in  rain. 
Isaac  went  on  in  the  even  tenoar  of  his  wav, 

m 

and  with  the  most  perfect  indifierence,  al- 
though the  finest  girls  in  the  county  arere 
constantly  interceptti^  hia  path,  till  be  ar- 
rived at  the  respectable  age  of  twenty-eight, 
and  bis  mother  began  to  fear  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Tonkinaes,  and  aeriooshr 
urged  Isaac  to  obey  the  acriptoral  command, 
and  take  to  bhnialf  a  wife. 
^'  Why,  mother,  what  most  I  take  a  wife 

This  was  a  puzzling  question. 

*'  Take  a  wife  for,  Isaael  what  do  other 
men  take  wivea  for  I  ** 

^'  I  aaa  sura  I  don*t  know/' 

**  Well,  but  don't  yoo  feel  aa  if  yoo  wouU 
like  a  wife  sometimes  ?  ** 

**  Not  t  bil~I  am  quite  coanfortabia." 

'*  What,  not  when  Mary  Atkins  mits  us ! 
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Is  she  not  a  sweet  girl  ?  **  she  continued  in  a 
coaxing  tone,  Mary  being  an  especial  pet  of 
her  own« 

*'  No ! — she  sings  nicely  to  be  sure,  but  so 
does  her  sister  Anne,  and  many  others.  I 
don't  see  any  thing  out  of  the  way  in 
Mary/' 

**  Why,  surely  you  would  not  be  an  Old 
Bachelor,  Isaac ;  just  consider  what  a  foolish, 
dawdling  man  your  uncle  Henry  is*  I  am 
sure  I  should  die  miserable  if  I  thought  you 
would  not  marry.  Your  poor  dear  father  was 
a  wiser  man/* 

'•Marry? — well,  but  what  must  I  marry 
/or?" 

This  rejoinder  quite  confounded  the  dowager, 
and  she  gave  up  her  elucidaticm  of  the  point. 
''  What  must  I  marry  for?"  seemed  to  her  the 
m  plu$  ultra  of  stupidity,  and  she  began  to 
fear  she  had  given  birth  to  a  natural. 

These  maternal  ezercitations  were  continued 
ham  time  to  time-HStill  Isaac  was  unmoTed : 


lk«  qiMker*Uke  gmvitf  of  kb  bevoig 
went  BO  change— the  fcct  bdag  thoU  the  amhi 
had  not  yet  bean  toocbed  by  the  ^  titiUatiiig'' 
dart  of  the  god  of  Love  }  and  her  eoofidestal 
frieada  comforted  her  by  aaying — 

**  Have  a  liuk  patience,  my  dear  Madam, — 
he  perhapa  has  not  come  to  bia  maohood  yet.* 

**  Dear  me  1  I  cannot  bdiere  it ;  and  yet  it 
moat  be  to-— well,  he  *8  very  slow.'* 

In  the  midat  of  these  intestine  tioaUaa,  tte 
Honouimhle  Lady  Hortoo  mited  Field  tUk 
She  was  a  relative,  though  a  distant  one,  of 
the  family,  and  had  recently  lost  her  husband, 
General  Hortoa.  Her  Ladyship  was  not  *'  fair 
and  forty,''  but  she  was  **  (air  and  fiU,*  and 
as  full  of  combustible  materials  as  a  rocket ; 
and  the  despairing  mother  determined  to  let 
her  off  against  her  sluggish  and  torpid  son. 

Lady  Hortbn  saw  the  advantages  of  a  splen- 
did  fortune  and  a  handsome  man ;  and,  with 
the  skill  of  a  Congreve,  she  prepared  to  thmw 
herself  into  the  '^  maiden"  fortress  of  Isaac 


Toibkina's  paa8iQii8-^*««pp08iog  hint  io  bav6 
any.  He,  pOor  m^,  was  quite  imcoDSckHis  ef 
the  projectile  about  to  be  laimcbed  against 
him,  and  squired  the  lady  about  with  as  mvch 
nonchalance  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 
Those  who  know  little  of  woman  ate  alto^ 
gether . crying  out  that  she  is  a  coquette;-^ 
we  repeat  that  those  who  know  what  wcnnan  is, 
know  that  her  conduct  is  the  result  of  her  phy- 
sical and  moral  organization,  and  that  her 
acftk>n8»  however  varied,  are  mere  indices  of  tbs 
natural  workings  of  her  feelings.  What  if  she  be 

"  Now  calm  as  infiuits  at  the  mother^s  breast. 
And  joy  in  softest  muimurs  b  expressed : 
She  speaks  the  tenderest  thinss  that  pity  nove, 
Rind  are  her  looks  and  languishing  with  love ; 
Then  loud  as  storms  and  raging  as  the  wind, 
She  gives  a  loose  to  her  distempered  mind :  '^ 

it  is  all  perfectly  in  character,  and,  therefore, 
as  it  should  be. 
It    was   on  a    rich    and    lovely    autumnal 
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if,  when  the  goMM  Kglit  of  siiimt  hid 
clothed  every  object  with  its  volttptiKNis  ca> 
lofiridgy  that  Lidy  Hortoo  opened  her  fm 
d'amomr  upon  Iseto  Tooikiiis.  She  wis  re* 
clioing  OD  A  low  eooeh,  and  Ismc  mi  bende 
her  in  the  tnoel  trostiiig^  innocence* 

"  Whftt  A  beutilbl  evening  it  is,  Mr.  Ton- 
kins I  how  soft  snd  lovdy  I  snd  how  ddigfat* 
fially  frtgrut ! '' 

'*  I  sm  gisd  to  hear  tty-«*I  think  it  is  m  very 
fine  evening  fi>r  the  respers«  certainly." 

''Ah,  Mr.  Tomkinst  you  seem  devoted  to 
rural  occupationB ;  and»  indeed,  I  do  not  wonder 
at  it — ^your  fine  estate  deserves  attention.  But 
don't  you  tire  sometimes  of  the  sameness  of 
country  pursuits  and  country  habits?  A 
witty  friend  of  mine  says,  that  one  of  our  poets 
has  truly  described  it  in  the  character  of  a  mar- 
ried couple — thus : — 

*  The  morniog  put — the  evening  cune, 
And  found  the  couple  just  the  same } 
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They  walk'd  and  tot,  good  folk*— ^hat  then  ? 
Why  then  they  walk'd,  and  eat  again/ 


Is  it  true  ?*' 

"  True  enough — and  what  more  would  a  man 
have,  if  he  is  comfortable  t" 

Her  Ladyship  smiled. 

'^  Pray,  Mr.  Tomkins,  did  you  ever  examine 
my  beautiful  medallion  bracelet  ?  It  is  reck* 
oned  a  very  singular  work  of  art ;"  and  she 
presented  her  arm  to  him 

**  So  round,  so  fair,  so  soft  I'* 

that  to  touch  and  gaze  upon  it  might  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  the  most  misanthropic 
gymnosophist. 

Isaac  took  hold  of  it,  precisely  as  if  it  had 
been  the  handle  of  a  hay-fork ;  and  after  look- 
ing a  few  seconds  at  the  medallion— a  delicious 
group — said — 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  nice  certainly,  and  well 
managed  ;  they  look  very  comfortable." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  answered 
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her  LftdyBhip,  bug^ng — as  Isaac*  having  satis- 
fied his  coriosity,  let  her  arm  &U  carekdj. 
**  But,  ohy  yoa  hare  hart  my  ann — it  has  bUa 
against  the  chair ;  just  look,  you  cnid  maa !" 

And  Isaac  looked — and^  on  seeing  it  red, 
went  to  fetch  some  opotdeldoc  to  rub  it  with. 

Her  Ladyship  submitted  passively  to  the 
application.  Isaac  rubbed »  and  the  glow  tkat 
spread  over  the  ivoiy  arm  was,  he  dedandi 
just  like  *'  a  piece  of  delicate  salmon.*' 

This '  ebullition  passed  unnoticed,  aad  the 
patient  remained  tranquilly  reposingi  now  sad 
then  heavioga  gentle  sigh,  and  looking  wiih* 
dreamy  expression  of  face  upon  Isaac's  laboiusi 
who  rubbed  and  rubbed,  and  held  a  hvA 
that 


"  Kings  might 
Have  lipp'd  and  trembled,  kiasiDg 


: ; V 


Nothing  was,  however,   farther  from  Ism^'* 
intentions  than  this ;  and  after  he  had  mani- 
pulated it  for  a  q»ce,  he  asked— 
**  Does  it  feel  comfortable  now  T' 
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^'  Thank  you,  yes— how  very  kind  of  you  ! — 
how  fortunate  it  would  be,  Mr.  Tomkins,  if « 
slight  injury,  like  that,  was  the  Worst  you  men 
inflict  upon  us  ! — ^what  a  world  of  heart-breaks 
and  sorrows  it  would  save  us  !  How  is  it  that 
your  sex  are  so  cruel,  Mr,  Toinkins  ?*' 

Isaac  was  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  scratch  his  head,  as  a  clown  might  have  done 
upon  a  similar  occasion ;  but  he  paused  and 
weighed  the  question  in  his  mind,  the  soft 
moist  hand  still  resting  in  his  own.  Many  a 
man  has  been  kindled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
woman's  fingers  ;  and  her  Ladyship  hoped  that 
the  train  was  laid  that  would  speedily  reach 

"  The  8eat 

Where  loYe  sits  throned  ;'' 

and   as  Isaac  continued    to    brood  over  her 
question,  she  momentarily  expected  that  he 

would 

''  Unfold  the  passion  of  his  love  1'' 

His  answer,  if  not  loving,  had  the  merit  of  being 
sincere. 
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**  It  is  impoinblB  far  me  to  «iy»  j%mr  Lady- 
ships— bat  I  tboold  suppoie  it  mssl  be  Iket 
men  tad  their  wives  don't  live  eoeafcrtshly 
together.  Yoe  heve  beeo  oierned,  mad  shoald 
know  better  thsn  ne/* 

**  Ah  !  bat  onmarried  men  hove  their  eipe- 
riencesy  Mr.  Tomkins  ;  and  mamage,  my  dear 
Sir,  when  happy,  is  the  end  of  yoor  crneUies — 
itisfallofdeUghts/' 

'*  Is  it,  indeed !  pray  lell  me  what  tliey 
are  ;*'  said  Isaac. 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Tomkins,  experience  can  aloae 
reveal  them:  bat  when  two  fond  hearts  nre 
thrown  together — when  all  the  world  is  fbr> 
gotten — when  all  their  aflhctions  are  placed  on 
each  other — when  a  woman  dares  to  pour  cat 
all  her  lovingness,  marriage  is  indeed  a  happi* 
ness ;  and,"  she  continued,  her  voice  ""^'"g 
into  a  soft  and  musical  whisper,  *'  then  it  is 
that  man  knows  how  we  can  love,  and  what 
passionate  and  trusting  creatures  we  are*" 
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'*  It  must  be  vetj  comfortable,  I  ahocild 
think/' 

There  18  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  and  one  remoYe  from  passion  to 
absurdity ;  and  her  Ladyship  laughed  audibly 
at  Isaac's  brilliant  working  out  of  her  ideas. 

Woman,  however,  is  not  thus  to  be  cheated 
of  her  designs.  With  Mr.  Tomkins,  too, 
bis  oddity  evidently  arose  from  constitutional 
apathy;  he  was  a  man  of  common-sense-^took 
hold  of  every  thing  by  its  plain  handle,  and 
spoke  of  woman,  her  loveliness,  her  tracaiseriest 
and  her  attentions,  in  the  most  simple  and 
straightforward  manner-^ust  indeed  as  he 
would  have  spoken  of  his  horse  or  his  groom. 

The  splendid  sunset  had  faded  into  the 


it 


Dim,  religious  twilight ;'' 


and  the  soft  twittering  of  the  *'  household  bird  " 
alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour*  Isaac 
Tomkins  and  her  Ladyship  sat  as  if  mutually 
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iafljMQoed  by  the  calm  aad  iidber  \i^ 
Nodiiog*  could  be  more  remote,  boweveir,  thta 
the  subject-matter  of  their  o^tations.  The 
Lady  was 

**  Mttst'riog  all  her  wiles 
And  blandished  parlies ;  ^' 

and  Isaac  was  thinking  how  soon  supper  would 
be  ready. 

<^Ob,  Mn  Tomkins,  what  was  that?"  sod- 
denly  exclaimed  her  Ladyship,  starting  opf 
terrified  out  of  her  sense  of  decorum  and  pM« 
pMly>  and  throwing  herself  into  his  anas*  ^ 
if  for  protection  ftom  some  impending  danger^ 
**  Oh,  Mr.  Tomkins,  what  was  that  ?  "  piw 
ing  herself  still  more  forcibly  upon  him— fiv 
Isaac  was  startled,  and  did  not  receife  bis 
lofely  burden  quite  so  rapturously  as  m^t 
have  been  expected. 

''What's  the  matter!  what's  the  matter? 
where  is  itt  *'  ejaculated  Isaac. 

''  Oh  i"    said  she,  burying  her  face  ia  his 
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breast,  ''such  a  dreadful  thing  t  tliatight  I 
saw  go  past  the  window.  Will  you  protect 
me,  Mr.  Tomkins  ?  Oh,  I  know  you  will ;  ** 
and,  peeping  out  again,  whispered,  '*  See !  see '. 
don't  you  see  it  ?  Oh  !  oh  !  "  sobbing — and 
clinging  firmly  to  him. 

*'  Is  it  gone? "  she  whispered,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  moments — "  Is  it  gone  ?  " 

''  Gone  I  why,  yes,  I  should  think  so.  E?ery 
tiring  is  quiet,  and  I  can  see  nothing*  What 
was  it  like?" 

'*  Oh,  I  hardly  know  —  something  tiHA 
looked  quite  frightful :  but  are  you  quite  sure 
it  is  gone  ?  "  and  she  turned  up  her  blushing 
face  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it  unmoved. 

Isaac  was  thinking  of  the  ghost,  or  whatever 
else  it  was  that  had  frightened  the  ''warm 
breathing  woman  '*  who  had  thrown  herself  into 
his  arms,  and  not  of  the  throbbing  breast  and 
burning  cheek  that  were  laying  close  siege  to 
his  heart. 
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Ohy  phLy  pardon  my  rudeness/'  she  said ; 
you  must  think  me  a  strai^  creature;  hot 
terror  quite  nmierf es  me  —  I  have  quite  lost 
mysrif*    Will  you  forgive  me  ?  '* 

''  Nothing  to  forgive ;  but  I  wonder  what  it 
was?" 

*'  And  do  you  quite  foigive  me? ''  she  said, 
raising  herself — ''quite  forgive  me,  for  ba^ 
dening  you  so  long  ?  '^ 

"  Ohy  certainly — ^it  was  very  comfortable.'' 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Lady's 
patience ;  and  in  a  fit  of  smothered  laughter 
she  left  Mr.  Tomkins  to  bis  own  me£tt« 
tions* 

After  the  Amorous  Bachelors*  the  Indifferent 
arcy  perhaps,  about  the  happiest  of  the  tribe. 
They  arei  it  is  true»  the  antipodes  to  each 
other, — the  one  class  having  all  their  cares  and 
anxieties  kept  alive  by  the  sex,  the  other 
caring  no  more  about  it  than  if  it  were  not  ia 
existence.  This  class,  indeed,  is  but  a  small 
one,    as    few  men    are    so   cold  and  unim* 
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passioned  as  Isaac  Tomkins ;  and  the  region 
of  Bachelorism  is  gained  less  by  insensibility 
than  by  some  peculiar  moral  failings  at  variance 
with  the  plain  dictates  of  feeling  and  common 
sense. 

In  other  respects^  these  ''old  gentlemen'* 
are  very  respectable  members  of  society,  and 
offer  little  subject  for  remark  :  they  differ  from 
the  races  we  have  described,  inasmuch  as  they 
generally  fulfil  all  their  relative  duties  punc- 
tually and  honourably — neither  wasting  their 
substance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  griping  ''  back 
and  belly  "  on  the  other.  If  they  are  wanting 
in  that  generous  enthusiasm  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  passion  of  love,  neither  have 
they  that  baseness  of  disposition  to  which 
many  of  their  '^ brothers''  owe  their  dis- 
tinction. They  are  simply  harmless  beings, 
as  far  as  the  sex  is  concerned  ;  and,  as  such, 
should  be  treated  by  it — neither  harshly,  nor 
slightingly.     They  cannot   help  themselves, 


poor  fellows  !  ind  as  tbey  do  what  is  light  in 
other  respects,  let  us  not  be  unjust.  There 
are  not  many  of  then,  or  onr  pictures  would 
have  been  more  laTourable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PENURIOUS  BACHELOR. 

''  When  thou  'it  old  and  rich. 
Thou  bast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant." 

Measure  for  Measure. 

"Sally!  Sally!" 

•*  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Take  care  you  only  use  one  match  to  light 
the  fire  !  and  blow  out  the  candle  !  '* 

This  has  been  the  matin-song  of  a  wealthy 
neighbour  of  ours  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, whose  soul  is  so  absorbed  by  a  love  of 
gold,  that  the  minutest  office  and  the  most 
trifling  affair  are  made  to  minister  to  his 
ruling  passion. 
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Avarice  is  the  most  common  failing  of  old 
age,  andy  perhaps,  the  most  natural  and 
explicable.  It  is  a  degrading  and  narrowing 
propensity,  however,  to  hoard  money,  simply 
because  it  is  money.  To  the  old  man,  indeed, 
who  is,  to  some  considerable  extent,  shut  oat 
From  the  pleasures  to  be  purchased  by  wealth, 
wealth  itself  becomes  the  archetype  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  it  is  hoarded  as  the  very  end, 
and  not  the  means,  of  procuring  luxuries  or 
comforts.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
planation of  that  general  feature  of  avaricious- 
ness  which  characterises  old  age  ;  it,  however, 
neither  softens  its  harshness,  nor  makes  it  less 
repulsive. 

It  seldom,  if  ever,  happens,  that  a  genuine 
miser  is  a  married  man;  and,  if  he  be,  he 
is  one  of  those  iron-hearted  men  divested  of 
almost  every  human  attribute  except  the 
shape.  lie  is  one  to  whom  a  penny  is  of 
more  value  than  the  affection  of  his  wife  or 
the  love  of  his  child ;   and  the  sum  total  of 
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whose  happiness  consists  in  starving  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  his  coffers.  In  the 
generality  of  cases,  married  men  who  have 
a  very  decided  inclination  to  avarice,  are  suffi- 
ciently under  controul  to  save  appearances; 
although  the  disposition  is  the  source  of  a 
multitude  of  troubles,  and  the  cause  of  much 
family  vexation  and  injustice. 

The  ''  Bachelor  Brotherhood  "  abounds  with 
specimens  of  penuriousness  and  of  miserly 
saving.  Men  who  have  commenced  life  poor, 
and  have  had  a  painful  fight  for  a  moderate 
share  of  wealth,  are  apt  to  value  it  too  highly  ; 
and  men  who  have  been  born  wealthy,  prize 
money  when  they  can  no  longer  use  it,  on  the 
principle  above  alluded  to.  As  they  are  gradually 
shut  out  from  the  excitements  of  the  busy 
world — as  the  sphere  of  their  observation  nar- 
rows— so  does  their  wealth  increase  in  value ; 
it  is  the  tangible  hold  they  have  upon  those 
around  them,  till  in  the  end  they   raise  up 
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ft  golden  calfy  before  which  they  bow  d6«ni 
in  the  most  flenselesB  idcdatry* 

The  gentleman  whose  matutinal  addren 
to  his  servant  opens  this  chapter  is  worth  a 
plum  at  the  least.  Bom,  too,  of  a  highly  respect- 
able family,  nobly  educated,  and  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  member  of  the  seoalet 
he  has  had  opportunities  for  enlarging  kis 
mind,  and  preparing  for  an  old  age  of  dignity 
and  usefulness.  All  his  asaociationst  toOf 
throughout  life  have  been  among  those  SMit 
likely  to  purify  his  intellect,  and  add  wisdon 
to  an  extent  of  knowledge  rarely  equdled; 
and  yet  this  man's  mind  has  becosoe  tfie  sitfe 
of  money :  never  did  devotee  worship  nore 
intently,  or  subject  himself  to  more  paiafiil 
observances,  than  our  venerable  friend,  if  he 
can  be  called  a  friend  to  any  man  wlio  ii 
under  the  government  of  so  base  and  restrictive 
a  passion. 

His  great  favourite  is  a  nepbew«  who  wiU 
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ptobaUy  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  his 
wealth.  The  incident  which  established  him 
4n  his  good  graces  was  fortuitous  and  cha- 
racteristic. He  has  a  number  of  nephews  and 
nieces,  who  were  duly  instructed  to  pay 
assidnoQS  court  to  their  rich  Uncle;  but, 
unlMppily,  juvenility  and^  miserly  old  age  are 
bad  companions ;  and  the  youngsters  either  eat 
too  much,  or  drank  too  much,  or  committed 
aooBe  breach  of  his  code  of  starvation ;  and 
att  were  more  or  less  in  disgrace.  One  great 
finilt  which  he  found  with  them  was  the  wast- 
ing of  candles ;  and  it  was  his  constant  custom 
to  ftm  afler  them  to  see  the  lights  extinguished 
the  moment  the  necessity  for  them  was  done 
away  with. 

The  favourite  nephew,  as  graceless  a  dog 
aa  aver  lobbed  an  orchard,  was  spending  a 
(Tbriatmas  vacation  with  the  rich  Uncle.  One 
-gusty  night, be  had  been  dispatched  to  fetch 
flome  article  or  other  from  the  library,  which 
communicated    by    a  long  corridor  with  the 
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■itting-ioomt  Ab  sood  as  Uie  oM  genliemin 
thought  he  had  had  tinoe  allowed  him  for 
finding  what  he  wanted^  he  went  to  the  loooh 
door  and  called— 

''  Blow  the  candle  out*  boy ;  yoa  may 
easily  find  your  way  back  in  the  dark.'* 

*'  I  have  done  ao^  Unclet'*  ahouted  the  hd 
finin  the  other  extremity  of  the  pasaagei  takiag 
advantage  of  Ae  extinction  of  the  light  by 
a  puff  of  wind. 

"  That 's  a  good  boy — ^that  •«  a  good  boy,* 
ftid  he,  patting  him  on  the  head*  and  girii^ 
hitn  a  penny;  and  ever  aince  he  has  shopn 
a  decided  partiality  for  him,  always  obcerviog* 

'^That's  the  boy  that  knew  when  to  blow 
bi«  candle  out.** 

It  waa  a  love  of  money  that  praserved  Uid 
to  the  Celibates.  This  affectioDi  though  by 
no  means  an  over-promioent  featuie  of  bis 
mind  in  early  and  middle  life»  was  aev<r- 
tbelesa  marked  enough  to  hinder  him  A^ 
bjardening  his  ample  income  with  a  tvife. 
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*'  A  wife/'  he  argued, — **  a  wifcf,  looked  at 
as  one  woman,  is  all  yeiy  weU,  l^d  if  I  could 
meet  with  one  as  rich  as  myself,  and  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking,  I  might  many.  But  a 
wife  cannot  be  considered  as  one  woman; 
rather  she  is  a  regiment  eased  up  under  the 
title.  Now,  you  see,  a  small  set  of  chadibers, 
my  club,  and  my  old  weatheivbeaten  chateau, 
serre  to  house  me  and  mine; — add  a  wife, 
and 

*'  Lo,  what  scenes  appear  1 " 

a  town>house,  a  rebuilding  of  my  country- 
house,  horses  and  carriages,  equipages  and 
Itreries,  visits  and  visitors,  and  a  row  of 
children  in  perspective,  backed  by  nursery- 
maids, governesses,  tutors,  and,  in  the  extreme 
distance,  grown-up  sons  and  daughtere-^^New- 
market  and  Brighton,  with  a  dim  shadowing 
of  other  disagreeables,  the  contingency  of 
which  is  to  be  avoided/' 

This  was  the  argument  of  a  man  admirably 
fitted  to  become  the  father  of  a  family :  the 
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feelings  finom  iwhich  it  ocigioalcd  were  baaed  vpoo 
ft  detire  of  accamiilatiiig  mooey,  and  todetj 
was  Uias  lobbed  of  one  of  its  best  ofnammtiiy 
and  the  man  lost  to  himself — for  so  he  is  to 
all  useful  and  important  purpoaes,  haring  bo 
other  merit  than  acting  as  a  mere  bag  fer 
the  reception  of  money — a  kind  of  bumsa 
polype«  All  that  splendour  of  genius  that  once 
distinguished  him  is  dwindled  down  into  a 
rushlight,  like 

*'  A  U|)er  in  fome  moDameDt^ 
Shining  «poa  the  dead  man's  esfthj  ciKck.** 

Every  noble  sentiment,  every  high  and  gene- 
rous feeliug,  has  faded  away,  and  he  moves 
about,  thinking  only  of  the  dross  for  which  be 
bus  no  use. 

.  Miserly  Bachelors  in  general  are  spedmem 
of  how  low  the  human  mind  may  be  degraded, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  social  misery  results  firoa 
their  hoarding  propensities :  they  are  the  jays 
and  jackdaws  of  their  kind ;  they  hide  what 
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'diey  cannot  enjoy,  for  the  pure  love  of  hiding 
•something.  The  distresses  of  those  around 
^em  meet  with  no  sympathy;  the  ''angel 
band"  of  charity  is  lost  to  them — and  no 
wonder :  men  who  starve  and-  pinch  them- 
selves can  hardly  be  expected  to  care  for  any 
body  ^Ise:  every  channel,  indeed,  of  their  af- 
fections *  iff  choked  up  hf  gold-dusik,  and  we 
might  as  soon  expect  to  move  a  man  of  mielcA 
as  a  Penurious  Bachelor. 

It  is  a  degrading,  a  base,  and  a  most 
wretched  love — that  of  money ;  for  it  becomes 
a  passioi^^  and,  as  its  indulgence  is  solitary^ 
it  gradually  absorbs  every  other  feeling  and 
emotjoni  Wealth  is  valuable — for  what  ?  simply 
because  it  enables  a  man  to  enjoy  those  com- 
forts, and  to  hold  that  rank  in  society,  which 
are  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  honour- 
able independence  and  personal  gratification, 
best  fitted  to  diake  man  regarded  by  himself 
and  by  others :  beyond  these,  what  is  its 
value? — nothing.    The  father  of  a  family  has. 


M  an 

iadead,  advfybtjroad  huuelf  to 
childfcn  deamad  UmI  1m  dkonld  phce  dmt  at 
fkfowaUy  at  ctrcwMtencM  will  penwi  a  tibe 
woftd ;  andp  an  a  Ughly  civiliud  coutiy,  ■fcui 
the  division  of  laoks  i«  imperativey  and  tUs  &e 
more  especially  io  a  commeitial  stale^  whcie 
the  power  of  money  is  fully  derdoped,  it 
hehores  him  to  make  some  pioviakm  fiv  those 
who  owe  their  existence  to  Inm.  This  eftdedl, 
why  hoard  and  gloat  over  the  soffplna?  why 
dicamscribe  the  s|diere  of  enjoyment  ?  why  he 
depiived  of  the  many  pteasmca  money  alone 
ctn  purchase?  What  a  groveUing  spirit  does 
it  betmy,  to  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  of  aocama- 
latien,  when  the  eapability  of  use  ia  pest! 
Was  there  any  nobler  feeling  in  thia  dispesi- 
tioD» — ^wss  the  hoard  tended  in  order  that  aosw 
great  pnrpoee  might  be  effected  by  it» — theo» 
indeed,  the  infliction  of  a  poveity  worse  thea 
real  might  be  pardoned;  for  poverty  is  s 
relative  term,  and  the  man  worth  his  tens  of 
thousands  may  be  poorer  in  truth  than  he 
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who  earng   his   bread   by  thd  sweat  of  hi9 
brow. 

Lei  vm  see  how  a  miserly  Bachelor  spends 
his  time.  Here  he  is»  just  risen  from  bed^ 
looking  like 

**  A  lean  anatomy/' 

— a  mere  pack-thread  of  a  man,  and  he  eyes 
his  room  wistfully  to  see  that  nothing  has 
been  disturbed  during  the  night.  His  first 
active  exertion  is,  to  call  to  Betty  or  Sally 
to  mind  her  '*  matches  ;**  and  his  next,  to  sfaaTe 
with  cold  water,  knowing  to  blow  the  fire 
would  waste  wood  and  coals.  This  preliminary 
effected,  he  descends  to  his  meagre  breakfast — 
a  slice  of  stale  bread,  a  morsel  of  butter,  and 
some  wishy-washy  stuff,  which  he  calls  coffee ; 
this  being  one  of  his  extravagant  mornings. 
The  wretched  fare  he  eats  as  if  he  begrudged 
its  cost,  and  seems  calculating  whether  he 
shall  use  sugar  or  not ;  in,  however,  goes  the 
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sugar,  andy  whilst  eating  and  drinking,  he 
calculates  his  yesterday^s  expenses.  When  he 
has  finished,  he  carefally  measures  the  sugar 
for  his  single  serrant^maid^a  thread-paper  of 
a  T¥oman,  who  looks  as  if  she  had  beea 
seasoned  against  faminci  or  bom  expressly  for 
the  housekeeper  of  a  miser. 

Hia  next  step  is  to  examine  the  catalogue 
of  his  worldly  goods,  and  he  has  the  comfort 
to  find  that  he  is  worth  £5000  consols,  besides 
land  and  houses  to  the  tune  of  £300  a  year. 
Then  he  calculates,  for  the  ten-thousandth  time, 
his  yearly,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  and 
daily  expenditure,  and  finds  that  the  sum  total 
is  £50  per  annum,  as  he  lives  upon  his  own 
property.  This  evidently  disconcerts  him,  and 
he  is  resolved  to  reduce  it  to  at  least  £40. 
This  pleasant  amusement  has  filled  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon,  and  before  going  out  he 
calls  in  his  housekeeper  to  make  arrangements 
for  dinner. 
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**  What 's  in  the  house  for  dinner,  Betty  ?  '^ 

*' Nothing  at  all;  Sir." 

**  Nothing  at  all !    Where  are  the  bones  of 
the  neck  of  mutton  we  had  yesterday  ?  "• 
•     "  In  the  larder,  Sir.     Only  one  I  gave  Pom- 
pay  for  his  auppier." 

*'  That  was  very  extravagant,  Betty.  Never 
give  a  dog  a  bone  before  it  has  been  stewed 
once',  if  not  twice.  .  We  will  have  them  stewed 
for  dinner — they  will  make  nice  soup."    • 

*'  Very  well.  Sir ; — but  they  're  quite  bare, 
and  have  been  boiled  already.  It  is  the 
butcher's  day  to-day,  Sir,  and  he  '11  have  no 
fresh  meat  for  three  days." 

•*  For  three  days !  Oh  !  never  mind>  Betty,' 
we  shall  do  well.  Soup  to-day  and  to-morrow,' 
and  a  slice  of  fried  bacon  the  day  after,  will  do 
capitally.  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  giet  a  few 
greens  in  the  garden ;  and  mind  you  don't  give 
Pompey  any  more  fresh  bones,  Betty — it  is 
wasteful;  very  wasteful." 
'.  Between  this  interview  and  dinner-time  he 
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sawntem  abpul  Ins  hal&pnDdwtiYe  landr-^oo 
niggardly  to  have  it  wdl  coltirated,  and  too 
griyiing  to  be  a  laadlord  to  a  respect^ 
tenant.  He  viaita  one  or  two  aqaalkl  cot- 
tagesy  and  qnanrela  with  the  inmates  for  per- 
mitting theic  pigs  to  roam  at  large  o?er  the 
land« 

''  What  can  we  do,  Sir?  We  and  the  p« 
can't  atarvei  and  yon  only  pay  us  a  ahillii^  a 
day  for  work." 

,  *'  A  diilling  a  day  is  just  twice  as  much  as 
yQU  deserve,  and  I  shall  get  rid  both  of  you 
and  your  pigs/' 

'Mt  will  be  a  good  riddance  for  us  at  soy 
rale,  for  we've  done  nothing  but  starve  siaoe 
we  came  here.''  And  he  walks  away,  foUawed 
by  the  muttered  maledictions  of  his  oppressed 
labourers* 

At  dinner  the  lione-soup,  stale  breadi  apd 
table-beer,  technically  called  *^  hold-by-the« 
wallj"  from  its  excessive  weakness,  fanush 
forth  his  table ;    at  which  he  is  joined  by 
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Pompey,  the  csricatom  of  a-  dogv  niiio'  ml» 
Immbly  betide  him,  woiliDg  ferthe crmkib  tfa»t 
fitUs  anwilUiigly from hismaster's  hand*  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  hie  hooedceeper  tells  him  that 
his  sister  aod  her  chUdrea  are  waiting  to  see 
him ;  and  a  double  portion  of  indostry  enables 
him  to  clear  his  table.  The  thii^  are  removedi 
aod  a  handsome  but  decayed  woman,  haring  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  himsdf,  enters, 'fol- 
lowed by  three  young  children. 

^*  Well,  Jane,  what  do  you  want  now  T^  Sit 
dowDy  and  let  me  hear/' 

**  Oh,  Brother!  I  am  come  again  ai)0of 
my  poor  and  most  unhappy  husband  ?  hd  is 
perishing  in  jail,  and  we  are  starring  oat ;  Ant 
the  lore  of  Heaven — ^for  the  sake  of  our  dear 
mother-^y  the  memory  of  our  childhood-^ 
stretch  oat  your  hand  to  save  us !  You  are  my 
only  friend  in  the  wide  world :  look  on  these 
childnen.  Think,  oh,  think  what  it  must 
be  to  hear  their  prayer  for  bread,  and  to  have 
it  not  for  them !   Think  what  it  must  be  to 
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wit  a  beloved  haibMd  m  hm  wretdied  edl, 
•ad  iee  him»  day  after  day,  aad  week  aier 
week,  slowly  weeliag  ia  nale  deipeir !  Thnk 
what  it  mosl  be  tbos  to  have  all  my  hopes 
blighted,  and  my  heut  brokea*  Car  a  pehiy 
eum  that  yon  would  not  feeL  Oh,  BrodMr! 
restore  as  to  comfort;  place  ae  agaia  in  a 
situation  where  our  laboars  may  be  made 
avaAaUe  for  oar  own  sappori !  Do  this,  wad 
we  shall  bless  you  for  ever!** 

'  ''  I  cannot  asaiat  you,  Jane.  I  alwqra  toid 
you  you  ahould  not  marry — and,  moat  of  aB, 
not  marry  the  man  you  did.** 

.  ''  Yon  can,  Brother, — I  know  you  can.  Not 
marry  the  man  I  did !  Oh !  you  know  hia 
not,  Brother — he  is  all  that  is  kind  and  good — 
kneel  to  your  uncle,  children— pray  him  to  re- 
lieve your  father  from  prison,  and  to  aave  yoa 
from  famine  and  beggary/' 

And  the  three  young  children  knelt,  and 
lifted  up  their  hands,  and  prayed  him  for  their 
mother's  sake. 


•  And  the  Penurioiis  Bachelor  rcme  in  angler, 
and  left  the  distressed  group  to  carry  their 
grief  and  their  despair  back  to  the  imprisonied 
husband  and  father. 

''  Betty !  Betty !  Bring  me  a  morsel  of 
cheese;  and  the  next  time  my  sister  comes 
here,  I  am  not  within." 

''  Poor  thing,  Sir,  she  looks  very  much  dis- 
tressed; it  only  seems  yesterday  since  she 
married,  and  looked  as  beautiful  and  as  happy 
as  an  angel.  What  would  her  poor  mother  say 
if  she  saw  her  now?  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her, 
Sir."  ^ 

'*Very  likely,  Betty — ^it's  a  sad  pity  cer- 
tainly ;  but  if  people  will  marry,  they  must  bear 
their  own  burden.  And  now  go  and  mend  my 
best  coat — ^it  has  got  a  little  torn." 

The  afternoon  is  spent  like  the  morning; 
another  careful  scrutiny  of  his  goods  and  chat* 
tels  is  had :  a  little  dish-water,  called  tea,  forms 
his  evening  meal ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  so  dark 
as  to  make  candles  needful,  he  locks  his  door, 
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pato  out  bia  own  **  spank  '*  of  a  fire,  tees  his 
kitchen-hearth  eztinguiahed^  and  goes  to  bed 
— ^blessed  by  none,  hated  or  despised  by  sU» 
and  a  foe  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE   LEARNED   BACHELOR. 


**  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  worldfy  fool. 


f* 


**  Obstipo  capite  et  figentes  lumine  ternun." 

Contemplation^  says  an  old  writer^  ''cere- 
brum ezsiccat  et  extinguit  calorem  naturalem" — 
dries  the  braiiii  and  extinguishes  all  the  natural 
ardour  of  the  passions.  The  learned  man  is, 
indeed,  oftentimes  a  very  fool,  and  con- 
tinued application  to  study  makes  him  forget 
all  the  social  and  domestic  amenities.  It  is 
excessively  ridiculous,  and  yet  painfully  humi- 
liating, to  witness  a  bookworm  creep  out  of 
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his  closeti  and  mingle  with  the  bosybodies  of 
active  life.  What  is  he  for  all  useful  purposes 
but  an  ass  or  an  idiot  ?  What  can  he  do  like 
his  fellows  ?  He  can  neither  ride,  nor  ev&i  walk 
in  the  ordinary  style ;  and  his  regards,  in  place 
of  being  fixed  ''  upon  things  outward/'  are 
probably  solving  some  problem,  or  settling  a 
disputed  reading.  Place  him  at  table;  and, 
like  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  hundred  to  one,  when 
the  wit  is  at  the  highest,  and  the  laugh  at 
the  loudest,  he  will  startle  you  by  roaring 
out — 

**  CondusuiD  est  contra  Maoicbcos." 

"  Learning  has  this  peculiarity  above  all  other 
pursuits  and  passions,  except  that  of  covetoos- 
ness— that  it  completelyengrosses  the  intellect 
It  was  well  remarked  by  Ficinus, — "Other 
work-people  attend  diligently  to  their  instru- 
ments— the  painter  to  his  pencil — the  smith  to 

•        *      *    *      • 
his  anvil   and   forge — the  husbandman  to  his 

plough  and  his  hatchet — the  falconer  or  honts- 
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man  to  his  hawks  or  hounds  or  horses — the 
musician  looks  after  his  lute — but  the  scholar 
neglects  his  instrument,  the  brain:  this  he  daily 
wastes,  ranging  with  it  over  the  whole  world, 
and  by  perpetual  use  wears  it  away."  Thus  it 
is  that  the  'Meamed  pate"  loses  half  his  wits, 
and  becomes  quite  a  dolt  and  a  donkey  in 
society — the  sport  of  shallow-brained  puppies, 
who  know  not  the  difference  between  %»$  and 
iroD,  but  who  can  sing  and  dance,  and  make  love, 
and  marry,  and  beget  children ; — all  of  which  are 
mysteries  to  the  man  of  reveries  and  abstrac- 
tions, who  goes  abroad  meditating,  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  and  his  hands  in  his 
breeches*  pockets,  Eneas  Sylvius  tells  a  plea- 
sant anecdote  of  a  scholar,  in  the  following 
passage: — ''Novi  meis  diebus  plerosque  stu- 
diis  literarum  deditos,  qui  disciplinis  admo- 
dum  abundabant ;  sed  hi  nihil  civilitatis  habe- 
bant,  nee  rempublicam  nee  domesticam  regere 
uorant.     Stupuit  Paglarensis,  et  furti  villicum 
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accuBaTit,  qui  ftoem  fcBtam  cmdecim  porcellos, 
aainam  annm  duntaxat  pullum  enizam  reta- 
lerat," — "I  haTe  known,"  he  says,  **many 
learned  men  in  my  time,  admirable  for  their 
icholarship,  but  so  uncivilised,  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  puUic  or  private  affairs.  Pagla*- 
renfis  was  quite  confounded,  and  felt  certsia 
that  his  husbandman  was  fooling  him»  when  he 
toM  him  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his 
ass  but  one  foal.'* 

This  stupid  ignorance  arises  no  doubt  from 
the  sedentary  and  solitary  life  an  excessive 
love  of  learning  entails  upon  man.  He  lives 
for  himself  and  his  studies ;  and  wantiiig 
manly  exercises  and  exciting  amusements,  his 
mind  and  body  at  last  lose  their  natural  bent: 
passions,  he  has  but  few—- desires,  none ;  and, 
as  to  woman,  he  entertains  the  most  extra* 
Ordinary  opinions  about  her. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  which  most  people 
have  wondered  at — namely,  that  many  men  oi 
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the  highest  leanuDg^  and  greatly  celebrated  for 
intellectual  acquirements,  have  been  scoffers  at 
the  sex — generally  Old  Bachelors,  and,  if  mar- 
ried, frequently  unhappy  in  their  wives.  No« 
thing  is  more  natural :  poets  and  philosophers, 
mathematicians  and  antiquarians,  astronomers 
and  commentators,  have  a  passion  for  some* 
thing  else  than  the  sex,  and  consequently 
treat  it  as  a  trivial  and  flimsy  affair,  not  worthy 
their  perious  regards.  Hence,  if  they  do 
marry,  they  are  perfect  household  nonentities. 

**  Sir,  Sir/'  cried  a  domestic  to  a  famous 
philosopher,  ''  the  house  is  on  fire !  the  house 
is  on  fire!'* 

^'  Very  well ;  go  and  tell  your  mistress — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  house.'* 

It  is  mther  curious,  that  although  learned 
men  show  this  practical  ignorance  of  woman, 
many  among  them  are  diligent  scholars  in 
hunting  out  racy  scraps  against  her;  and  a 
genius  who  never  had  any  intimate  association 
with  the  sex,  does  not  hesitate  to  bespatter  it 
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with  all  the  abuse  Uiat  has  been  poured  upon 
it  from  Homer  downwards — whilst  love  is  con- 
sidered  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  hare 
cursed  mankind  i — 

"  Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis? 
Horresco  referens*" 

Hear  them  discourse — and  they  are  most 
eloquent  out  of  other  men's  mouths.  Ask  them 
the  operation  of  love,  and  they  start  off  with 
the  Mantuan : 

*'  Ludit  amor  sensus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  animi,  mir&  nos  fascinat  arte : 
Credo  aliquis  demon  subiens  prsoordia  flammam 
Concitaty  et  raptam  toUit  de  cardine  mentem/' 

Speak  of  the  kisses  of  woman— the  rapture 
that  dwells  upon  her  lips — the  sweetness  that 
love  gives  to  that  most  eloquent  of  languages— 
the  delight  of  those  favours  accoi-ded  only  to 
the  trusted  objects    of   affection  —  and  they 

sneer  and  repeat  from  Heinsius : — 

•  » 

**  Centum  basia  centies. 
Centum  basia  roillies. 
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Mille  basia  mflfiesy  ' 
£t  tot  millia  millies 
Quot  gutte  Siculo  man, 
Quot  sunt  sidera  ccelo, — 
Istis  purpureis  genis, 
Istis  turgidulis  labris, 
Oscellisqiie  loquacibus, 
Figam  continuo  impetu.*' 


Hint  at  the  thousand-and-one  delectabilities 
that  dwell  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  a  wife — 
and  again  they  meet  you  from  their  books— 


''  In  amore  hsc  sunt  vitia — 
SuspicioneSy  inimicitie,  inducie, 
Bellum,  pax  rununiy  &c. 
Insomnia,  erumna,  erroFy  terror,  et  fuga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantia,  cupiditas,  et  malevolentia : 
Inhere^  etiam  aviditas,  desidia,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contumelia,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 


»» 


If  we  answer  after  their  own  book-philosophy , 
and  call  to  mind  the  gentle  and  passionate 
thoughts  that  attend  upon  love^  and  that  bind 
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the  soul  in  sweet  thraldom— and  quote  from 
Terence — 

« egone  quid  Telim  ? 

Dies  noctesque,  ames  me,  me  desideres. 
Me  somnies,  me  expectes,  me  cogites, 
Me  speies,  me  te  oblectes,  mccum  tola  sis ; 
Meum  fee  postrcmb  animus  quando  ego  sum  tuM." 

"  Just  so !    Just  so !  •'   is  the  reply-and 
"  blow  for  blow,"  they  proceed— 

«  . Penrigil  igne 

Carpitur  indomito,  furiosaque  TOta  retractat, 
£t  modb  desperat,  modb  Yult  tentaie,  pudetque 
Et  cupit  et  quid  agat." 

who  would  be  a  woman's  plaything— her  glass, 
her  shoe,  her  kerchief? — 

« speculum  ego  ipse  fiam, 

£t  me  tuum  usque  oeraas ; 
Et  vestes  ipse  fiam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutare  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tuos  ut  artus: 
Nardus  puella  fiam, 
Ut  ego  teipaam  jungam : 
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Sim  fascia  in  papiUiSi 
Tuo  et  monile  coUo; 
Fiamque  calceus,  me 
Saltem  at  pede  usque  calces." 

•*  Verily,"  they  continue,  "  man  is  but  a  •  pro- 
pagated folly,'  and  love  the  leading  madness 
of  his  brain.  The  hairy  and  beastly  Poly- 
phemus became  a  dandy  to  gain  Galatea: — 
think  of  such  a  monster  performing  his  toilet— 

'  Jamque  tibi  forme,  jamque  est  tibi  cuia  plaoendis, 
Jam  rigidos  pectis  rastris,  Polypheme,  capillos ; 
Jam  libet  hirsutam  tibi  felce  recidere  barbam, 
£t  spectare  feros  in  aquA,  et  componere  vultus/ 

Humph !  Love  and  women  are  well  enough 
for  the  idle  and  unreflecting :  for  us,  old  Geordie 
Buchanan  is  the  man.  We  are  too  busy — 
think  too  much — and  therefore — 

*  Frustra,  blanditis,  appulistis  ad  has ; 
Frustra,  nequitis,  venistis  ad  has ; 
Fnistra,  delicise,  obsedebitis  has ; 
Frustia  has  illecebre  et  procacitates, 
Et  suspiria  et  oscula  et  susurri ; 
Et  quisquam  mala  Sana  corda  amantum 
Blandis  ebria  &scinat  venenis/  " 
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The  ODiy  answer  to  these  learned  Thelitos 
iSy  that  lore  is  the  principle  of  happiness  dif- 
fused thronghont  Nature,  and  that  woman  is 
the  object  to  excite  and  rouse  it  into  fall  ac- 
tivity— ^that  it  is  to  the  moral  world  what  co- 
hesion and  electricity  are  to  the  material— and 
to  leave  them  to  their  studies,  saying 


**  O  felix  hominum  genus, 
Si  Testros  animos  amor, 
Quo  coelum  r^tur,  regat. 


»» 


The   love  of  the  closet  differs  from  that 

« 

called  into  play  by  woman.  The  lone  and 
solitary  student,  whose  energies  are  directed  to 
dry  and  intellectual  pursuits,  loses  all  the 
spirituality  of  love  :  the  God  that  visits  him  in 
his  night-watches  is  not 


u 


the  bright-ving'd  seraph  " 


of  pure  and  holy  presence.  Love  has  been 
analysed  by  the  earlier  ethical  teachers,  and 
divided  into  the  Eros  and  the  Anteros:— the 
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6ne  according  to  Lncian,  ''  born  in  the  sea — 
a  fierce  and  raging  passion,  called  Lust : — the 
other  is  a  golden  chain  which  was  let  down 
from  heaven,  and  which  stirs  up  the  soul  with 
a  divine  ravishment:  it  is  the  sensible  pre*- 
sence  or  image  of  God,  that  enables  us  to 
comprehend  that  innate  and  incorruptible 
beauty  in  which  we  were  first  created ; "  and 
this  visits  not  the  man  who  shuts  himself  up 
from  that  spirit  of  beauty  in  which  it  dwells. 
All  their  knowledge  of  love  arises  from  their 
still  untamed  sexual  appetencies,  and  finds  fit 
food  for  the  indulgence  of  the  vague  and 
wandering  desires,  which  meet  with  their  pro- 
totypes in  the  classical  texts  they  are  so  fond 
of  quoting.  Let  us  refer  learned  railers  to  an 
epigram  of  Beroaldus : — 


u 


Dogmata  divini  memonuit  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  geminfe  Veneres,  et  geminatus  amor : 

Calestis  Venus  est  nullo  generata  paienle, 
Quae  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  ?iros : 

Ahera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbera, 
Qa«  divCim  mentea  alligat  atque  homimim ; 

Improba,  seductriz,  &c.  &c/' 

VOL.    II.  O 
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It  is  the  latter  only  that  diBCOTers  them  in  thdr 
solitary  musings ;  for  who  ever  heard  a  Learned 
Bachelor  dilate  on  the  higher  attributes  of  love? 
—who  ever  heard  him  discourse  of  those  subtle 
and  delicate  imaginings  that  invest  woman 
with  her  greatest  glory  ?  No  one  !  He  picks  yoa 
out  a  bit  here,  and  a  hit  there^  from  his  ia- 
▼ourite  authors—and  these  shreds  and  patches 
are  his  creed  of  love.  They  tickle  his  faint 
fancies  ;  he  has  a  kind  of  misty  idea  that  they 
mean  something ;  and  he  shakes  his  head  and 
talks  nonsense — and  then  falls  to  his  studies 
again. 

A  knowledge  of  woman  cannot  be  deriTed 
from  books.    Shakspeare  said,  finely, 

'<  From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Piometbeao  fire." 

The  Learned  Bachelor,  who  has  studied  her 
principally  in  the  closet,  is  in  the  most  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  her  real  nature ;  the  proof  of 
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which  is^  that  no  class  of  men  have  so  low  and 
grovelling  an  opinion  of  the  sex.  The  most 
profligate  and  the  most  learned  are  indeed 
somewhere  about  on  a  level  in  this  respect; 
the  one  from  sheer  ignorance,  the  other  from 
brutalizing  himself  by  indulgences. 

What  an  uncouth  and  nondescript  animal 
is  the  Learned  Bachelor !  Dress  and  ad- 
dress»  mode  of  expression,  and  mode  of  think- 
ingy  are  alike  incongruous  and  absurd.  Place 
him  at  the  head  of  a  table — can  he  carve  a 
fowl,  or  apportion  his  viands  to  his  guests? 
Not  he-  'the  poor  man  is  quite  bewildered,  and 
if  he  can  contrive  to  fill  his  own  plate,  it  is  as 
much  as  the  bargain.  Place  him  beside  a 
pretty  woman,  and  the  man  will  perhaps  calcu- 
late the  angle  between  her  nose  and  her  chin ; 
but  as  to  making  himself  agreeable — as  to  in- 
dulging in  those 

"  Douces  erreurs  " 

which  lend  one  great  charm  to  social  inter*- 
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coune,  yon  might  as  soon  expect  a  bull  to 
blow  a  penny  trumpet- 
He  cannot  do  any  thing  reasonably,  or  like 
other  men ;  his  convcFsation  smacks  of  sim- 
plicity and  bookishnesa,  and  is  fcdl  of  the 
drollest  solecisms,  whilst  bis  ordinary  bearing 
is  as  ridicnlons  as  his  thoughts.  He  is  « 
perfect  child,  or  worse  than  a  child,  in  the 
business  of  life,  because  he  is  to  the  full  as 
ignorant,  and  yet  puffed  up  with  conceit  of  his 
own  wisdom.  It  is  a  questionable  matter 
whether  he  understands  the  relative  ccmditimi 
of  the  sexes:  we  should  think  not,  because 
we  see  him  constantly  violating  some  of  the 
decencies  of  social  intercourse. 

Mr.  D  ■  ,  a  oelebrated  scientific  character, 
comes  down  to  breakfast  in  so  shameful  a 
dishabille,  that  he  would  drive  any  unseasoned 
young  lady  either  into  a  fit  of  hysterics  or 
a  fit  of  laughter,  and  would  certainly  send  her 
from  table.     He  eats  as  if  it  were  his  intention 
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to  make  you  sicki  and  stares  at  you  idl  the 
while  with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  having  as  much 
meaning  in  it  as  that  of  an  idiot.  He  marches 
about  the  house  with  *^  hose  ungartered/'  face 
unwashed,  hair  uncombed,  slip-shod,  and  with 
a  woful  disarray  of  dress,  which  shows  that 
he  is  indifferent  to  or  unknowing  of  domestic 
morals.  His  habits  are  hot  a  whit  more  decent 
than  his  dress,  and  the  man  is  a  walking 
nuisance.  Place  him  apart  from  society,  how- 
ever, and  he  rises  into  a  character  deserving 
our  admiration ;  view  him  in  relation  only  to 
science,  and  he  is  one  of  her  noblest  children. 

These  men  are  fit  only  for  celibacy :  if  they 
marry,  they  neglect  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  never  display  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  that 


**  Noble  creature — mJarried  man.'' 

Thus  Morell,  the  translator  of  libanius,  grew 
so  enamoured  of  his  labours,  that  when  told 
that  his  wife  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  she 
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wished  to  tee  bim,  aiMwered,  **  I  hsve  oaly  a 
few  periods  to  tiBiitUte,  Bud  then  I  wil 
come/'  Another  hasty  sbouiiods  came  to  ap- 
prise him  that  she  was  dying : — ''  Well,  I 
have  but  two  words,  and  then  I  will  see  her." 
A  third  message  conveyed  the  inteUigesce  of 
her  death :  "  I  am  sorry  for  it/'  said  he,  **  she 
was  a  good  woman;''  and  having  thoB  Bade 
his  moan,  he  continued  his  translation. 

Fontaine  was  another  example  of  one  of 
these  meditative  philosophers  marrying.  He 
was  most  appropriately  styled  **  the  &hle- 
bearing  tree/'  never  exhibiting  the  slightest 
sympathy  or  care  for  his  wife.  How  or  why 
he  married  at  all,  is  a  wonder:  it  was  usnal 
with  him  to  leave  his  wife  for  months  together 
without  any  reason  assigned,  making  it  a  point, 
however,  to  visit  her  every  September  at  least 
On  his  return  from  one  of  these  annual  visits* 
some  one  asked  him  after  her  welfare, — **  Oh, 
I  have  been  down  to  see  her,  but  she  was  gcme 
to  church."    His  son  was  under  the  patronage 
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of  Harlay,  and  La  FoQtaine  having  quite  for- 
gotten him,  met  one  day  at  a  fiiend's  house  a  very 
intelligent  boy,  with  whom  he  expressed  him- 
self much  pleased,  and  thought  that  he  was  a 
▼ery  promising  youth.  On  being  told  that  this 
was  his  own  child,  he  replied, — ''  Ah!  well — ^I 
am  glad  of  it.'' 

Such  men  have  no  business  with  wives  or 
children,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  often  they 
stumble  upon  woman — ^for,  after  all,  their  mar- 
riage is  but  a  stumble,  a  mere  accident.  Celi- 
bacy is  the  proper  condition  of  these  worthies ; 
they  are  fit  only  to  live  alone  in  the  dust  of 
the  library.  Rub  this  off,  and  endeavour  to 
polish  them,  it  is  all  of  no  use ;  the  rust  of 
learning  has  eaten  too  deep  to  be  worn  out. 
The  man  is  a  curiosity  in  his  way,  and  useful 
in  his  sphere ;  there  let  him  remain :  laugh  at 
him  if  you  will ;  make  his  habits  a  source  of 
amusement;  play  with  his  ignorance;  but  re- 
member he  is  a  human  bear,  and  mind  he  is 
kept  muzzled. 


The  Leained  Bachelor  is  deterring  of  le- 
gud,  to  frr  as  hid  tabonn  aie  ooDoemed:  to 
theae  let  hian  eoofine  hioiaelf ;  we  qieak  of  Ub 
aa  a  meoftber  of  a  aodal  connmiiity,  aad  in  bii 
dooMttic  and  natand  felatioiia* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  AILING  OR  HYPOCHONDRIAC 

BACHELOR. 

**  Sicut  in  stagno  generantur  vermes^  sic  et  otioso  malac 
cogitationes."  Seneca. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  that  idleness  is  the 
breeder  of  all  sorts  of  phantastical  humours — 
and  it  breeds  none  more  curious  than  hypochon- 
driacism.  Old  Bachelors  are  frequently  blessed 
with  this  crown  of  martyrdom — and  who  so 
likely?  Self-indulgent — ^nursing all theirpeculia- 
ritiesy  and  perpetually  coddling,  their  bodies  are 
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their  especial  objects  of  reirerence ;  and  tbeir 
minds,  being  concentrated  on  one  punt,  gim- 
dually  become  obscured  and  crowded  with 
fanciful  images  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  former. 

An  Ailing  Old  Bachelor  is  a  walking  apothe- 
cary's shop — a  living  system  of  nosolc^.  He 
is  a  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  physicy 
and  studies  Buchan  more  devoutly  than  his 
Bible.  He  is  a  kind  of  walking  ague — shiver- 
ing at  every  blast ;  and  spending  his  whole  time 
either  in  curing  present  ailments  or  in  coojorii^ 
up  new  ones  for  the  future.  Groan,  groan, 
groan,  from  morning  till  night.  The  man  is 
never  well,  because,  by  a  singular  paradox,  he 
is  never  ill.  He  takes,  indeed,  far  too  moch 
care  of  himself  to  suffer  real  pain ;  but  his 
imaginary  ones  are  a  formidable  and  feaifol 
host. 

"  Good  morning,  Doctor !  good  morning— 
had  a  very  dreadful  night — ^the  liver,  I  am 
satisfied,  is  diseased — what 's  your  opinion?" 
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<t 


Why,  Mr.  Manfol^  I  am  inclined  to  think 
with  yon ;  perhaps  the  spleen  also  is  slightly 
afiected  ;  but  we  will  consider." 

^'  Pray,  Doctor/'  interrupts  a  pale  girl,  who 
is  sitting  making  some  decoction  over  a  spirit-- 
lamp, "does  a  diseased  spleen  make  people 
ill-tempered  7  My  Uncle  has  been  dreadfully 
cross  all  morning.  This  is  the  third  time  I 
have  made  this  decoction  of  ginger/' 

''  That 's  your  own  carelessness,  Mary ;  will 
you  believe  it,  she  actually  put  brown  for  white 
sugar  in  it,  after  your  express  directions  to  the 
contrary  ?  and  a  second  time  the  ginger  was 
ground  so  fine,  that  she  brought  it  me  a  perfect 
puddle— and  here  I  am  nearly  dying  for  some- 
thing." 

"Why,  Miss  Manful,  your  worthy  Uncle's 
ailment  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  him 
nervous,  low-spirited,  and  discontented,  as 
both  the  liver  and  the  spleen  are  in  close  con* 
nexion  with  the  brain — and  if  they  go  wrong, 
the  temper  and  spirits  get  out  of  order." 
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"  That  '§  juft  what  I  am  always  telling  her. 
'  Mary/ 1  say  to  her^ '  Mary,  do  mind  what  yoa 
do ;  my  system  is  so  broken  up,  and  I  am  ao 
tormented  with  a  variety  of  ailments,  that  my 
temper  must  be  considered/  I  d<m't  wish  to 
speak  hastily  or  harshly,  as  it  quite  annerres 
me — shakes  me  all  to  pieces ;  and  yet  she  and 
Mrs.  Maskell  are  for  ever  Vexing  me." 

'*  Well,  Sir,  let  us  hope  for  better  things;" 
and  the  seotentioua  and  cakolating  Doctor 
leaves  his  patient  a  guinea  richer  than  he  was 
on  entning  his  house. 

After  Mr.  Manful  has  taken  his  '^giogar 
broth,"  hift  niece  proposes  a  ride  in  the  csi* 
riage,  as  the  moriung  is  fine,  and  she  wants  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  The  barometer  aad  Ae 
thevmometer  being  duly  consulted,  the  carnage 
is  ordered  round,  and  Mary  buttons  his  coat, 
puts  on  his  spencer,  airs  his  gloves  and  his  hat, 
and  he  prepares  to  venture  into  the  bright  and 
lovely  suplight 

^' John,  let  down  the  sun-blinds— •  my  eyt» 
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are  very  weak*  Ay  !  '*  says  he»  turning  to  his 
niece,  who  giyes  him  her  .arm  to  the  dpor,  '^  it 
is  quite  clear  my  liver  is  affected.  I  shall  have 
the  jaundice,  for  every  thing  looks  quite  yel- 
low— what  a  dreadful  idea ! " 

**  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  Uncle,  it  is  the 
sun  that  is  shining  so  brightly/' 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Miss  Manful, 
that  I  cannot  distinguish  the  natural  sunlight 
from  that  light  seen  through  a  yellow  v  retina  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  ?  " 

*^  Oh,  dear  me,  no.  Uncle — I  only  meant 
to  say  that  it  was  a  sweet  morning  for  your 
ride ;  I  am  sure  I  should  tike  to  go  with  you. 
How  do  you  feel  now  ?  do  you  think  you  dare 
▼entnre." 

«'  Yes,  I  think  I  shall— it  wiU  refresh  me. 
John,  how  is  the  wind  ?  ** 

<<  North-east,  Sir."  (John  has  something  he 
wants  to  do.) 

''Northeast?  that's  a  bad  wind  for  the 
jaundice — what  do  you  think,  Mary  ? '' 


ti 

it 
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''  Ob^  but  it  is  so  yery  mild  and  gratefal— 
just  let  me  look  at  tbe  vane ;''  and  away  she 
runs  and  reports. 

**  South-west— just  tbe  very  quarter  for  yoOf 
Uncle — so  mild  and  soft !  I  am  sure  it  will  do 
you  good." 

''  Jobn,  bow  dare  you  tell  me  a  lie.  Sir?-- 
wbich  way  is  the  wind,  Sir  ?  " 

Just  veering  round.  Sir — ^southward." 
Ah,  very  well ; "    and  after  some  more 
doubts  and  pauses,  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
persuaded  into  enjoying  the  pure  breath  of 
Heaven. 

''  C — r-  Park/'  said  the  footman ;  and  away 
tqUb  the  malade  imaginaire  to  visit  his  sister--a 
maiden  lady  considerably  older  than  himselE 

"Well,  Brother,  how  do  you  do?  I  «» 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  I  hope  tbe 
grapes  and  pines  proVed  equal  to  tbe  character 
my  gardener  gave  of  them.'* 

*'  Much  obliged,  but  I  have  been  ill,  and 
have  not  ventured  to  taste  them.    I  am  under 
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medical  treatment :  Dr.  H yisited  me  this 

morning,  and  we  think  my  liver  is  affected/' 

**  Nay,  surely,  Brother,  I  thought  you  had 
made  a  complete  ronnd  of  your  body,  and  that 
your  universal  disease  had  escaped  in  your  last 
fit  of  gout.  Why,  I  never  saw  you  looking 
better  in  my  life.  How  foolish  of  you  to 
spoil  your  comfort  by  these  fancied  affections ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  quite  well." 

"  Hah  !  it 's  very  well  for  you  to  think  so, 
Sister ;  but  you  may  thank  Heaven  for  having 
a  robust  constitution." 

''  No  constitution  would  serve  to  make  you 
well  so  long  as  you  nurse  your  hypochondriacal 
temper.  Your  liver  is  as  sound  as  mine, 
depend  upon  it.  Come  with  me,  and  look 
at  the  cottage  I  am  having  built  for  the  gar- 
dener." 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  Sister,  I  am  too  lan- 
guid for  much  walking,  and  you  would  worry 
me  to  death ;  I  wish  you  good  morning," — and 
he  creeps  back  home  to  take  his  medicine. 
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Herd  is  a  man  in  the  enjoyaaent  of  all  the 
gift^  of  fortune^  renderiog  himself  misenUe 
by.thinkiag  that  h^  is  ill.  f  int,  tUs  oigaft  or 
meipber  »  wrong,  theh  that,  then  another^ 
and  be  either  deetors  himself,  or  gets,  his  regular 
doctor  toicure  him*  .Nothiiig  whatever  is  ths 
matter  with  him ;  and  yet  he  goes,  piping  aboat 
pbysiokingy  and  complainings  and  pkesurijig 
nobody  but  his  "physician  and  apothecary;-^ 
to  the  latter,  indeed,  he  is  a  f<Mrtaiie.  His 
house.  i».  a  kind  of  hospital ;  his  serrants  are 
nurses,  his  niece  and  housekeeper  9je-9liSffif* 
int^dents,  and  him^f  the  dupe  of  alL 

There  are  a  multitude  of  Ailing  Bachelors. 
They  make  illness  their 


'^Amabilis  insania; 


»» 


and  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  wonderfully*  It 
would  be  cruelty  to  cure  them,  although  some 
amongst  them  carry  their  absurdity  to  a  pitch 
that  would  be  perfectly  incredible,  were  not 
the  instances  of  common  occurrence.    It  is  a 
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great  relief  to  them  to  have  some&ing  to  oc- 
cupy their  time  and  their  attention ;  and  as 
their  ailment^  are  the  constant  thenie  of  con* 
▼ersation,  they  si^rve  them  in  good  stead  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Many  men  are  either  bom  with  this  dis- 
position for  aggmvatang  the  ''  ills  that  flesh  b 
heir  to,"  ot  they  very  early  begin  to  indulge 
themselves  in  this  error  mentis.  A  man's 
body  has  be^  likened  to  ft  weU-built  house, 
hands<Mne  and  substantial  in  youth,  b^t  gra 
dually  getting  out  of  repair  as  we  advance 
in  age.  Some  men,  however,  seem  never  to 
have  known  this  state  of  newness,  or  to  have 
lost  all  memory  of  it,  as  we  find  them  so 
tender  and  delici^te  in  health,  that  they  are  too 
weakly  to  take  a  wife. 

''Oh,  Sir,  how  can  I  marry,  always  under 
the  doctor^s  hands?  marriage  would  be  too 
much  for  me.'' 

Now  it  so  happens  that  marriage  is  pre- 
cisely the  thing  they  want;  it  would  make 
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them  healthy  and  vigorous  men,  and  scatter 
their  ailing  thoughts  to  the  winds. 

The  Hypochondriac  Bachelor  lives  by 
book,  and  the  strictest  economy  mailcfl  bis 
regime.  He  has  his  particular  physic  for  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night ;  and  thinks  more  of  the 
state  of  stomach  and  inward  feelings  than 
of  any  other  earthly  things.  He  reverses  the 
natural  order  of  perception :  he  never  trouUes 
himsdf  to  look  abroad,  except  insofar  as  tbe 
weather  is  concerned ;  and  his  eyes  and  pe^ 
ceptive  faculties,  are  directed  inwards,  and 
are  busy  at  work  in  building  up  mountauis 
from  mole-hills,  and  converting  the  healthy 
and  natural  play  of  their  organs  into  torment 
and  disease.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  the 
fraternity  of  monomaniacs  who  got  a  fancy 
into  his  head  that  he  held  the  whole  world 
suspended  upon  his  finger.  Being  a  man 
naturally  of  humane  dispositions,  he  was  so 
fearful  lest  it  should  slip  off,  and  so  demolish 
itself  by  striking  against  some  other  planet 
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in  its  fally  or  be  lost  in  the  abyss  of  space, 
that  he  held  his  finger  steadily  bent,  and 
refused  to  go  to  sleep,  fearing  he  might  forget 
the  world  and  unbend  his  finger.  This  was 
an  extreme  case,  but  it  was  the  same  kind 
of  illusion  that  makes  them  fanciful  about  their 
health  and  bodily  conditions. 

Meet  these  gentlemen  when  you  will^  you 
are  sure  to  hear  a  catalogue  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  to  be  enlightened  by  recipes  famous 
for  opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  cleansing 
the'bowels,  promoting  expectoration^  purifying 
the  blood,  strengthening  the  eyes^  relieving 
the  liver,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  not  one 
of  which  is  perhaps  worth  a  farthing.  These 
are  the  people  on  whom  to  try  **  animal  mag- 
netism ** — St.  John  Long's  rubbing  process, 
or  any  other  absurdity  that  requires  more 
faith  than  usual  to  produce  any  effect.  Ima- 
gination will  work  miracles,  both  in  the  way 
of  cure  and  of  producing  disease.  Considerably 
more  than  one  half  the  ailments  of  every-day 
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life  owe  their  origin  to  this  cause,  and  con- 
siderably more  thaa  one  half 'the  tores  are 
effsctied  1>y  it. 

.  The  Hypochondriae  Old  Bachelor  is.  often  a 
poor  whining  superstitions  being,  aftaid  of  a 
hmnlned  thi&gs,  which  odier  people  never  dis* 
turb  themselves  about.  His  body  becomes  a 
most  delicate  barometer,  and  by  this  he  i«|ga- 
lates  his  actions*  He  is. also  one  of  thoie 
credulous  people,  who  take  for  granted  eveiy 
wonderful  cure  reported  of  patent  medicines. 
He  is  afraid  of  himself,  and  thinks  it  a  better 
thing  to  digest  a  meal  than  to  win  a  battle. 
He,  is  for  ever  fiddle-faddling  about  ^is  diet- 
picking  and  peeking  like  a  sparrow,  or  else 
gorman<Using  like  an  Esquimaux,  and  thea 
complaining  thathe  has  lio  stomach.^ 

No  disease  is  too  painful  or  improbable  for 
the  hypochondriac  man  to  invest  himself  with, 
from  «itnple  tinea  capitis  t6  aneurism  of  the 
heart — all  are  vrithin  the  reach  of  his  ima- 
gination.    This    be  sends  forth    to  raosack 
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hearen  and  earth  for  fancies.  Such  a  man  in  a 
family  is  worse  than  a  plague,  for  that  kills 
oatright;  but  the  Ailing  Bachelor  goes  on 
g^aning  and  lit ii)g»  and  gradually  inoculating 
other  individuals— «as  we  are  all  ready,  enough 
to  imitate  any  folly  that  is  constantly  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  They  can*  neither  eat  nor 
drink  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  and  are  in* 
tolerable  plagues. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  Old  Maid 
and  an  Old  Bachelori  brother  and  sister,  live 
together;  and  a  most  singular  scene  of  con^ 
templation  their  domestic  economy  becomes* 
Both  speedily  run  into  the  extremes  of  hypo- 
chondriacism,  and  each  acts  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  other.  The  delusive  fancies  that  are  in- 
dulged in  are  of  the  most  curious  order  of 
mental  hallucinations;  and  they  go  on  doc* 
toring  and  coddling  one  another,  till  one  of 
them  leaves  the  other  disconsolate,'— Death,  the 
great  doctor,  having  claimed  his  patient. 

They  mept  in  the  morning,  and  begin—- 
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'^  Hqw  do  you  feel  after  the  little  drop  of 
ketchup  to  our  cheese  last  night?  I  did  not 
get  a  wink  of  sleep/'  says  the  brother. 

"  Didn't  you  ? — I  slept  very  soundly." 

'*  Noy  I  did  not  indeed — and  I  had  the  most 
extraordinary  thoughts." 

^' Indeed^  what  were  they?  but  what  sball 
we  have — tea  or  coffee  ? — which  will  agree  with 
you  best,  do  you  think  V* 

**  Why,  you  shall  hear.  I  should  think  1 
must  have  sunk  into  a  doze — for  I  thought  joa 
were  a  great  mushroom^  and  I  was  busy  ealiog 
it.   I  felt  quite  horrified — but  I  couldn't  helpit'' 

''  Oh,  Brother,  what  a  shocking  thing!  yoa 
have  taken  away  my  appetite.  How  could  aach 
a  strange  thought  come  into  your  head  ?  Yoo 
must  want  a  little  aperient  to  clear  away  the 
humours.  I  declare  you  look  quite — I  don't 
know  how." 

'^  It  certainly  was  extraordinary.  I  saw  you 
as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now,  and  my  head  feel> 
exceedingly  curious.     Do  I  look  pale  io  the 
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face  ?  I  sorely  am  not  about  to  have  an  attack 
of  apoplexy ;  that  was  so  remarkable  a  dream, 
that  something  most  be  wrong.  Had  I  not 
better  be  cupped,  think  you  ? " 

"  No,  no.  Brother ;  I  '11  mix  you  some  senna 
and  salts,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  have  no 
coffee:"  and  so  they  continue,  discoursing  of 
dreams  and  physic  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forenoon.    Such  individuals,  by  living  together, 
become  almost  dead  to  impressions  from  with- 
out ;  and  all  their  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  each 
other^s  health.    The  conjunction  might  seem  a 
lucky  one,   but  it  is  just  the  reverse.     An 
Hypochondriac    Bachelor    should    never    live 
with  a  relative  on  any  account >-it  only  height- 
ens his  follies.     He  is  fit  for  no  association 
but  an  ill-tempered,  unaccommodating  house- 
keeper, who  may  add  to  his  supposed  miseries 
a  few  real  ones.     It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  should 
go  to  his  grave,  having  seen  life  only  on  one 
side,  and  this  the  dark  one. 

Few  married   men  are  decided  Hypochon- 
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driacs ;  the  discipline  of  a  wife  is  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  shadows.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage that  the  connubial  state  has  over  the 
brotherhood  of  ''  single  gentlemen/'  and  it  is 
no  slight  one.  Imagination  is  constantly  curbed 
and  restrained  by  the  realities  that  are  forced 
upon  the  husband  and  fiither :  he  has  not  time 
to  cultivate  hdmoursome  thoughts — to  study  his 
stomach  and  bowels  for  ten  days'  duration  ; 
neither  can  he  lie  awake  and  frame  the  fantastic 
ideas  that  come  thronging  into  the  brain  of  the 
Bachelor. 

To  these  '^  siclc  men  *'  a  sermon  would  be  of 
no  aviail — a  mere  preaching  to  the  stones  in  the 
highway.  We  would  simply  say  to  them,  that 
when  men  have  time  to  think  and  lie  a-bed, 
they  might  just  as  well  think  of  pleasures  as 
of  pains. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

BACHELORS'  WIVES. 

**  I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own : — 
She  is  my  goods,  my  cfaatlelsy  and  my  house ; 
She  is  my  household-stuffy  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything/' 

Taiiiko  of  the  Shrew. 

Petruchio  has  many  Bachelor  counter- 
parts, and  Bachelors'  Wives  are  a  proverb. 
We  have  not|  indeed,  a  single  Bachelor  of 
our  acquaintance,  but  who  thinks  himself  wise 
enough  to  be  the  Mentor  of  all  the  married 
men  he  comes  near.  Ignorance  is  not  far  from 
folly ;  and,  when  the  celibates  take  upon  them- 
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telven  io  rait  in  ^  good  set  tenns  ^  tBLgaUuitAe 
conduct  of  mves  and  hnsbands,  tiiey  shovU 
ask  fhemsekes,— «'  What  do  we  know  V  The 
answer  woulA  be — "  Nothing.** 

This  is  a  siitj^ar  moral  pecniiarity  in  tbe 
Brotherhood :  the  entire  body  holds  itself  sn- 
jprerktirely  wise  ki  all  relating  to  the  marital 
iitate;  and  ''had  I  a  wife»  I  know  what  I 
should  do— I  should  make  her  do  that  which 
pleased  me/'  is  the  general  rematk.  What 
absurd  language !  what  a  direct  piece  of  oo&« 
sense !  Ifut  they  do  not  understand  wotdsd. 
They  conceive  her  to  be  a  piece  of  dough— a  bit 
of  wax,  or  puppet,  to  be  moulded  and  puDcd 
t^ut  just  as  may  suit  their  sovereign  pleft- 
stite. 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  most  profosBd 
ignorance    could    excuse    this    presumptios : 

la  ■        ^  * 

many  hot-headed  young  men  enter  (he  stale 
oif  matrimony  with  precisely  similar  ideas;  but 
they  are  speedily  schooled^  and  it  is  exceed* 
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iagly  ammuig  to  compare  notes  with  •  these 
despotic  gentlemen  six  months  before,  and  six 
months  after  marriage*  It  is  women,  ai^  /ipt 
man,  who  is  the  sovereign  of  Aha  domestic 
circle.  Bachelors  do  not  comprehend  this — 
bat  sach  is  the  fact. 

To  listen  to  the  diatribes  of  a  Bachelor,  one 
should  be  led  to  imagine  that  husbands  and 
wives  were  little  better  than  fook  at  the  least. 
To  him  marriage  would  be  a  state  of  '^  lore 
and  quiet  life,  and  awful  rule ; ''  not  a  storm 
should  disturb  his  happiness,  not  a  clond  dim 
the  brightness  of  his  days :  his  wife  wprid 
be  a  paragon  of  truth,  fidelity,  chastity,  and 
sttbmissiveness,  and  he  would  leign  sultan-like 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  <^  endearments  and 
caresses.  His  going  forth  would  be  pka^aal ; 
his  coming  in  would  be  pleasant;  his  daylii^t 
amusements  would  be  pleasant;  and,  in  short, 
all  his  ways  would  be  "  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  his  paths  peace.'' 

This  is  very  pretty  certainly,  and  it  is  a 
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wonder  with  ao  many  delightB  in  store,  that 
the  Bachelor  does  not  convert  his  Bachelor 
wife  into  a  sabstantial  one  of  flesh  and  blood* 
He  would  soon  find  out  the  difference  between 
talking  of  woman  as  a  wife,  and  of  a  wife 
as  she  is ;  and  she  is  far  preferable  as  she  is 
to  what  he  conceives  her  to  be.  For  our  own 
part,  we  would  not  give  sixpence  for  a  docen 
of  Bachelors'  Wives, 

One  of  the  most  paradoxical  parts  of  the 
business  is,  that  though  single  gentlemen  have 
so  very  poor  an  opinion  of  women  atite  nup- 
iiaUtn,  yet  they  think  that  their  association 
would  .  convert  them  into  demi-goddesses— 
humble  ones,  it  is  true,  but  still  far  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  humanity.  There  would 
be  no  strife,  no  quarrelling,  no  defiled  mar- 
riage-bed, no  vicious  wives,  if  the  Brotherhood 
are  to  be  believed,  in  households  in  which  they 
presided  as  deities;  and  yet  woman  is  a  crea- 
ture weak,  lustful,  cunning,  devoid  of  chari* 
tableness,  and  little  better  than  a  Jezebel  before- 
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-hand.  This  certainly  may  reconcile  us  to  our 
actual  experience  of  woman  as  a  wife ;  and  it 
.makes  as  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  contemners 
are  something  in  the  predicameht  of  the  fox 
in'  the  fable. 

It  is  a  kind  of  childish  presumption  for  a 
Bachelor  to  think  of  the  qualities  and  conduct 
of  his  married  cotemporaiies.  They  are  much 
wiser  men  than  himself,  and  yet  he  is  for  ever 
thrusting  his  advice  upon  all  who  choose  to  listen 
to  him,  boasting  forsooth  of  his  experience  of 
the  sex,  and  saying,  **  Do  this,  and  do  that^  or 
I  would  do  so-and-so.  I  know  how  to  manage 
a  woman,  depend  upon  it.  Take  my  advice, 
and  you  wear  the  breeches  for  life.*' 

This  wearing  of  breeches  is  a  main  point 
insisted  upon  in  the  Bachelor's  wife-system. 
''If  she  once  gets  on  the  breeches,  you  are 
ruined — you  will  never  get  them  off  again  ^ 
hold  your  own ;  give  a  single  button,  and  you 
are  undone.*'  Truly  this  ''  breeching  "  business 
seems  to  us  a  mighty  foolish  affair;  but  no, 
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it  meets  you  at  every  torn,*-''  His  wife  treaiH 
the  breeches.*'  '<  The  grey  mare  is  the  betttr 
horse,^  is  another  favotirite  mode  of  ezpreuoi^ 
and  is  perpetually  applied  to  the  married  una 
who  lives  decently  and  reputably  by  the  Bache* 
lor.  The  meaning  of  these  two  expressions  is 
obvious  enough;  but  it  requires  more  logic  than 
we  are  masters  of,  to  prove  that  a  man  igno* 
rant  of  the  governing  principle  of  a  woman's 
actionsi  should  be  abk  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusions  either  as  to  her  ''  wearing  the 
breeches,''  or  **  being  a  better  horse  "  than  her 
husband. 

In  the  first  place,  let  ns  suppose  the  wife 
''  wears  the  breeches'* — ^what  then  ?  simply  thit 
it  shows  the  husband  oould  not  support  his  otm 
dignity,  and  therefore  his  wife  very  properly 
strips  off  the  **  lion's  skin,**  and  does  the 
honours.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  this 
IS  beneficial  to  the  husband ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  the  majority 
of  Old  ISachelors  married   to-monow,  there 
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wovdd  aot  be  before  tbe  end  of  the  year  a  single 

inir  of  breeches  left  amoagst  them — ^becavse  ne 

mao  retains  them  but  be  who  by  graoefol  and 

vaaaty  love^  and  pure  and  upright  coQjdu^tj^  com- 

laands  the  unhesitating  and  cbeerful  submission 

«f  luB  wife-— or  the  downright  brnte,  who  refuses 

io  be  uotrussed  from  sheer  stupidity  and  folly* 

Erea  the  very  wisest  and  best  ^f  husbands^ 

the  men  most  capable  of  ruling  their  wi^es  and 

lioufleholds,  always  as  a  matter  of  policy  give 

ftp  at  lea«t  one  half  of  the  vestment    The 

Bachelor  who  has  so  stringent  an  idea  of  the 

dignity  attached  to  ''  unmentionables,''  would 

do  weH  in  many  cases  to  cast  his  aside  alto* 

f^ether — ^to  throw  off  tbe  ^  toga  virilis/'  wbi(^h 

]ie  wears  to  so  little  purpose*    What  claim  hfis 

be  to  i^uestion  the  right  of  a  wife  to  the 

^'  breeches,"  when  she  comports  herself  in  them 

in  a  way  to  do  them  credit?     Look  at  that 

poor   sneaking   shadow   of  a   man   creeping 

along  the  pavement— can  it  be  supposed  that 

ie  would  support  the  honour  of  bis  hous^old. 
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^^ha.hM  xwmnnij  fiie}eaougli  injiim  to  keep 
inm  Qttt<tf.  ihi^  keBiid  ?  Yet  tkak.  vmfi  has  a 
4MHly  iM^y.  reapocteUe  momM^  ia  eoeietjr, 
and  nwveitiilijr  remariiM  for  tbe|r  exoeUent 
(cukiuv^.  To  wliom  is  this  owing?  not  to  hiiDf 
ibr  natam  okrMudiy  maribed  him  oat  fi^  • 
.cipher.  No»  the  meot  belongs  eatirely  to  his 
wife,  and  therefore  she  wears  the  "  hieedws'' 
and  she  wears  then  giac^aUy,  modestly,  voi 
laost  beoomisigly. 

Look  again,  at  thai  sheepish  and.  simple 
gentleman*  who  goes  ahoot  simpering  ud 
twaddling,  and  fidgeting,  and  makii^  hinueh 
pre*emiaently  ridiculous.  He,  too,  is  a  hosband, 
hut  is  he  fit  to  wear  the  *'lweeches?''  No 
more  than  one  of  the  Brotherhood.  WhU 
would  become  of  him,  thttr6f<Mre»  without  bis 
governess  ?  and  what  would  his  govemeM  b^ 
without  die  emblems  of  authority  ? — Nodiiog- 

Consider  the  lirea  led  by  many  public  men 
r^men  who  in  the  pursuit  of  fi»n^  or  wealth 
pre  of  necessity  obliged  to  abandon  many  of 
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tlie  most  important  social  and  ilomi»tk  daties. 
These  many  neverthelesSi  and'beeo'me  flitterf  ^ 
—-their  families,  hoaseholds,  and  priirate  affiiirs 
flborish,  and  they  do  so,  because,  forsooth,  the 
wife  wears  the  ''breeches.''  Why,  the  hus- 
bands would  be  ruined  if  they  did  not  denude 
themselves — ruined  absolutely  and  irretriev- 
ably. 

Then  again,  ''  the  Grey  Mare/'  How  many 
aien  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that  'fliey  are 
so  yoked?  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
mass  of  married  society. 

What  is  that  which  supports  die  multitude 
of  vacillating  and  doubtful  men  who  ent^  on 
the  active  business  of  life,  wanting  in  moral 
courage  to  struggle  forwards — men  who  would 
sink  into  the  ''  slough  of  despond/'  and  perish 
by  the  way? — The  Grey  Mare. 

What  is  it  that  stimulates  noble  ambition*^ 
that  urges  us  on  in  the  career  of  glory — ^that 
cheers  the  flagging  spirits — that  sustains  the^ 
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reterse— that    enables    us    to  triampli  over 
dTifficoUies  ?— 2^  Grey  Mare, 

What  Is  it  that  preserves  a  man  fiom 
sinking  beneath  those  troubles  and  anxieties 
that  beset  the  ^^th  of  ytrtue,  when  in  the 
generous  ardor  of  its  nature  it  strives  to  raise 
itself  on  a  height,  meeting  that  host  of  selfish* 
ness,  wickedness,  and  baseness,  which  oppose 
themselves  to  every  attempt  to  emancipate 
man  from  the  thraldom  of  prejudice  and  error? 
— TAe  Grey  Mare. 

What  is  it  that  when  clouds  and  darkness 
encompass  us — ^when  unmerited  disgrace  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  world's  Scorn  weigh  upon 
th^  hearty  and  make  as  sick  to  be  away  from 
the  scetie  of  turmoil  and  strife— what  is  it 
that  bears  us  patiently  and  gently  along^  and 
that  lands  us  at  length  upon  some  safe  and 
pleasant  resting-place? — The  Grey  Mare. 

What  is  it  that  soothes  us  in  affliction-— that 
cofiiforts  us  in  sorrow-^that   veitnesses  and 


pities  our  weaknesses— that  smiles  os.  intg  ^cq^ 
tent— that  lifts  us  into  the  light  of  hope-rrthait 
supports  US  in  adyeraity — that  Uespes  us.  in 
prosperity? — The  Grey  Mare.     •^.- 

What  is  it,  in  short,  that  bears  our  burden 
and  assists  in  every  strait  and  emeigency  t 
—The  Grey  Mare. 

So  much  for  the  '' breeches"  and  /' the 
Grey  Mare/' 

A  notable  peculiarity  of  a  '*  Bachelors'  Wife'\ 
is  her  entire  and  absolute  submission.    She  is. 
''  a  slave,  an  ox,  an  ass»  an  anything."  Now  we 
maintain  that  a  woman  of  this  calibre  .is  a., 
nonentity — a  thing  too  insignificant  for  attea*. 
tion,  and  that  a  woman  never  is.    Strip  hex 
of  one  half  her  endowments,  clothe  her  "in 
sackcloth   and  ashes/'   rob  her  of  one  half 
her  moral  attributes,  and  still  she  is  somethiogw 
But  view  her  in  all  her  glory — in  all  her  ^ 
'^  pride  of  place/'  adorned  like  an  ange}  wUh 
an  outward  form  of  surpassing  beauty — a  nund . 
redolent  of  every  pure  and  generous  impulse — 
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»  besui  attuaed  to  the  Gmmt  6eBabUitie0--ft 
voFal  senile  adapted  for  the  fauast  aod  aoit 
delightful  percaptiona-^a  powor  of  lo?e  to 
enchain  the  moat  atubboni — a  capabilitj  (d 
gratifytog  iha  aooat  acdait  of  our  paanom^ 
and  then  talk  of  slavery  and  submission!  Can 
so  pure  and  delicate  a  minister  serve  no  nobler 
and  than  to  obey  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a 
brute  or  a  fool — of  a  man  whom  the  attritioD 
of  society  has  robbed  of  most  of  the  higher  and 
better  portions  of  his  moral  nature  ?  Bachelors' 
Wives  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  tbe 
contrary y  be  so  degraded ;  but  ^we  .know  for  a 
certainty  that  woman  is  not. 

They  are  strange  creatures,  indeed,  these 
Bachelors'  Wives.  Let  us  for  a  moment  pause 
to  consider  wfaat-Ae-fratemity  think  of  irooan 
as  she  is.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
topic — let  us  give  it  a  fieuiher  ezaminatioD. 

It  is  astonishing  how  they  have  coatnved 
to  deform 

^  the  beauty  of  the  earth," 


and  to  paint  woman  as  a  mere  piece  of  day. 
Her  rareness  and  sweetness,  aooorcKng  to  one, 
are — 

"  Horribilis  aspectus, — 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qua  redblere  solet ; " 

a  modest  translation  of  which  is,  that  she  is 
'^  stinking  fish."  Another  describes  her  beauty 
as 

''  Vitrea  gemmula,  fluxaque  bullula — 
Nix,  rosa,  ros,  ventus,  fumus,  et  aura,  nihil : '' 

which  may  be  freely  rendered,  *^  that  it  is 
nothing  at  all."  Another — a  very  reverend 
father  and  saint — ^is  still  more  outrageous : 
*^  Vides/'  he  says,  **  venustam  mulierem  ful- 
gidom  habentem  oculum  vultu  hilari  conis- 
cantem,  eximium  quondam  aspeetiun  et  de- 
oorem  pree  se  ferentem,  urentem  meotem  tuam 
et  concnpiscientam  agentem?  Cogita  terram 
esse  id  qaod  amas  et  quod  admiraris  stercus, 
et  quod  te  urit  sic — cogita  iUam  jam  senesceie, 
jam  rugosam,  cavis  genis  segrotam  :  tantis  sor- 


I». 


no. 

dibw  aitwplflBae9l»|iit«ll&y  aleioorB,  flee.  te«*' 
The  whole  of  iviiicfa  reaoltni  liMlf  into  Ak^ 
"  that  if  a  womaki  be  more  than  ordiinuily  t** 
tfaclive  ttttd  beaatifiiU  she  is  aotbiiig  baft  dift» 
abeobitety  lofttheome,  and  unfit  to  be  toadied 
or  looked  aU**  Thue  mach  for  her  pasonal  love- 
liness^ :  no  wonder  BachelorB'  Wives  are  held 
so  cheap,  and  deemed  so  little  worthy  of  manly 
and  honourable  r^ard* 
The  mind — that  storehouse  of 

^  soft  belief,  young  joy,  and  pleasing  cares," 

* 

is  exactly  on  a  par  with  her  body»  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authority  of  the  BcotherlMod. 
<<  Neque  jus  neque  bonum  neque  asquum 
Bciuttt,  melius  pejus  prosit — ab6it--nihtl  ndeat 
nisi  quod  libido  suggerit  ;"-<-^that  iS|  theie  is 
no  one  good  quality  about  it  And  as  for  her 
love»  it  is  a  most  vile  and  disgustii^  passion, 
dangerous  alike  to  body  and  soul,  and  most 
specially  to  be  avoided. 
Who  can  wonder,  therefore,  that  Bachelois' 
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'Wives  ne  Ifae  ereatiiieB.  tfai^  dwicftoft  *#ri^^^ 
aad  who  jtan  iMmder  that  they  hate  no  cdUitdr-  ^ 
pflEla  ^l  womaii  ?  The  nund  that  eait  ddight 
in  traiiBfonniDg  the  best  and  puiefat  ist  cteated* 
benigB  into  a  mere  groTeiling  earthwonn^hat 
can  forget,  or  that  knows  not^  that  the  sex 
emprises  within  it  all  the  nobler  ikctdties  of 
man,  and  that  it  is  stroDger  in  its  weakness 
than  an  unshorn  Sampson,  can  ibrm  no  con-^ 
caption  of  the  married  state :  its  ideas  of 
woman  are  radically  and  essentially  wrong; 
and  a  wife  to  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  eontrlbator  to  densual  gratification. 

The  extravagant  absurdities  that  pass  current 
with  the  Brotherho^  for  the  genuine  coin  of 
wisdom,  has  no  more  forcible  illustration  than 
in  this  particular  of  Bachelors'  Wives.  What 
though  marriage  has  its  sorrows  and  discontents, 
it  is  at  the  least  a  natural  and  honourable 
estate,  and  therefore,  primciyacrte,  to  be  preferred 
to  the  barren  folly  of  celibacy.  Man  is  no  more 
independent  of  woman  than  he  is  of  the  very 
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air  he  breathes :  the  sexes  were  made  expressly 
for  each  other,  and  will  associate.     But  the  asp 
sociations  of  the  Bachelor  are  not  with  woman, 
considered  as  a  whole :  he  enjoys  the  inferior 
portions  only  of  her  qualities ;  and,  if  we  may 
pursue  the  simile  aboire  given,  he  breathes  one 
portion  only  of  the  breath  of  life,  and  hence  is 
but  half  a  man.    The  flame  of  love  that  burns 
brilliantly  and  steadily  in  the  wholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  marriage,  flickers,  dims,  and  dies, 
when  exposed  to  a  less  vivifying  agent.  So  it  is 
with  woman  as  a  wife :  take  her  as  she  is,  with 
her  faults  and  her  weaknesses — for  had  she  not 
these,  she  would  not  be  human, — and  she  is 
all  that  the  most  enlightened  man  can  desire. 
Consider  her  apart  from  the  great  end  of  her 
creation — ^reduce  her  from  her  lofty  eminence 
of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  clothe  her  only  in 
her  dress  of  sense — rob  her  of  her  affections, 
her  position,  and  rights,  and  she  becomes  a 
Bachelor's  Wife — and^  as  such^  he  is  welcome 
to  her. 
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This,  however,  is  not  the  way  to  view  woman 
— it  is  not  thus  that  man  should  degrade  to  the 
level  of  his  own  sensual  perceptions  her  who 
has  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  his  prime 
blessing.  If  he  would  contemplate  her  as  she 
ought  to  be  contemplated,  she  is  a  very  spirit 
of  beauty,  most  admirably  adapted  for  our 
peculiar  moral  and  physical  nature.  She 
breathes  around  her  a  life  of  enchantment  and 
harmony — of  thrilling  happiness — of  poetry — 
and  of  love.  It  matters  not  whether  we  view 
her  in  the  first  burst  of  awakening  womanhood 
— in  the  matured  loveliness  of  the  wife— in  the 
calm  and  hallowed  grace  of  a  mother— or  in 
the  quiet  and  serene  majesty  of  age — still  she 
IS  beautiful — still  she  has  around  her  influences 
sacred  to  love  and  happiness.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  view  her,  not  poetically,  not  in  the  reverie 
of  a  dream,  but  in  the  age  of  ripened  expe* 
rience — of  intimate  and  daily  acquaintance*  We 
have  worshipped  woman  as  the  Lyciah  of  Mr. 
Bulwer's  Magician ;  and  '^  our  sense  has  pene* 
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trated  to  her  heftii,  and  we  lia?e  ftlt«  as  wiib  a 
magnetic  sympathy  movii^  thratigh  its  tnnfl* 
parent  parity,  the  thoughts  and  emodoDs  that 
vrete  all  onr  own."  Reverae  the  pictiire-4et 
tis  consider  onrself  as  seeking  a  Bachelor's 
Wife  with  a  Bachelor's  ideas : — '*  Whenever  a 
care  or  fear  possessed  me,  I  had  been  wont  to 
fly  to  her  bosom,  and  charm  my  heart  by  the 
magic  of  her  sweet  voice.  I  was  at  the  feet  of 
Lyciah.  I  clasped  her  knees.  I  looked  op 
imploringly  into  her  face.  God  of  my  fethers ! 
her  beauty  was  gone.  There  was  no  whole- 
no  one  life  in  that  being  whom  I  had  so  much 
adored — her  life  was  now  composed  of  a 
million  of  lifes.  Her  slatdy  shape  of  atofu 
crambling  firom  eaoh  other,  and  so  biingiflg 
about  a  ghastly  atate  of  corruption,  lAAA 
reigned  in  aU  else  around.  Her  delicate  bscSi 
her  fragrant  lips,  her  raven  hair — Pah  1 " 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


BACHELORS'  CHILDREN. 


"  Bachelors'  weans  are  aye  wed-bred/' 

ScomftB  Provs»b, 


^'B  ACH  ELOBs' WWes^and  Bachelon' ChUdren." 
There  is  a  Chinefle  proverb^  which  irays, 
**  CbildreQ  are  imps  or  angek  \"  the  truth  lies 
between  the  two  extremes.  Oampbell,  indeed, 
called  them  '^  little  devils/'  bat  that  is  only  a 
repeat  of  one  half  the  Chinese  sayings ; — the  one 
expressing  the  truth,  yet  more  than  the  truth — 
the  other  expressing  no  truth  at  all. 
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BacbelorB'  Chiidrati,  like  Bachelore'  Wives, 
are  **  non-naturals/'  A  man  may  loYe  child- 
hood^ although  he  never  had  a  child — for  the 
love  of  children  is  as  universal  as  the  love  of 
woman »  though  less  operative  on  the  mind  of 
the  ruder  sex :  for  with  woman  it  is  an  in- 
stinct— ^with  man  more  of  a  feeling.  No  one 
indeed,  whether  Bachelor  or  married  man— 
maid,  wife,  or  widow,  can  witness  the  play&I 
happiness  of  an  infant  without  emotion ;  its  very 
aimiessness,  and  its  half^unconscious  smiles, 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  heart,  and  the  crust 
must  be  a  hard  one  which  does  not  thaw  beneath 
their  influence. 

There  are  many  kind-hearted  men  in  the 
Brotherhood  who  love  children — ^that  is,  iriK> 
will  dandle  them,  and  spend  time  in  coaxing 
their  petulant  fancies ;  but  the  majority  of 
them  have  a  horror  of  the  *' squalling  nui- 
sances,'' and  suffer  them  not  to  come  between 
the  **  wind  and  their  nobility.'*  The  Finical 
Old  Bachelor  hates  them  because  .they  disturb 
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Che  symmetry  of  hb  dmB ;  the  SloTealy  Old 
Bachelor  treats  them  as  he  would  so  many  pigs ; 
the  Amoroas  Bachelor  crows  over  them  now  and 
theo,  but  with  the  shrill  pipe  of  a  sparrow,  not 
with  the  clarion  of  Chanticleer ;  the  Woman* 
hating  Bachelor  cuffs  them  like  troublesome 
cats ;  the  Irascible  shakes  them  into  fits ;  and 
so  on,  each  according  to  his  condition. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  indeed,  that  men, 
who  have  never  had  their  affections  trained, 
should  show  a  determined  attachment  to 
children ;  for  to  the  best^disciplined  of  us,  they 
are  trials  of  temper,  and  this  to  our  shame. 
The  Bachelor's  treatment  is  sufficiently  simple — 
to  avoid  them  altogether,  or  if  he  is  foreed  into 
propinquity  with  them,  his  log^c  is  the  "  argu«* 
mentum  ex  baculo.''  This  is  unavoidable  on 
some  occasbns,  but  bad  as  a  system. 

"  Why  don't  you  whip  that  child— how  it 
dins  one's  ears?"  is  his  inquiry  when  he  comes 
into  a  house  where  the  lady  is  frequently  in* 
creasing  the  family  circle — "  Why  don't  you 
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whjp  it?  I  never  saw  such  management  of 
diildmi.    If  I  had  had  any,  you  shonld  bare 
heard  lesa  aqnaDing.    Give  it  a  lamp  of  aagar, 
or  some  pap— ^ve  it  any  thing,  indeed,  to  free 
OS  fiom  ita  excmciating  noise." 

If  he  be  one  of  the  Finical  people,  who  do 
not  Kke  to  speak  out,  he  maybe  seen  shmsging 
his  shoulders,  elevating   his    eyebrows,  and 
looking  pitiful — tormented  by  the  roar  which 
rings  through  his  ears  like  an  alamm^  and  yet 
unwilling  to  express  his  sense  of  the  annoyance. 
All  of  them,  however,  are  mnch  6q  a  letel, 
and  seem  to  wonder  at  the  excess  of  foihr 
which  leads  men  and  women  to  harden  them- 
selves with  such  plagues.    The  Learned  Old 
Bachelor  indeed  eyes  a  very  young  child  tridia 
mysterious  curiosity,  as  if  he  hardly  knew  from 
whence  it  came ;  and  one  expects  from  hb  face 
that  he  is  about  to  ask  whether  it  proceeded 
from  that  general  mother — the  parsley-bed. 

There  is  the  same  discrepancy  between  a 
Bachelor's  ideas  of  clnldren  as  they  are,  and  u 
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be  would  have  them  to  be,  as  there  is  between 
Bachelors'  wives,  and  wooaen  as  they  ass,  bat 
«'  with  a  diffefence."  Children  he  looks  apoa 
as  plagues — 

<<  little  prints  of  man;" 

and  he  has  the  modesty  to  think  that  if  they 
were  his,  he  conld  make  something  eztraor- 
dinary  of  them.    He  would  begin»  like  Mis* 
Wesley,  to  educate  them  firom  the  moment  diey 
saw  the  light ; — they  should  imbibe  knowledge 
with  the  maternal  nutriment;  he  would  have 
them  cry  by  rule,  and  square  their  actions  to 
his  fancies*    Mrs.  Wesley  boasted  that  her 
children,  at  a  twelvemonth    old,    cried  very 
softly,  making  no  more  noise  than  a  murmur- 
ing gninea-pig.  Poor  little  wretches ! — and  how 
naiserably  most  of  them  lived  and  died ! 

Thb  is  one  of  the  oddest  fancies  imaginable ; 
and  how  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  adopt  it, 
is  passing  strange.  The  infant  is  as  purely  a 
creature  of  instinct  in  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
existence,  as  the  young  of  any  of  tbe  inferior 
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aiumals.  The  notkm  of  extreme  traiaiiig  is  foood- 
ed  apon  a  want  of  knowledge^  and  a  moUier'i 
affections  are  the  only  schoolmaster  required. 
We  have  seen  Old  Bachelors,  when  admitied 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  norsery,  become  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous :  the  mode  in  which  they 
handle  children  is  inconceivably  laughable :  t 
bear  would  nurse  gracefully  in  comparisoo,  and 
when  they  grunt  ont  a  nnrsery  song,  saeh  as 

**  Huflb-A-by,  baby. 
On  a  tme  top,  &c.  &c." 


or 


**  Cock-a-doodle,  doo— 
My  dame  has  lost  her  dioe ;" 


or 


*'  Four-and-tweoty  blackbiidsy  &c/' 

it  is  a  signal  for  a  Universal  hubbub.  Nuneiy 
singingy  indeed,  is  a  far  more  admirable  art  than 
that  possessed  by  a  Devrient  or  a  Malibran; 
and  the  low  and  rich  tones  of  a  mother's  roice^ 
as  it  steals  round  her  hushed  chiidroui  have  a 
far  more  touching  sweetness  than  the  varbliog 
of  a  Stephen^. 
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As  children  get  a  little  older,  they  become 
torments  to  Bachelors.  Passing  over  that 
period,  when 

<'  with  unsteady  step  and  tottering  pace, 
And  imitathre  lips  essay  to  trace 
The  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear;" 

and  coming  to  the  time,  when 

**  Broom,  staff,  or  poker,  they  bestride ; 
And  nnmd  the  parlour  love  to  lide," — 

they  are,  at  the  best,  little  gri6Sns,  and  as 
mischievous  as  monkies.  To  the  Gouty  Old 
Bachelor,  they  are  objects  of  unspeakable 
terror ;  and,  if  the  podagral  bun  vivant  sports 
a  crutch,  mothers  should  be  cautious  in  per- 
mitting them  to  run  loose  in  the  same  room — 
they  may  chance  to  get  brained. 

At  this  stage  Bachelors  are  either  martinets, 
severe  disciplinarians,  or  downright  tomboys 
with  children. 

**  Ah,  Mrs.  F ,  if  that  boy  were  mine, 

I  'd  make  a  fine  fellow  of  him.  Come  here, 
you  young  dog  !  what 's  your  name  ?  *' 

VOL.    lU  F 
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"  What  a  fine  little  boy  you  have  there !" 
says  another  of  a  ^'  milder  mood."  **  Pray,  my 
sweet  child,  can  you  repeat  the  alphabet,  A— 
B— C—  ?  that's  a  good  boy !— that  will  do- 
go  away ! " 

"Ah,  you  young  jackanapes!"  roars  out 
a  third.  *'  Ever  set  fire  to  your  grand- 
father's pigtail?  No!  well,  you  will  sooo— 
won't  you?  I  knew  you  would,  you  young 
scapegrace!  there's  a  penny  for  a  squib— 
thrust  it  into  the  stove  in  the  servants*-hall— 
glorious  fun ! " 

And  a  fourth  comes,  "  Can  you  say  your 
prayers,  child  ?  " 

From  all  this  we  learn  that  these  ^'single 
gentlemen"  have  about  as  correct  a  knowledge 
of  a  child's  disposition— the  nurture  proper  for 
it,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual—^  they 
have  of  that  of  its  mother. 

To  a  father,  a  boy  is 

"  his  exercise,  his  mirth,  his  matter — 
Now  his  sworn  friend,  and  now  his  enemy ; 
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Ilis  parasite,  his  soldier,  statesman — all : 
And  with  his  varying  childishness  cures  in  him 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  his  blood :  ** 

that  is,  the  father  is  as  humoursome  as  his 
child — now  riding  upon  a  stick — and,  anon, 
playing  at  leap-frog — and  by  doing  as  his 
child  does,  leads  his  child  to  do  as  he  does, 
early  education  being  a  matter  of  pure  imi- 
tation. 

Bachelors'  Children,  however,  are  something 
difibrent  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  ordinary 

mortals :  they  see  nothing  like  domestic  disci- 
pline in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  as 
Bachelors  are  generally  content  with  a  single 
one,  or  at  all  events  with  '^  a  pigeon  pair,''  we 
see  the  impress  of  the  father  fair  upon  them. 
In  the  language  of  Paulina : — 

<<  Although  the  print  be  little — the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father — eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  very  frown,  the  forehead — nay,  the  vallies, 
The  dimples  of  his  cheek  and  chin,  and  smile, 
The  Tery  mould  and  frame,  and  hand,  nail,  finger;" 
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the  boy  is  a  little  Bachelor,  and  the  girl  a  little 
Bachelor's  Wife. 

We  might  permit  the  Brotherhood  to  indulge 
in  these  imagines  of  their  uncultivated  affectioos ; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  Bachelor's  wives,  they  are 
not  content  with  educating  their  own  idealities, 
they  are  perpetually  thrusting  their  opinions 
upon  people  better-informed  than  themselvesp 
and  thus  become  nuisances.  We  care  nothing 
what  men's  opinions  may  be,  so  long  as  they 
keep  them  to  themselves ;  but  we  object  to 
having  Bachelors'  Children  located  in  our  nur- 
series. Like  many  of  their  fathers,  they  would 
be  nothing  but  unmitigated  plagues.  Child- 
hood is  the  age  of  happiness,  when  its  in- 
stincts, its  impulses,  and  its  dawning  perceptive 
powers  awaken  to  a  sense  of  those  around  it; 
and  of  the  material  world  in  which  it  is  placed. 
We  would  not  deaden  its  vigorous  sensilnlities 
— we  would  not  wither  in  its  first  tender 
growth  that  germ  of  mind  which  is  destined  to 
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make  or  to  mar  the  future  man:  we  would 
not  penrert  the  happiness  that  comes  gushing 
like  a  torrent  of  love  from  the  heart  of  child- 
liood; — we  would  direct  it  simply — open  up 
channels  for  its  proper  diffusion — ^irrigate,  if  we 
may  so  term  it»  the  circle  in  which  a  child 
moves  with  its  affections;  and,  therefore^  we 
would  have  no  Bachelors'  Children. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


BACHELORS'   CONSCIENCES. 

**  I  know  thou  bast  a  thing  within  thee  otHed  cooscisoce, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies.'' 

Titus  Axdrosicus. 

From  the  general  tone  of  oor  obseirations,  it 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  male  celibacy 
was  in  every  case  a  proof  either  of  perverted 
judgment^  diseased  imagination^ or  selfishness^ 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's  being  a  Bachelor 
stamped  htm  as  ''unclean/'  and  as  one  to  be 
condemned  at  the  tribunal  of  the  social 
domestic  virtues. 
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Such  might  naturally  be  the  inference  drawn 
from  our  foregoing  pages — ^in  which,  ''  by 
holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature/'  we  have 
sketched  briefly,  but  pointedly,  the  character 
of  the  Brotherhood — and  the  inference  would 
be  as  correct  as  it  is  natural.  Justice,  however, 
demands  that  we  should  point  out  that  there 
are  examples  of  Conscientious  Bachelors,  who 
have  entered  their  noviciate,  and  taken  their 
vow  of  celibacy,  from  what  they  conceived  to 
be  just  and  honourable  motives. 

A  man  may  hold  conscientious  scruples  re- 
specting the  sex  itself,  or  there  may  be  personal 
reasons  which  make  him  hesitate  to  engage  in 
the  duties  of  matrimony ;  but  unless  these  are 
of  a  very  cogent  nature,  however  conscientious 
he  may  he,  he  is  unwise — as  nothing  but  abso- 
lute disqualifieation  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  becoming  a  husband. 

An  honourable  and  upright  roan — one  wishing 
to  be  just  to  society — ^may  believe  that  his 
temper  would  not  bear  the  little  incidents  that 
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aark  married  life ;  uid,  acting  upon  tbis  feel- 
ing,  he  resolves  not  to  mn  the  risk  of  render- 
ing  himself  and  a  wife  miserable.    This  cer- 
tainly sounds  well — one  should  be  disposed  to 
Honour  a  man  who   thus  reasoned ;   but  hi§ 
reasoning  being  utterly  feUacious,  he  becomes 
an  object  of  pity,  instead  of  admiration :  he  is 
conscientionsy  and,  if  governed  by  no  baser 
fedingt   might  pass  muster.     What,  howeveri 
does  his  argument  lead  to  ?  Simply  to  this*— 
that  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of  temper  with 
himself,  *'  he  lies  his  lane/'  and  adds  to  the 
number  of  that  persecuted  class.  Old  Msids ; 
and  gives  an  item  to  the  sum  total  of  cefi* 
bacy. 

Another  Bachelor  cries  out,  *«  Conscience ! 
conscience  1  *'  and,  if  you  ask  the  meaniog  of 
his  exclamation,  he  says  he  does  not  mvrj, 
because  he  is  afraid  of  being  made  a  fool  of* 
If  he  yoke  himself  to  a  maid,  who  knows  what 
may  happen  ? — if  to  a  widow,  he  shall  be  twitted 
with  her  former  spouse ; — ^if  he  marry  povertj, 
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he  may  find  lumaelf  eaten  out  of  hoose  and 
barbottr  by  needy  lebtiTes ; — if  liches^  he  may 
be  oppressed  by  pride  and  yain-glory ;— and  if 
beauty,  he  may  find  his  wife  incontinent ;  (ot 
it  is  a  strange  and  most  absurd  fancy  com- 
monly entertained,  that  beauty  is  a  dangerous 
dower — that  ^^  forma  et  decus"  are  incom- 
patible* And  what  does  this  man's  conscience 
amount  to?  A  line  from  Dodsley  afibrds  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem — 

"  1 11  tell  you  yrhaXf  you  are — a  fool,  by  Jove  I  *' 

Another  man  has  the  same  cry.  He  says 
that  he  has  a  mother,  sisters,  a  helpless  gran* 
dam,  or  an  idiot  brother  to  support — and  there>-* 
fore  bis  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to 
marry.  Here  there  may  be  ground  for  a 
justifiable  avoidance  of  adding  to  his  burdens. 
But  is  a  wife  a  burden  to  a  man  thus  ciroumr* 
stanced?  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  his 
means  are  limited — ^how  is  it  to  be  known 
that  household  economy,  without  which  com«> 
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petaioe  it  poverty^  aad  with  which,  fiovertf 
(if  Aot  Absolute  fltervattiOQ)  is  competence — hov 
is  it  to  be  known  that  this  is  properly  exer- 
cised ?    Hundreds  of  men  are  saved  from  pecs- 
Biary  ruin  by  the  tendance  of  a  wife.    No  one 
but  a  wife  can    indeed  ezenase    the  saving 
faculty  to  its  extreme  comfortable  extent ;  and 
no  man  knows  but  him  who  has  experienced  it^ 
to  what  a  limit  this  can  be  pushed.     Mothers 
and  sisters  are  bad  housekeepers,  and  veiy 
rarely  economical;    there  is  a  community  of 
goods  often  without  a  community  of  interest. 
A  man  cannot  make  a  mother  or  sister  an 
entire  confidant : — with  a  wife  no  such  restiic- 
tion  exists^  or  at  all  events  ought  not  to  exist; 
and    an   income  little    better    than  beggary 
is  wealth,  where  both  parties  combine  to  make 
it  so* 

The  conscientious  man  of  limited  meass, 
loaded  with  more  than  one  non-producer,  aacn- 
fioes  comfort  and  domestic  cheerfulness  tot  a 
shadow*    Sosides  which^  he  los^s  the  advaa? 
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taf^es  of  one  of  the  finest  schools  of  moial  philcH 
sophy  in  the  world, — of  which  the  governess  is  a 
wife — the  doctrines  and  practice,  patience,  self* 
forbearance,  gentleness,  and  lote.    These  are 

"  The  virtues  that  endear  and  sweeten  life, 
And  form  the  loft  eompanion  called  a  wife." 

This  man's  conscience  therefore  misleads  him 
— or  rather  his  conscience  is  in  the  right ;  but 
he  forgets  to  exercise  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  observation. 

Other  men  cry  out  conscience  against  the 
sex,  on  account  of  its  supposed  weaknesses 
and  errors — not  like  Mr.  Context  the  woman- 
hater,  but  in  a  sober  and  serious  fashion. 
They  are  fearful  lest  their  moral  dignity — save 
the  mark ! — should  be  lowered,  by  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  "  divinities."  These  are  canting, 
whining,  hypocritical  fellows,  who 

"  quote  texts  of  holy  writ*' 

forsooth,  and  lift  up  their  voices  in  '' psalms 
and  holy  songs,"  to  praise  the  Beneficent  An- 
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Aor  of  all  goodness,  and  neglect  the  hoUot  of 
his  gifts.  There  is  indeed  a  degree  of  spiritDsi 
pride  in  the  bosoms  of  some  men,  vevj  nssriy 
approximatifig  to  devilry.    As  to  their  qse- 

tations — 

" in  religion 

What  damned  error,  but  some  adber  brom 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text  I*' 

Poor  deluded   beings!   to   talk  of  their  con- 
sciences and  woman,    and  to  shy  past   ber 
because  she  has  the  common  failings  of  our 
nature ! 
The  ministry  of  that 

*'  Mortal  angel" 

would  improve  these  conscientious  people  won- 
derfully, clarify  their  intellect,  remove  the 
film  from  the  eye  of  the  moral  man,  and  give 
him  at  least  a  chance  of  happiness. 

Other  men's  consciences  prick  them  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony,  in  respect  to  itsrcstrwnts 
upon  personal  liberty.  Their  abstract  Mess 
may  be  right  enough,  bat  the  liberty  they  ai^ 
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mi   is  the  liberty  of  the  savage,  not  of  flie 

member    of  a   highly   civilized   oommnnity: 

besides,   their  notions  are  Yague^  and  they 

construe  a  desire  for  license  iQto  the  prinoi^ 

of  liberty. 

*'  O  Liberty  1 
Eternal  plessnres  in  thy  presence  dwell," 

they  cry  out ;  and  then  snap  their  fingers  in  the 
face  of  the  sex,  and  say,  "  Catch  me  placing 
my  precious  birthright  under  your  control/' 

It  is  true  that  these  simple-minded  people 
escape  the  thraldom  of  domestic  ties,  but  they 
are  slaves  to  a  far  worse  mistress  than  a  wife — 
their  own  will  and  the  will  of  others,  who  care 
nothing  on  earth  about  them.  It  is  a  shallow 
philosophy,  without  even  the  merit  of  prudence, 
this  freedom  from  subjection  and  controL 
What  is  gained  by  it? — ^there  is  the  test. 
Money  is  not  gained  by  it,  most  assuredly; 
comfort  is  not  gained  by  it;  decency  is  not 
^Bed  by  it ;  respectability  is  not  gained  by  it ; 
independence  is  not  gained  by  it,  neither  is 
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any  thing  else,  either  good  or  amiaUe:  the 
only  certain  gain  is  the  privilege  of  sittiiig 
grumbling  and  groaning,  which  appears  to  be 
the  gain  of  a  loss,  or  of  an  evil,  at  all  events; 
whilst  anger,  lust,  and  a  host  of  follies,  are  its 
certain  fruits. 

A  man  may,  perhaps,  think  that  important 
labours  and  duties  are  best  carried  on  without 
the  interruption  of  a  wife  :  he  may  believe  that 
she  is  a  frail,  helpless  creature,  unfit  for  trusts 
a  mere  sieve,  out   of  which  every  thing  that 
is   placed   runs-^a  being   pordy  for  aiUDiai 
association ;  and   labouring  under  this  con- 
viction, when  he  has  entered  the  busy  arena 
of  life,  he  will  not  marry  till  he  has  nothing 
else  to    do — till  he    has  reached  the  goal; 
aind  then  he  will  consider  it.    Meantime,  be 
indulges  his  propensities,  every  day  probably 
adding  to    his    distrust    and   indifference  of 
woman.    His  judgment  is  warped  :  he  began 
by  consulting  his  private  opinions,  based  upon 
nothing  but  speculation,  and  he  ends  by  be* 
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liering  that  he  was  a  wonderfully  long-headed 
teHow,  and  sinks  chuckling  into  Old  Bachelor- 
ism^^a  specimen  of  perverted  reasoning — a 
man  of  the  clubs,  or  a  man  of  nothing — an 
idler — a  visionary — ^a  poor  solitary  wretch  who 
lives  and  dies  because  he  happened  to  be  bom, 
but  who  lives  and  dies  without  having  attained 
the  end  of  his  existence. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  call  the  attention  of 
these  men,  who  boast  in  their  senility  of  being 
Old  Bachelors  on  principle,  to  what  would 
have  been  their  fortune,  had  they  followed  the 
natural  bent  of  their  inclinations.  They  would 
have  gained  the  object  of  their  ambition,  whether 
commercial,  literary,  or  political,  in  one  half 
the  time  it  took  them  to  arrive  at  it,  as  Bach- 
elors ;  and  now  in  place  of  sitting  soUtary 

**  With  none  to  bless  them,  none  whom  they  can  bless — " 

in  place  of  spending  their  time  in  the  inane 
round  of  habitual  enjoyment,  and  finding  their 
single  gleam  of  coipfort  in  foreign  association — 
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in  place  of  looking  upoD  time  as  their  vont 
enemy,  the  trying  to  kill  which  is  their  maio 
occupation — in  place  of  having  nothing  to  hope 
and  wish  for--4M>thing  to  look  forward  to  bat 
the  grave,  they  would  have  had  a  fire  side  ■ 
a  beloved  and  honoured  companion — a  fiunily, 
the  interests  of  which  would  have  survived  tlie 
extinction  of  their  own  anxieties — a  coostent 
succession  of  employing,  though  not  onerous 
duties ; — ^in  fine,  they  would  have  secured  for 
themselves  an  undying  source  of  hopes  and 
expectations,  of  gratified  feeUngs,  and  a  pouad 
<^  calm  and  contented  repose.  Here  the  ^int 
would  have  dwelt  with  a  land  of  plesssot 
retrospection  behind,  and  before  it  the  pro- 
spect of  a  tranquil  and  pleasant  journey-* 
and  finally,  an  end,  sanctified  by  the  r^ieU 
and  love  of  those  whose  steps  it  guided,  aod 
whose  tears  would  have  been  the  gratefal  offe^ 
ing  to  departed  worth. 

It  is  a  common  notion  with  these  Consciea-* 
tious  Bachelors,  and,  indeed,  with  Bachelors  ia 
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l^eMr&ly  when  they  are  become  old,  and  rerging 
upon  second  childhood^  that  love  cannot  endure 
tiU  the  autumn  of  life.  Woman,  say  they,  is  a 
spring-flower  at  the  best,  peering  forth  in  her 
beauty  when  life  is  green,  and  the  spirits  are 
dancing ;  but,  after,  they  are  withered  goufds, 
mere  transcripts  of  lago's  delineation,  and 
fit  only 


**  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small-beer." 

What  ignorance  is  here !  To  them,  indeed, 
tb^'  venerable  matron  may  be  an  incompre- 
hensible object ;  but  to  him  who  has  journeyed 
through  life  with  her — who  has  grown  old 
in  her  presence,  love  still  bums  steadily  and 
brightly:  the  flame  has  indeed  lost  some  of 
its  brilliancy  and  its  intensity,  but  it  is  a  more 
holy  light  than  that  shed  by  even  the  love 
of  youth,  and  he  knows  and  estimates  the 
value  of  her  presence.  The  affections  of  age 
are,  perhaps,  more  touching  than  those  of 
earUer  life ;  they  triumph  over  the  selfishness 
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that  80  often  shuts  up  the  heart  of  the  old  man, 
aud  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  that  entile 
trust  which  the  sexes  can  repose  in  each  other. 
It  may  sound  rery  much  like  a  figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  the  souls  of  an  old  man  and  his 
equally  aged  companion,  who  have  lived  toge- 
ther for  a  long  course  of  years,  become  inte^ 
mixed ;  and  yet  we  do  not  know  how  else 
to  express  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
towards  each  other.  Bulwer  has  sketched  a 
touching  and  a  true  portrait  of  the  love  of  old 
age,  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  ''  Student" 
It  is  drawn  from  humble  life;  but  lo?e  is 
similar  in  its  displays  in  the  palace  and  the 
cottage.  The  parties  were  '^  hard  on  dieir 
eightieth  year — had  jogged  on  for  nearly 
sixty  revolutions  of  the  sun  hand  in  hand 
together,  and  never  seemed  to  have  stumbled 
on  an  unkind  thought  towards  each  other. 
The  love  of  these  two  old  persons  was  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld. 
*         *         The  old  man  died.     Year  after 
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year  bad  essayed  in  vain  to  namb  ber  gentle 
feelings  and  kindly  sympatbies ;  bat  one  single 
hour,  ibat  bad  taken  iiom  ber  side  its  belpmate^ 
had  done  tbe  allotted  task.  Tbe  old  man  was 
deady  and  tbe  widow  conld  feel  no  naore.  Sbe 
lived  on^  but  it  was  clock^woik.  Sbe  did  not 
seem  to  mourn  for  bim^  so  mocb  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  every  tbing  else.  Only  once 
I  saw  ber  weep ;  it  was  wben  out  of  com- 
passion for  ber  solitary  age  we  wisbed  to  place 
a  companion — ^a  nurse  in  tbe  cotti^e.  'The 
sooner  I  am  dead,  tbe  better/  sbe  said  ;  '  bow 
can  I  bear  to  see  a  strange  face  wbere  tbe  old 
man  used  to  sit?'  How  fine  an  expression 
is  tbe  last!  bow  it  embodies  tbe  very  spirit 

of  lOYC ! " 

Yes,  old  age  bas  its  affections :  tbe  Bacbe- 
lor's  sense  of  love  bas  long  since  been  worn 
down  to  a  mere  sbadow  of  tbe  past — be  bas 
bad  nothing  to  keep  it  alive,  but  himself;  and 
hence  the  love  of  woman,  and  the  affections 
which  naturally  centre  upon   ber,  are  swal- 
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lowed  up  in  selfishness :  and  in  this  state,  he 
asserts  that  his  married  coevals  live  unloring. 
like  most  others  of  his  opinions,  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  truth ;  and  had  his  consdentioos 
scruples  permitted  him,  it  would  have  been  his 
lot  to  know  the  difference  between  the  old  age 
of  discomfort  and  repining,  and  the  old  age  of 
comfort  and  contentment. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUSTIFIABLE  CAUSES  OF  BACHELORISM. 

Th  BRE  18,  or  rather  there  ought  to  be,  a  large 
class  of  Bachelors  in  society  known  as  Justi- 
fiable Bachelors — men  who,  possessing  every 
immediate  qualification  for  marriage,  from  the 
highest  and  purest  motives  avoid  the  sex.  What 
a  noble  and  distinguished  body  this  would  be  ! 
—  what  a  splendid  example  of  morals  tri- 
umphing over  sense ! — and  what  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence it  would  exercise  upon  the  welfare  of 
society ! 

It  is  well  known  to  every  body  that  there 
are  a  peculiar  class  of  diseases  styled  heredi- 
tary— that  is,  which  descend  from  parent  to 
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child,  and  from  that  child  is  again  transmiUed 
to  its  offspriogy  and  so  on— diseases  which  are 
family  heir-IoomS|  in  short,  and  as  regularly 
and  certainly  bequeathed  as  figure  or  com- 
plexion. 

This  extraordinary  law  of  the  animal  econo- 
my is  quite  a  mystery  to  us :  physiologists  and 
pathologists,  metaphysicians  and  moralists,  are 
equally  in  the  dark  about  it ; — we  know  it  to 
exist,  but  we  know  no  more — ^the  modns  €p^ 
rcHdi  or  the  modus  curandi  are  alike  hidden 
from  us. 

Now,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  maz* 
im,  that  social  and  domestic  happiness  cannot 
exist  where  there  is  mental  or  physical  de- 
rangement of  a  very  marked  character ;  and 
farther,  that  where  such  derangement  is  hecedi- 
tary ,  a  family  of  children,  in  place  of  being  a 
comfort  and  a  source  of  pride,  is  a  subject  of 
terror  and  perpetual  uneasiness. 

What  is  the  aim  of  marriage  ? — pdvate  hap- 
piness and  public  utility,  the  legalized  indol* 
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gence  of  our  afiPectioiis  and  passions,  and  the 
continnance  of  the  species :  neither  of  the  two 
former  are  gained  by  the  marriage  of  him  or 
her  who  is  the  victim  of  disease  ;  and  the  two 
latter  would  be  far  better  omitted  than  being 
made  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  collateral 
evils. 

Insanity,  or  mental  derangement,  in  its  va- 
rious grades  and  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
scrofula,  are  the  two  most  marked  af- 
fections that  come  under  the  strict  title  of 
hereditary — and  what  a  world  of  woes  do  they 
inflict  upon  society ! — what  terrible  scenes  of 
anguish  and  sufiering  are  daily  enacting  around 
us  !  It  is  dreadful  to  contemplate  the  mass  of 
wretchedness  that  has  its  origin  here.  Station 
or  wealth  cannot  alleviate  these  miseries  ;  they 
press  as  forcibly  upon  the  coroneted  head  as 
upon  that  of  the  peasant,  and  are  as  rife  in  the 
bed  of  down  as  in  that  of  straw. 

When  we  consider  the  unhappiness  that  may 
arise  from  a  single  indiridual  *  thus  circum- 
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Btanced,  it  behoves  society  to  watch  him,  md 
io  defend  itself  against  him.  Laws  are  made 
against  petty  offences;  penal  statutes  impend 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  depart  openly  from 
the  track  marked  out  by  the  somewhat  arbitrary 
hand  of  custom : — in  all  respects,  indeed,  tbe 
community  promulgates  a  general  leTtalioms,-' 
and  yet  in  these  cases,  where  its  interests  arc 
vitally  at  stake,  men  and  women  are  left  en- 
tirely to  their  own  government,  and  marriages 
are  daily  contracted,  the  sole  fruit  of  which  isi 
a  diseased  offspring,  a  wretched  home»  and  a 
long  perspective  of  misery.  Mental  derai^ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  whether  fatuity,  idiotcj, 
or  decided  mania,  destroys  every  trace  of  do- 
mestic happiness ;  and  on  the  other,  a  body 
rife  with  the  materials  of  a  loathsome  disease 
unfits  the  sexes  for  the  performance  of  many  of 
the  most  important  social  offices. 

It  is  a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himself,  and 
to  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he  has  within  htm  the  seeds  of 
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fntailcri  .  ditcaac  It  k  no  exatfe  tat  a  bba  to 
say  ..that  althon^  indrndaak  f^MfficJ  bj 
blood  with  his  frmilj  hare  at  vanoQS  pfrindij 
and  through  a  Boccewion  of  griifutions,  been 
afflicted  with  inaanity  or  sciofiila — yet  the  es- 
isting  race  having  shown  no  marks  of  them, 
the  stain  most  be  worn  out.  This  irasnning 
is  not  enough  ;  it  is  fiianded  opon  inoonect 
data. 

.  A  disease  which  has  ran  thioog^  several 
geoeraiions,  never  failing  to  show  itself  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  will  at  once  become 
dormant,  and  seem  to  all  appearance  extinct. 
This  favourable  change  may  continoe  through 
one  or  even  two  generations^  though  this  is  rare, 
notwithstanding  numerous  fiunihes  may  have 
been  bom.  It  is,  however,  still  there — ^not  the 
iess  certainly,  although  latent.  Whether  its 
quiescence  is  owing  to  some  favourable  contin* 
gency,  to  the  abstraction  of  some  necessary 
exciting  causCi  or  to  the  introduction  of  a  new 
line,  we  know  not.    Suddenly,    howerer,    it 
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xe^appean, like  the  jghost  of  Banqao,  eveniR 
the  high  and  pahny  state  of  aecurity^  blaatiog 
£ir  ever  aeenea  of  domestic  and  soeial  i^tiditj, 
and  scattering  their  elements  abroad  apon  the 
winds  of  heaveni  never  to  be  reunited* 

Ereiy  man  therefore^  who  maities  with  s 
knimledge  that  he  has  within  him  the  phgot 
spot  of  hersditary  disease,  commits  a  criiae 
against  the  social  confedency,  and  against  tht 
laws  of  ethics.  If  the  evils  resnlting  from  this 
violatioD  of  the  plain  principles  of  jiiitice  ended 
with  the  man  himself,  it  wonld  be  his  own 
p^tHite  aflSur,  and  society  wonhi  have  no  li^t 
to  interfere  with  him»  except  insofiur  that  hii 
example  nnght  be  injurious.  But  it  is  not  so*- 
nay»  it  is  possible  that  a  man  so  tainted  m^ 
escape,  and  die  *^  mente  sanft  in  corpart  saso/' 
-*->but  not  so  this  community.  If  he  leaves  a 
faffiily#  ha  leaves  so  many  seeds  of  misery;  the 
fiUal  heirrloom  is  amongst  them,  waiting  only 
some  favourable  moment  to  show  itself. 

And  again,  let  us  look  at  the  womsn— • 
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becauBe  it  frequently  happens  iliat  men  fix 
their   fegatds  npon   ladies  springing  iirom   a 
finnily   more  or  less   marked   by  hereditary 
maladiM.    The  object  of  his  choice  may  be 
"beautifol  exceedingly" —  her  brow  fair  and 
spotless,  and  fit  for  the  throne  of  love>  and  a 
heart  open  as  day,  and  overflowing  mtii  Ae 
best  affections  of  her  nature;  and  yet  she  is 
anfit  for  maternal  duties :  and  the  man  know^ 
ing  that  she  is  so  ctnmmstanced,  and  uniting 
himself  with  her,  commits  an  act  of  the  gixMsest 
injustice  to  her.    That  she  may  exhibit  no  im- 
press of  the  fatal  seal,  does  not  in  any  shape 
lessen  the  injustice.    Left  alone  in  her  beauty 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  domestic  hearth, 
nndistnrbed  by  any  save  the  gentle  ''hqyss 
and  SaaiT  ^mt  disturb  the  breast  of  the  maiden^ 
she  may  blossom  in  safety ;  but  he  removes 
her  from  the  situatioo  where  the  germ  of  mis* 
chief  niigkl  ha^fe  remamed  quiescent,  and  places 
her  in  another,  having  all  the  proximate  causes 
for  Us  developement:  the  anzisties  of  lovs.^1.. 
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cares  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  the  liaUIity  to 
puerperal  maladies, — all  are  brought  apoQ  ber, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  call  her  doom  iato 
action,  or  bo  far  to  arouse  it,  as  to  transiiiit  it 
with  increased  energy  to  her  children. 

At  |»esent,  in  ordinary  society,  these  legiti- 
mate and  indeed  obligatory  causes  of  celibacy 
are  little,  if  at  all,  acknowledged ;  whilst  wfaios 
and  caprices  of  all  sorts  are  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  Bachelor^s  life — ^whilst  other  men 
contract  marriages,  who  should  as  a  duty,  an 
imperatire  duty,  remain  single.  What  a  field 
is  there  here  for  the  exercise  of  continence,  and 
the  display  of  public  and  private  Virtue,  eidco- 
lated  to  wrest  away  some  of  the  obloquy  tliat 
now  so  justly  rests  upon  the  Brotheifaoodf 
How  vastly  would  the  interest  of  society  be 
advanced  by  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
celibacy  thus  elevated !  What  a  strong  line 
of  demarcati<m  Would  be  drawn  between  the 
legitimate  and  the  non-legitimate  Bacheloi^-be- 
tween  the  man  who,   conscious  of  his  high 
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responsibility    as   a  moral  agent,  yoluntarily 
withholds  fix>m  that  state  which  he  feels  to  be 
the  proper  home  of  the  affections,  from  an 
existed  sense  of  duty — and  him  who  makes  a 
groTelling  appetite  and  absurd  views  of  life, 
the  ezcQses  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  his  duty ! 
Public  opinion  once  brought  to  bear  upon  these 
questions,    will  speedily   denounce  the  great 
mass  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  effect  an  entire 
change  in  its  character.    Hitherto  it  has  tyra&r 
nized  over  the  public  mind,  and,  by  taking 
advantage  of  that  umvereal  sentiment— love  of 
self,  and  representing  that  this  love  was  inter- 
fered with  by  the  love  of  woman  as  a  wife,  it 
has  socceeded  in  covering  itself  with  laurels, 
and  its  name  has  become  **  Legion^' — its  native 
deformity  has  been  hidden,  whilst  it  has  ex- 
posed with  the  most  rancorous  malignity  those 
who  are  its  victims. 

The  honourable  and  virtuous  Bachelor  would 
be  him  who,  conscious  of  physical  or  intel- 
lectual defects,  not    as   acquirements  of  his 
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\m  tiJMiJtHjil  ftw  bit 
kv#i  in  iIm  ttrielMe  hipuMBt  Ike 
iMOiM  oT  tbe  flMB  wMldebfaie  tarn  Aa9t 
U*«lMv,«aillMiioaldeshiil7loQk  femid 
to  the  «BtMeliM  of  hk  mum  cad  wmot^  mi 
glory  in  tbe  tliooght  tknt  at  leMt  it  woM 


M  poiiooiag  nMNO  and  nora  widd|]r  the 

of  eiifltenoe.     We  cannot  cooceiire  aaj  iMsf 

mora  magnificent  than  svcb  a 

thing  that  givea  ns  a  higher  and  more 

idea  of  the  giandeor  of  hnman  nature ;  and 

why  ahonld  not   an  order  of  this  kind  he 

eatabliihed  ?  it  raquires  only  tliat  it  be  onder- 

stood.     What  Aonsande  of  homan  faeingi, 

bigoted  fanatics,  dark  eathasiasti — J^^tP"^  ^^ 

fakirs,  and  derrises,  live  as  if  Aeir  creed  were 

By  OMkiiic  earth  a  hdL'' 

But  we  wonld  neither  have  pananre  nor  pain— 
neither  the  iron  chain,  the  seomge,  nor  the 
hair-ehirt  *—  neithf^r  the  monk's  hood  nor  die 
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cowl :  we  would  have  men  act  up  to  the 
dictates  of  reason;  and  sure  we  are,  that  if 
any  man,  eicposed  by  birth  to  the  certainty  of  a 
dreadful  and  appalling  disease,  will  ask  himself 
the  question — ''Is  it  right  for  me  to  marry?" 
the  answer  will  be — No. 

These  men  are  the  only  justifiable  Bachelors, 
and,  as  sach,  should  be  regarded  with  due  re- 
spect. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BACHELORS'    HALL. 

FIRST    GATHERING. 


Time — post  prandium. 

Mr.  TicK^EiEt,  the  Amorous  Old  Bachelor. 
Mr.  Context,  the  Woman^hating  Bachelor. 
Mr.  Placid,  tie  Irascible  Bachelor. 
Parson  Pugh,  the  Ladies*  Flirt. 
Lord  Charles  Fitzosborne,  the  Rakitk 
Bachelor. 

His  Lordship  officiates  as  Praeses,  and  Mr. 
Tickler  is  his  vis-d-vis. 
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*^  Gentlemen  and  Brothers,'*  says  his 
Lordship,  **  this  is  Bachelors'  Hall :  let  every 
man  fill  his  own  glass — sing  his  own  song — 
give  his  own  toast  just  as  he  likes ;  a  bumper, 
however,  if  you  please — no  skylights,  gentle- 
men— upstanding,  with  three  times  three — 

'The  Ladies — may  their  bright  eyes  never 
be  dimmed — may  our  necks  never  feel  their 
yokes ! "' 

Drank  with  all  the  honours. 
"  Ay,  ay,**  growled  Mr«  Context,  from  the 
right  hand  of  his  Lordship,   ''well  said  the 
old  Scotch  poet  :— 

*  A 1  freedom  is  a  noble  thing  I 
Freedom  mayss  man  to  baiflf  liking — 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  giffis ; 
He  leTes  at  ess  that  (rely  levys  I ' 

I  wonder  how  the  d — ^1  any  man  can  be  fool 
enough  to  yoke  himself  to  a  woman — I  would 
as  soon  tie  myself  to  the  tail  of  a  mad  bull." 

"  Oh !    for  Heaven's  sake,"  whispers  Mr. 
Pttgh,    "  don't   swear,    Mr.  Context — don't 
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raiear:  it 'b  very  shocking — it  is  indeed:  joa 
really  distress,  you—" 

"  Ah;  PBiBott/'  calM  out  Pkeid,  fiom  dw 
opposite\side  of  the  table,  *'  shift  your  qBtrtos 
**J«retoy  iiiil  aviear  yon  to  deaths  maa.  Ooa- 
text»  my  worthy,  are  you  chaiged?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  you  rattling  dog." 

'*  A  wife  to  Mr.  Pugh^may  she  bletf  him 
by  day  and  bless  him  by  night «-« may  she 
nourish  and  long  preserve  him  to  benefit  sodety 
by  his  philanthropic  labours ! " 

''  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  don't  now,  don't 
-^ou  know  me  to  be  Tefy  ftslidiknis.  I  reaBy 
ciin^  thank  yon,  gentlemen.  A  wife  woold,  I 
am.  sure,  be  too  much  for  me." 

"  Coine,"  said  his  Lordship,  ^'  that  is  really 
pushing  the  matter  too  far,  Mr.  Pngh.  A  wife 
the  death  of  you  ? — ^you  who  spend  all  yev 
time  in  playing  the  agreeable  to  maids  and 
widows,  and  whom  I  yerily  belieire  to  be  one 
of  the  most  widked  fellows  in  the  place  T'' 

*^  Wicked,  my  Lord  ?  never  was  yoar  Lord- 
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9]ttp  moie  mistakoi.  I  aMUB  yon,  npoa  Uie 
word  of  a  man  of  bonour,  that  I  am  a  yecy 
puritan  in  my  interoonne  with  the  eex." 

''Then  I  ahoald  like  to  know/'  again 
growled  Contezt, '' what,  in  the  name  of  won- 
der, you  are  ever  hankering  after  the  women  for  ? 
You  take  a  vast  deal  of  troaUe  for  nothing. 
You  and  Tickler  are  about  two  of  the  greatest 
fools  I  know." 

"  Hah !  hah  !  Mr.  Context,  at  your  old 
work,  I  hear— reviling  the  dear  creatures.'' 

''  Dear  creatures !  dear  creatures !  well,  the 
feUow  *B  an  idiot,  that 's  certain*  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Tickler — you  are  a  devilish  good- 
humoured  little  fellow,  but  yon  are  a  lost  man 
— ^I  am  sorry  for  you.  That  noUe  Uade,  your 
&ther,  would  have  been  ashamed  to  see  his 
son  sink  down  into  a  woman's  puppet-*a  jack-» 
in-a-boz,  popping  up  and  down  as  she  pulls 
the  strings.  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  soiry ;  and, 
if  I  thought  it  worth  while,  I  should  really 
weep  for  you«" 


iS6 

«Hah!    H^i!   wtU,  te  canfortad— yw 
kitm  Shcfidaa'B  Smt  to  Ddb— 


<  lIoikM  bt  dM  Mfh    he  diy  ihM  • 

*'  Nooa  of  yoor  ctlerwaiding  to 
keep  jour  '  wtDton  bahdet '  ibr  their  proper 
pwrpoeee,  tnd  dooH  din  the  eais  of  mchm  aa 
with  yoor  tinkling  rbymea.  I  eny,  PIncid,  did 
yon  eae  Widow  Slabbe  yesteid&y  ?  I  wtm  her 
with  your  eieler— is  it  true  700  mre  going  to  BMny 
ker  ?  became,  if  yon  ere  not,  I  H  tall  yon  ee 
anecdote  of  ber ;  if  yon  are,  1  ehall  be  deBt** 

*'  Many  Widow  Stnbbe !  oU  gnunUer— no, 
I  're  qvarrelled  with  her  long  ago— 4ie  tkiag 
it  quite  off— blew  np  like  a  powderfiaagnsne.* 

«'  \lliy.  Placid/'  eaid  his  LonUiip,  ««he« 
happens  it  that  yon  are  far  ever  blowing  np  ia 
this  way  ?  Hardly  hate  we  a  fneeting,  bnt  yoa 
'  report  progress/  and  are  as  r^nlatly  bkma 
up  as  the  dock  runs  down—liow  happens  it?  '* 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  I  am  sometimea  pmiled 
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to  acooant  for  it  myBelf.  I  am,  however,  in- 
clined to  think  it  must  arise  from  my  eaBinese 
of  disposition.  I  get  imposed  upon»  and  when 
I  find  it  out,  why  I  naturally  resent  it." 

**  That  beats  Banagher,  and  Banagher  beat 
the  Devil,*'  said  Context. 

'*  It  certainly  is  droll  to  hear  people  describe 
themselves/'  laughed  Tickler — ('a  glass  of  wine, 
your  Lordship  ?') — **  I  heard  the  widow  describe 
Mr.  Placid's  lamb-like  conduct  but  a  few 
days  ago:  but  what  is  your  anecdote,  Mr. 
Context?  Placid  will  be  glad  of  it  for  his 
quiver,  I  dare  say." 

''  Yes,  yes,  you  hear  every  thing — ^you  are 
a  woman's  almanack.  What  is  my  anecdote  ? 
simply  this:— old  Stnbbs,  you  know,  was  as 
rich  as  a  Jew,  and  he  married  the  present 
Widow  Stubbs  quite  out  of  hand  as  it  were, 
nobody  could  tell  how  or  why.  Did  you  ever 
hear  his  reason  7" 

''No,  no,  how  was  it?" 

''  The  old  fellow  was  lying  in  bed  one  night 
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wkfe  awake^  and  imy  wmtmtf  m  Ida 
aoaMlhiiiff  oc  olliar  tkff^  waa  tlialwaa  piMaiaK 
tlia  aYariooaa  old  Sod — poliapa  he  kad  loa 
a  pennyi  or  dropped  hia  ksee-*lNidle :  liowcfcr 
tlial  might  ba»  ha  coald  not  aleepy  aad  ao^  fib 
Fiankfin,  he  jvasped  oat  of  had    m  pra 
mmimrmKbmif   and  walked  op  and  doim  die 
RMMD.    Whilal  thua  padng,  a  aodden  Ifcwight 
flaehed  into  hia  emptj  noddle,  and  he   re- 
eoived  to  he  married*     How   each   an    idea 
coald  get  into  the  head  of  a  hean-olalk  like 
hiii,  it  ia  difficolt  to  lay.    There  it  ntsck. 
howe?er,  and  the  next  mocaii^  he  a«t  nboat 
finding  ■omebody   he  thooU   like   to    Imte. 
The  fiiat  pemon  he  thought  of  waa  hia  nenl&on. 
hut  ahe  wonld  have  nothing  to  say  to  Inm; 
then  he  tried  hia  housekeeper,  hot  ebe  knew 
him  too  weD ;  and  thaa  forced  out  of  his  owr 
hooiOy  the  heeotted  old  idiot  went 
aboat  offering  hia  n^y  carcass  Car  a  pi 
'  Cat's  meat,  cat's  meat ! '  sbonhi  haive  beei. 
shouted  befoie  him* 
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Hare  lickler  bunt  out  in  'imHalion  of  a 
bslliid^siiiger  :-* 


'^  Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  I  cry— 
Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  who  'U  come  and  huy  t 
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**  Hold  your  toagoe,  you  noky  Tagabond ; 
or  if  yoa  wiH  siiig,  sing  to  the  purpose ;"  and 
hegrualed  oui— « 

'^  Stinking  fish,  stinking  fish,  stinking  fish,  I  ay/' 

''  An  azoellent  emeudatioa,  old  cynic— take 
a  glaw  of  port  to  put  your  throat  in  tune 
again/'  said  his  Lordship. 

**  I  'm  afraid,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Context's 
oigaa  is  past  that  remedy.  I  had  no  idea 
yon  could  'discourse  such  excellent  ntusic/'^ 
said  Mr.  Pugh. 

*^  Hadn't  yon,  indeed,  Mr.  Pugh  ?— -but  you 

must  remember  I  have  not  my  palate  buttered 

as  yonrs  is.    But  to  go  on-^-and  yon.  Tickler, 

keep  your  gibing  and  jesting  to  yourselfy  will 

you  ?— -4t  may  do  all  very  well  for  simpering 
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Misses  and  antiquated  virgins,  to  have  a  fellow 
piping  like  a  bullfinch,  but  it  is  not  for  manly 
society. — ^Well,  Stubbs  went  about  for  the  best 
part  of  a  week,  and  the  more  difficulties  be 
met  with,  the  more  obstinate  the  old  mole 
became.  At  last  he  pounced  upon  Miss  Dobbs 
the  milliner.  '  Miss  Dobbs !  Miss  Dobbs !'  be 
said,  '  I  want  you.'—'  To  make  you  some 
shirts.  Sir?  I  shall  be  very  happy.' — *  No,  no, 
I  want  you.' — '  Want  me  ? — ^what  do  you  want 
with  me,  Sir?'— 'Why,  I  want  you.'— '  Oh 
Lord,  what  do  you  mean — ^what  are  you  think- 
ing of  ?'—' Why,  I  want  a  wife/— 'A wife! 
no,  no, — ^well,  I  will  be  your  wife,  if  you  will 
let  a  bag  of  gold  lie  between  us,  Mr.  Stubbs.' 
— *  Agreed,  there  's  my  thumb*  Set  about 
making  your  dress — I  am  quite  ready;'  and 
off  marched  the  dotard.  The  milliner  was  as 
good  as  her  word,  and  the  blear-eyed  old 
idiot  actually  slept  with  his  ill*gotten  wealth 
and  his  wife." 
"  Truly/'  said^Pladd,  "  I  thank  you-yoa 
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have  been  at  the  pains  of  conjuring  up  a 
pretty  fable,  but  it  will  answer  my  purpose; 
the  bag-bride  is  not  a  bad  idea." 

'*  What  absurd  fools  men  make  of  them- 
selves in  marrying !"  said  Pugh.  '^  Your  tale 
reminds  me  of  a  jeu  tTesprit  I  have  seen 
somewhere  of  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Gould,  who  married  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and,  in 
the  triumph  of  his  senility,  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  friend  of  his,  ending — 

*  So  you  see,  my  dear  Sir,  though  I  'm  eighty  yean  old, 
A  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  lote  with  old  Gould.' 

The  answer  was  pertinent  and  pretty : 


'  A  girl  of  eighteen  may  love  gold,  it  is  true. 
But  beliere  me,  dear  Sir,  it  is  gold  without  U.'  " 


"  Just  so— very  good ;  how  the  withered 
anatomy  must  have  writhed  under  his  friend's 
witticism.     But,  really,  when  men  give  them- 
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aelTes  oyer  to  the  deTices  of  w>maiit  away 
goes  wisdom  aad  refleetion»  end  the  granfit 
and  Btaidest 

*  Play  such  pianks  before  high  Heaven, 
As  make  the  aageh  weep.' 

We  Bachelors  are  luckily  exempt  fiom  makii^ 
such  abisurd  exhibitions  of  ourselTes." 

'*  Gendemeiiy  gentlemen,  the  '  good  wine ' 
slumbers.  Mr.  Tickleri  pray  keep  your  uor 
mediate  neighbours  in  play,  and  let  Bachelois' 
Hall  lose  none  of  ils  credit.  We,  gentlemePi 
the  favoured  sons  of  earth,  who  sip  her  sweets^ 
and  leave  the  dregs  for  the  million,  should 
show  we  deserve  the  distinction.  Fill  highi 
my  friends — drink  deep ;  '  life  let  us  chensb/ 
and  toast  our  noble  selves : 

'  The  Old  Bachelors  —  May  their  shadows 
never  be  less  !  * 

"  Ay,''  answers  Context,  setting  down  te 
empty  glass;    ^'who    so   fit  to  enjoy  HSf^ 
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Uesangs  ?  We  waste  not  our  vital  juices,  nor 
doll  our  brains  for  that  whirligig — ^woman. 
Tickler,  let  us  hare  a  scwgt  man.  You  have 
mettle  in  you,  and  would  be  a  good  fellow 
if  you  let  go  the  apron-string :  as  long  as  you 
hang  by  that,  I  have  no  hope  of  you.  Drink, 
man,  and  don't  sit  sippering  like  a  boy;  a 
couple  of  bottles  will  fill  your  heart  with  some- 
thing better  than  spoon-meat  and  fiddle-faddle. 
Drink,  man,  and  sii^.'' 

^*  Come,  Tickler,  you  hear  the  old  railer : 
quiet  him,  empty  your  glass  and  sing  your 
song:  Pugh  is  dying  to  be  at  the  side  of 
some  of  his  innocents,  and  looks  as  disconso* 
late  as  the  hero  of  a  pastoral." 

^'  Yes,"  answered  Tickler,  **  it  is  pleasant 
to  sit  on  shore,  and  hear  the  dash  of  the  wave 
and  the  roar  of  the  tempest  But  man  may 
enjoy  the  society  of  woman  without  running 
the  risk  of  mairiage.  The  misanthropy  of 
Mn  Context  makes  him  shut  his  eyes  to 
this.'' 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sing— sing.  Spare  us 
your  apology  for  coddling." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;"  and  with  considerable 
taste  and  executioup  he  sings  the  exquisite 
lyric  of  "  Rare  Old  Ben  :'•— 

<'  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Ohy  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I  'U  not  look  for  wine : 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine." 

Whilst  Tickler  was  thus  tickling  the  esn 
of  his  listeners.  Context  fidgeted  on  bis  chair, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  elevated  his  ey^ 
brows,  and  went  through  all  the  phases  of 
contemptuous  expression,  and,  as  soon  as  ke 
had  finished,  roared  out — 

**  Drink  to-day,  and  drown  all  sorrow, 
You  shall  perhaps  not  do  it  to-morrow ; 
Best  while  you  have  it,  use  your  breath — 
There  is  no  drinking  after  death. 
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'*  Wine  wakes  the  heart  up,  wakes  the  wit, 
Tliere  is  no  cure  'gainst  age  but  it : 
It  helps  the  head-achy  cough,  and  pttsic, 
And  is  for  all  diseases  physic. 

**  Then  let  us  swill,  boys — for  our  health 
Who  drinks,  well  lo?es  the  commonwealth ; 
And  he  that  will  to  bed  go  sober. 
Falls  with  the  leaf  still  in  October.*' 

*'  That 's  the  song,"  he  continued  :  ** '  drink  to 
me  with  thine  eye,'  indeed — 

*  Put  your  finger  in  your  eye, 
Ciy,  boy,  cry !" 

•*Why  don't  you  sing  sense.  Tickler  ? — of  what 
earthly  use  to  drink  a  kiss?  What  say  you, 
Placid  ?  which  is  the  song,  mine  or  Tickler's  ? 
what  say  yon,  Pugh,  eh  ?" 

*'  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  is  a  song  of  sense — 
Mr.  Tickler's  is  a  song  of  sentiment ;  and  that 
voice  of  yonrs  is  a  strange  concord  of  sounds, 
but  you  roared  it  ont  right  manfnlly." 

*'  Roteed  it  ont,  did  I  ?  O,  yes,  '  Til  roar  you 
like  any  nightingale  ! '  who  cares  for  the  music, 
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prty  ? — give  mm  tlie  tenie  of  a  Aiiig— ^  ny 
Loidr 

''Jut  to— uid  joan  oosMt  to  the  poat; 
tbe  Mieophftgiis  is  at  your  elbow,  tad  yoor  bot- 
tle is  in  your  way.** 

''lliank  you;  but  can  any  of  yoa  tdl  mt 
wbat  is  the  pieciae  diffeieooe  between  a 
bachelor  and  a  manied  man?  AatothewnwMi, 
she  is  not  worth  thinking  of.  What  asakes  ths 
diflerenoe  between  Bachelois  thesMtlfCs? 
Here  aie  five  of  as— and 

•  Five  brave  boys  we  be;* 

and  111  bet  a  guinea  that  eaeh  of  ua  eatertaiBi 
<^iinions  of  his  own,  as  to  that  plagne  of  the 
worid — ^wooian.    What  think  yoa,  my  Leid?** 
'<  Brieey  this— that 

'  Woman  is  at  beart  a  lake !' 

and  necessarily  so,  from  her  want  of  chaiacisr 
and  fixed  principles.  This  want  makes  dw 
enjoyment  of  sense  omnipotent ;  Tanity  comes 
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to  the  aid  of  the  wooer :  her  lore  of  self,  her 
passion  for  admiration,  lays  her  open  to  attack, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that 

**  She  is  a  woman — tfatiefore  to  be  won !" 

Thus  we  see  that  moralists  and  philosophers, 
who  have  analysed  human  nature,  have  in 
general  spoken  slightingly  of  woman — ^that 
poets  whose  quick  perception  enable  them  to 
seize  upon  character,  hare  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage in  many  instances ;  whilst  men  of  the 
world,  who  aim  at  being  neither  poets  nor  phi- 
losophers, find  the  truth  of  their  remarks  in 
every  day's  experience.'' 

**  But,  my  Lord,"  said  Tickler,  '•  are  we  to 
take  the  writings  or  the  actions  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  as  the  true  indices  of  their 
ofMuion  of  woman  ?  Pope  had  his  Blount — 
Swift  his  Stella  and  Vanessa, — and  few  phi- 
losophers but  who  have  shown  pretty  plainly 
that  woman  gorem^  them  more  or  less.  I 
do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  cases  abore 
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nouotd  ftie  cmm  of  impropnety,  b«i  iw^f 
llut  wbao  Pope  Mieftod  chat 

**  Most  wooMB  iMft  DO  chvKttr  mt  all ;" 

he  wmft  tied  down  under  the  infloence  of  a 
woman*  and  displayed  a  degree  of  sobjectioD 
widely  at  Tariance  with  hit  iiUra  $crtpta.^ 

**  Pope  and  Swift  were  the  Tictimt  of 
habit — for  the  rest,  no  philosophy  can  hinds 
man  from  yielding  to  the  impolaiTe  current  of 
desire  ;  but  though  it  cannot  do  this,  it  enahiei 
a  man  to  see  that  the  object  of  his  desires  is  t 
weak  creature  ;  and  althoi^  his  animal  sense 
yields,  his  judgment  records  its  triomph — 


*  He  dostt,  yet  fsi 
He  d<wbUy  yet  fondly  loves !' 


**  WeU.  come— an  end  to  reasoM«  mA  dis^ 
puution.  Here 's  to  the  memoiy  of  pools  and 
philosophers — *  the  lights  of  the  world :'  m* 
tionally  they  knew  women  to  be  m  fiMiy  bs^ 
gage,— physically  they  were  fihhy  themeelves-* 
that  is,  they  weie  philoeophk  sailyisi   half 
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htir  goats.  What  smy  yov,  Ttdlerr*  ad^ed 
Context.  **  Empty  your  glass  before  yoa 
speaky  to  pnt  some  life  into  yon.** 

'*  I  say,  in  opposition  to  his  Lordship,  that 
woman  has  a  character." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  pray?"  grumbled 
the  cynic — "  how  do  yon  know  that  ? — resolve 
mc  that.  Sir — how  do  you  know  it  ?" 

*•  I  know  from  very  intimate  acquaintance — 
from  close  familiarity.  They  have  a  character, 
and  they  know  it/' 

"  Do  they  ? — ^humph  !  and  what  sort  of  a  one 

do  you  call  it  V 

"  Weak  and  changeable,  and  varying  if  in- 
dulged." 

''Ah  !  then  you  esteem  yourself  a  philosopher 
in  a  small  way,  I  suppose,  and  of  course  you 
nefer  indulge  them— not  you ;  but  you  flatter 
them,  play  pretty  and  modest  with  them,  and 
so  reckon  yourself  a  liice  fellow.  Is  it  not  so, 
my  Lord?  We  all  know  what  Tickler  is — a 
man  half  made  up — having  no  more  heart  within 
vol..  II.  H 
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himthaa  a  pea-ben,  and  for  ever  peck— peck  at 
the  grains  of  com  lying  scattered  about,  but 
never  daring  to  fly  to  the  sheaf/' 

'^  Ha  !  ha !  you  are  cutting.  Context — sharp, 
Tery  sharp.  We  know  Tickler  to  be  a  safe  lady  8 
man — one  who  may  be  entrusted  with  many 
delicate  offices  that  I  would  not  undertake  on 
any  account." 

**  No,  because  your  Lordship  would  lose 
your  character — that  is,  supposing  you  had  one 
like  my  own." 

'*  The  difference  between  you,"  said  Placid, 
•'  is  this : — you,  Tickler,  are  a  utility— you  arc 
useful  to  the  sex  in  a  variety  of  ways — a  kind  of 
patent  automaton  waiter : — his  Lordship  serves 
himself.  He  finds  woman  a  creature  of  his  mW, 
— ^you  are  the  slave  of  Aer  will :  neither  of  yoa 
are  very  wise,  perhaps,  but  de  gustibus  non  est 
dfsputandnm.** 

*'  And  pray,  what  think  you,  my  boy  ?•— you 
who  have>  been  holding  out  matrimonial  signals, 
and  firing  guns  of  distress  for  twenty-  yean. 
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Ah,  Placid !  you  are  a  capital  shot — you 
wound  at  both  ends,  man,  and  yet  never  bring 
down  your  bird." 

**  Oh,  that  is  because  I  overcharge,  ram  in 
too  much  ammunition,  and  so  the  recoil  knocks 
me  over." 

'^  You  seem  to  me  more  like  a  donkey  knock- 
ing at  a  thorn-hedge — the  beast  might  get 
through  easily  enough  if  it  went  head-foremost, 
but  it  prefers  fighting  backwards.  Why  don't 
you  do  as  Hilarion  did,  and  so  make  your  ass 
give  over  kicking  ? — But  what  think  ye  of  the 
sex? 

"  Think  of  it  ? — why,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  folly 
altogether." 

*'  O,  rare  philosopher !  what  a  *  labor  inep- 
tiarum  '  is  yours !  O,  most  wise  Placid !  well 
has  it  been  said,  '  Some  men  are  born  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them.'  As  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  we  may  say — '  Some  men  are  bom 
fods,  some  achieve  folly,  and  some  have  folly 
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thrust  upon  them  ;'  lor  according  to  your  own 
accoont  you  are  a  fool  in  every  sense — ^ha !  ha! 
80  you  think  women  are  fools  all  together,  and 
yet  you  have  hunted  after  them  like  a  sleuth- 
hound:  truly,  you  have  made  a  woodeiAil 
discovery,  and  I  quite  agree  with  you.  0, 
most  sapient  Placid  !  yon  rise  in  my  estimatioo. 
Let  me  drink  your  health— hah !  the  bottle  is 
empty — ^pass  yours  over — I'll  not  uncoik  till 
after  coffee.  Pngh,  my  good  fellow,  what  are 
you  hnm-dnmiming  about  ? — thinking  of  mar- 
rying and  the  horn-book,  eh !  Coffee— that's 
right — my  Lord,  as  mistress  of  the  cupSt  I  will 
trouble/' 

''Who  was  it  that  said  *the  tea-table  is  the 
empire  of  woman?*"  asked  his  Loidship* 
"  Pray.  Tickler,  wield  her  sceptre,  and  open 
vour '  Scandalous  Chronicle '  for  our  edification. 
I  am  wofuUy  in  want  of  a  comfortable  '  Flir* 
tation,'  which  amongst  your  intimates  offtra  the 
fairest  chance  of  success/' 

*'  No,  no,  my  Lord  ;  '  vigil  ti  sanctu$ '  il  taj 
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wttfchword ;  why,  I  should  be  utterly  and  irre- 
trieyably  ixuned  if  I  gave  you  an  introdaction ; 
Pugh  is  my  man-^he  is  my  jackall.  How  do  you 
get  on  with  Mrs.  Mountain,  Pngh  ? — she  says 
you  are  a  charming  man ;  but  she  looks  a  Uttle 
quizzical.  I  squired  her  home  from  the  theatre 
the  other  night,  and  was  going  in  when  she 
said,  'Oh,  I  shall  be  quite  delighted — Mr. 
Pugh  is  within,  I  dare  say,  waiting  for  his 
supper.'  The  coolness  with  which  she  made 
the  remaik,  quite  amused  me,  and  I  left  your 
supper  and  your  tUt-irteitJ^ 

^  There  it  is,  there  it  is/'  muttered  Context, 
whilst  devouring  his  bread  and  butter.  *^  Mrs. 
Mountain  and  her  suppers — ^very  nice,  eh, 
Pugh!  what,  man,  cheer  up!  there *s  worse 
love  than  that  of  '  beef  and  mutton.' " 

**  Why,  Mr.  Context,  you  know  one  must  be 
occupied  with  doing  something,  and  eating  is 
no  bad  thing." 

'^Granted,  Mr.  Pugh,  granted!  hal  ha! 
my  Lord,  not  a  bad  idea  that  of  Mrs.  Moun- 
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tain^me  and  my  doggie.  Why,  P^igh,  if  you 
don't  mind  yon  will  be  overdone.  I  was  caught 
this  Tery  morning  by  that  Bess  of  Bedlam— 

Miss  H ,  that  abominable  piece  of  womaiH 

hood,  at  the  pastry-cook's;  and  afteraworU 
of  grimaces,  she  managed  to  tell  me  '  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Pugb,  was  to  sup  with  her ; '  and  I 
found  she  was  buying  cakes  and  comfits  for 
you.  I  hope  you  will  find  them  nice;  yoo 
merit  something  for  going  near  so  curioos  a 
piece  of  mechanism.  Her  poor  brother,  the 
Captain,  had  some  capital  Port ;  do  you  know 
if  it  is  all  finished,  my  dainty  bird,  as  I 
suppose  you  wet  your  whistle  now  and  then^ 
eh?" 

''  Hah  !  hah  !  hah !  hah  !  Pugh  is  a  modest 
fellow !  don't  overdo  him.  Context.  Ho !  ho ! 
Tickler,  what  now  ?  going  ?— Can't  allow  it, 
my  dear  Sir." 

"  Let  him  go,  my  Lord,  for  the  sake  of 
fans  and  farthingales,  bows  and  furbelowsi 
pins  and  pocket-hankerchiefs.     His  half-bottle 
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is  dranky  his  song  is  sung,  his  tale  is  told ;  and 
so  fare  thee  well,  thou  man  of  scents  and 
snailes." 

*^  A  fair  good  night,  gentlemen.  Context,  I 
dine  with  you  to-morrow,  to  meet  the  May- 
flowers." 

Exit  Mr.  Tickler. 

''What  a  curious  fellow  Tickler  is!"  said 
Placid ;  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  a 
better-hearted  fellow  I  believe  does  not  exist. 
What  a  pity  he  is  ever  fidgeting  about  pet- 
ticoats. What  he  finds  to  amuse  him  I  can't 
tell." 

''Yes,  Tickler  is  a  nondescript;  he  would 
make  an  excellent  chief-eunuch  to  Mahmoud. 
Setting  aside  his  fiddle-faddle  and  what  he 
calls  the  proprieties,  he  is  a  good-humoured 
man,  and  one  of  the  strictest  honour.  I  have 
a  great  regard  for  him." 

"  Well  you  may,  my  Lord — Tickler  is  a 
better  kind  of  woman — a  sort  of  hybrid,  and 
quite  harmless.     I  like  the  fellow  well  enough. 
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—be  does  to  laugh  «t,  and  has  nothing  meu 
about  him.  However,  we  are  well  rid  of  him 
with  his  eternal  prate  about  the  'diTioitics,' 
and  his  Cape-and-water.  What  are  you  souf- 
.fliog  about,  Pugh  t " 

''Thinking  of  going,  Mr.  Cootexf* 

'*No  such   thii^:— what,   you  want  Miss 

H 's  cakes  and  comfits !    Not  yet,  my  boy  ; 

a  couple  of  stiff  glasses  of  brandy  punch,  and 
then  go  as  soon  as  you  like.  What,  man !  she 
will  keep :  and  if  you  don't  go  property  piimed, 
you  are  undone.  There  was  a  *  devilish  mercy 
in  her  eye  this  morning." 

"  You  don't  say  so." 

"  We  can't  part  with  you  yet,  Mr.  Pugh, 
by  any  means — our  partU  quarree  will  be  qwilt 
by  your  absence.  Context,  will  you  take  the 
bowl  ? " 

"Even  so,  my  Lord.  Sit  still,  Pugh,  I  say,  or 
the  Baron's  quart  is  your  doom,  and  the  foot- 
men shall  carry  you  to  Miss  H 's  door,  and 

there  leave  you.    Come,  my  Lord,  all  ready; 
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set  U0  off  with  a  song.      None  of  Tickler's 
whispering  about  drinking  eyes,  if  you  please." 
**  Very  well :  join  chorus,  gentlemen. 

'  Cheerily,  cheerily,  push  round  the  bowl. 
Merry  are  we  men,  who  drink ; 
A  dullard  is  he,  and  a  man  without  soul, 
Who  stands  in  the  way  of  good  drink. 
Chorus : —  Then  drink,  boys,  drink. 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  woman's  bright  eyes 

Are  brightest  when  we  drink ; 
Her  charms  are  unknown  to  the  laggard  that  flies 
From  the  bowl  that  invites  us  to  drink. 
Chorus  : —  Then  drink,  boys,  drink. 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  beauty  ne'er  warms 

Till  the  heart  is  filled  with  drink ; 
Fill  high,  then,  fill  high,  for  the  loveliest  arms 
Will  open  to  him  that  can  drink. 
Chorus : —  Then  drink,  boys,  drink.' 

**  Bravo !  the  right  sort :  a  good  song  is 
worth  a  bushel  of  pennies.  Placid,  how  like 
you  my  manufacture  ?  '* 

**  Excellent ;  Democritus  would  have  rolled 
his  tub  merrily  with  you  for  his  cup-bearer. 
It  is  a  delightful  thing,  Context,  to  see  that 
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iron  visage  of  yours  hanging  over  a  bowl  of 
punch;  your  cynical  cast  of  eye  evaporates 
with  the  steam,  and  you  begin  to  twinkle 
like  a  good-humoured  fellow.  Pugh,  try  your 
hand  at  a  song ;  warble  forth  one  of  yoor 
sweetest  chamber-ditties,  so  as  to  afford  bread 
to  his  Lordship's  sack." 

"  Never  sing.  Placid,  never  sing — spoils  the 


voice." 


''  Spoils  the  voice,  you  owl !  whether  is  it 
you  or  the  cat  that  disturbs  Mrs.  Mountain's 
servants  afler  supper?  Eh?  Sing,  tazn: 
show  your  mettle :  strike  up  '  My  Nannie,  Oh  T 
or  some  other  maiden  effusion." 

"  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must  : 

'  Women  are  pretty  playthings, 
And  gentle  as  the  dove/  " 

Here  Context  growls  in 

'<  When  hanging  by  their  apron-strings. 
And  talking  of  their  love.^ 

"That  won't  do,   Mr.    Pugh;     something 
more  to  the  purpose,  man,  than  '  playthings/' 
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Nay,  if  you  won't  listen  to  my  song,  sing 
one  of  your  own,  Mr.  Context.'' 

*'  Sing  one  of   my  own ! — very  well,   Mr. 

Pugh ;  and  see  you  sing  it  for  Miss  H , 

as  the  price  of  her  comfito : — 

'  Woman  is  a  nuisance,  deny  it  who  can, 
The  curse  of  the  world,  and  the  torment  of  man— 
The  cause  of  all  sin,  and  the  cause  of  all  woe. 
Sent  up  with  a  brief  from  the  kingdom  below — 
Below,  below. 
From  the  kingdom  below. 

Her  arts  and  her  wiles,  her  tricks  and  her  snares, 
Are  springs  to  catch  the  woodcocks  and  hares ; 
Mr.  Pugh  is  the  clerk ;  and  I  think  but  so-so 
Of  clerk  and  of  lawyer,  sent  up  from  below — 
Below,  below ;    . 
The  lawyer  sent  up  from  the  kingdom  below.' " 
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SECOND    GATHERING. 


Mr.  Tiffany,  the  Fintcal  Old  Backthr. 
Mr.  H0G8FLE8R,  Me  FUthy  Bachelt^. 
Mr.  Touchwood,  tke  Popping  Bachel(fr. 
Mr.  Dimity,  the  RtHgiiHis  Bachehr. 
Mr.  G-iKTLE,  ike  Bask/ml  Backehr. 

«  It  's  all  HODBenBe  talking  aboat  it,  Tiffany, 
said    Mr.    Hogsflesh—"  downright   nonsense. 
I  'm  «  &r  more  captivating  man  tban  you ;  and 
what  businefls  you  have  with  me  or  my  neck- 
cloth, I  can't,  for  the  blood  of  me,  sec.*' 
"  Well — ^but  I  appeal  to  Uie  gentlemen  pre- 
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sent,  whether  you  are  a  likely  man  to  please  a 
woman.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hogafleah  acknow- 
ledges that  his  '  toilet,'  his  change  of  raiment 
is  as  follows : — ^you  must  all  have  seen  how  he 
varies   in  balk — one  week  looking  thin  and 
scraggy,  and  then  gradually  swelling  out,  like 
the  frog  in  the  fable,  till  his  coat  looks  ready 
to  burst.    The  solution  of  this  phenomena  is 
not  less  ridiculous   than  strange.    He   never 
changes  his  linen  as  long  as  he  can  possibly 
find  room  for  a  new  layer — shirt  above  shirt, 
layer  above  layer — and  so  with  his  cravat, — ^his 
neck  looking  like  that  of  a  crane  one  day,  and 
that  of  a  |Mg  in  a  few  days  after.    Now  I  ask 
any   reasonable  man,  can  it  be  possible  for 
woman  to  come  near  him,  or  touch  him  with 
any  thing  but  a  pair  of  tongs? — ^ratber  is  he  not 
a  public  nuisance  ?" 

*^  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  his  washerwoman/' 
whispers  Mr.  Gentle ;  '^  only  to  think  of  a  man 
being  cased  up  like  a  mummy  in  dirty  shirts — 
1  know  what  my  sister  would  say  to  it." 


''  Like  eiioi^,  Mr.  G«title*-l»t  I  *fe  ao 
Micr  to  serve  ei  my  ostler ;  bot  look  ei  Ttf- 
fany — there  be  lits :  did  ever  moy  mmn  lee  eo 
oomplete  a  nuUiner*!  doll  ?  What  an  abend 
figaie  of  a  aiaA»  hara^  bkwd  and  bones,  aad 
marrow  within  him !  I  'U  ondertake  to  carve  as 
decent  a  man  oat  of  the  first  forked  radish  I 
find.  Why,  he  is  for  all  the  worid  like  a  piece  of 
paff  paste  !  Let  me  get  hold  of  yon.  Tiflaay, 
to  see  whether  yoa  will  cramble  into  pieces." 

**  Uands  off,  hands  off,  yoa  bearish  fellow ; 
yoo  have  mined  my  epaulette.'* 

*'  Rained  it,  indeed — to  think  of  a  man  facing 
made  op  of  starch  and  backram — how  I  sboohi 
like  to  uncase  you." 

A  general  laugh  followed;  Mr.  Hogsflesh 
— argmmtififtm  ad  komimem. 

**  Still,  Mr.  Hogsflesh,  yoo  most  acknow- 
ledge that  the  operation  woold  be  lem  ofienstre 
than  in  your  own  case/' 

*'  Offensive,  Mr*  Dimity  \  how  mean  yoo  by 
that.  Sir  ?    Don*t  look  serious.  Sir,  and  answer 
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me    from  the    Proverbs.     How  mean  you  by 
offensive?" 

''  Mr.  Hogsflesby  no  quarrellingr,  there 's  a  good 
fellow.  Mr.  Dimity's  meaning  is  plain  enough," 
said  Touchwood.  **  Smoke  your  pipe  in  peace, 
and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  bickering  with 
Tiflkny.  You  never  come  together  but  you 
squabble  about  your  personal  appearances." 

**  I  squabble !  I  should  never  squabble  with 
the  man,  if  he  would  mind  his  own  affairs." 

^'  It  is  because  you  always  choose  to  deposit 
yourself  next  to  me,  Mr.  Hogsflesh;  and  so 
between  your  smoking,  drinking,  swearing, 
and  accumulation  of  shirts  and  other  matters, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  alluding  to  it,  I  am 
scented  for  a  week  afterwards — Faugh  !" 

"  Oh,  if  that 's  the  ground  of  your  snarling, 
I  can  speedily  remedy  it:  the  relief  will  be 
mutual,  I  assure  you )  the  difference  between  a 
civet*cat  and  a  pole*cat  is  no  great  matter." 

**  There  now,  shake  hands  before  you  part ; 
and  here  in  good  time  is  our  *  feed/    Oeatle- 
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men  all,  gmther  found — deviUed  taikey,  Welsh 
nbbits,  salted  herrings,  &c.  Sur." 

**  I  never  could  understand  how  people  can 
eat  suppers— I  dare  not  touch  a  bit,  thank 
you,  ToQchwood, — I  should  have  the  nightmare 
to  a  certainty/' 

*'  What,  you  are  afiaid,  I  suppose,**  answered 
Hogsflesh,  "  of  having  wicked  dreams,  Dimity  ? 
Well,  I  honour  your  conscientious  scruples. 
High  living  might  prove  too  much  for  you. 
Mortify  yourself  therefore.  Touchwood,  III 
trouble  you  for  a  '  devilled  thigh  *  and  the 
tankard.    Thank  you.*' 

"  Tiflany,  what  say  you — a  crust  and  a  glass 
of  wine?  Help  yourself,  pray!  Gentle— a 
red  herring?" 

''If you  please;  my  sister  thinks  they  don't 
do  very  well  for  me,  though." 

''  Damn  your  sister !  I  beg  paidon— but  you 
put  me  out  of  all  patience  with  that  eternal  sister 
of  yours/'  said  Hogsflesh ;  "  why  didn't  you  get 
married — wouldn't  your  sister  let  you  ?  " 
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"OJ^,  don't  swear,  Hoggfleab — don't  swear 
— it  is  a  dreadful  habit  you  have,  and  despe- 
rately wicked." 

''Almost  as  bad  as  his  habit-shirt,'*  ia- 
voluntarily  mutters  Tiffany. 

''  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Tiffimy,  if  I  hear  you 
say  another  word  about  my  shirts,  I  *ll  be  level 
with  you,  depend  upon  it.*' 

''  Hollo  !  at  it  again — I  really  must  exclude 
one  of  you  gentlemen  from  my  $jfmpasia.  What  a 
pro&nation  it  is,  gentlemen^  of  the  rights  of  the 
household  gods.  Mr.  Tiffany,  in  this  case  you 
^re  decidedly  in  fault.  Pray  apologise  to  Mr. 
Ho^flesh — and,  for  the  sake  of  our  digestious, 
let  us  laugh  together  like  brethreu." 

*'  No»  no,  no.  Touchwood — no  apology  if  you 
please — any  thing  but  that.  Hogsflesh  is  a 
nuisance,  deny  it  who  can." 

''You  are " 

*'  Hold,  hold,  hold.  Gentlemen,  permit  me, 
fts  your  host,  to  pacify  this  unseemly  and  most 
untimely  angry  disputation." 


'*  For  the  Mke  of  charitj,"  exdaiaed 
mity,  **  kt  Qt  dwell  together  in  pesce.** 

The  two  ineeittrd  Bacbelon*  howetei»  ntmei 
to  be  quieted.  Hogsfierii  grew  fiinova — li&iij 
•eolded  like  en  mpplefioman ;  end  after  a  Terj 
lengthy  altercation,  and  many  faarah  woids 
•poken,  and  bitter  epithets  applied,  the  latter 
left  the  houie,  vituperating  nnclean  habits  and 
nnclean  persons,  and  vowing  that  he  wiQ 
viAit  no  mote  a  Bachelor's  HalL  If  he  conU 
swear,  he  woold  have  done  so ;  but  the  Finictl 
Bschelor  never  swears^it  would  be  utterly  out 
of  character.  His  vow  of  abstinence  from  Mr. 
Touchwood*s  reunions  amount  to  nothing :  it  has 
been  made  a  hundred  times,  and  broken  ss 
often. 

His  departure  put  things  to  fights :  the 
drumsticks^  herrings,  and  cheese,  are  liberaDv 
partaken  of;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  brandy, 
rum,  and  gin,  tobacco  and  cigars,  hot  water 
and  sugar,  give  token  that  a  carouse  or  a 
"  booce  '*  was  at  hand* 
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*'  Come,  Mr.  Dimity,  charge  your  '  doo- 
deen/  and  settle  yourself  in  the  *  ingle  neuk ;' 
your  patriarchal  appearance  and  grave  de- 
meanour fit  you  for  acting  as  father  of  the 
fisast.  It  was  from  that  chair  my  reputed 
father,  that  jolly  old  man,  chirruped  many  a 
merry  song,  and  gave  birth  to  many  an  exceU 
lent  joke." 

"  Well,  very  well ;  only  you  know  I  am  a 
man  remarkable  rather  for  quietude,  than  for 
stirring  up  mirth." 

*'Oh,  never  mind  that — you'll  fill  it  very 
respectably.  Hogsflesh,  have  you  mixed  ? 
Gentle,  what  are  you  about?" 

''Just  thinking  whether  I  shall  smoke  or 
not — it  is  a  filthy  habit,  but " 

''  A  pleasant  and  social  one.  Wit  and 
wisdom  are  engendered  by  tobacco.  Is  the 
poet*s  hack  dull  and  stumbling,  whiff— whiff — 
and  in  the  curls  of  the  smoke  he  finds  food  for 
imagination ; — ^is  the  metaphysician  gravelled  by 
a  Proposition,  a  pipe  solves  the  riddle.    Hobbes 
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I  believe  it  was  that  had  a  hat  made  with  a 
broad  flap  in  fnmt,  and  a  hole  threugh  it  in 
which  he  rested  his  pipe ;  and  many  learned 
civilians  and  divines  have  patitmiied  the  pipe. 
Yov  m%y  sooioke^  therefore,  with  a  safe  con- 
scieaoe :  as  to- its  being  a  filthy  habit,  womeo 
call  it  so-rbut  their  idea  of  things  does  not 
interfere  with  us.  So  smoke,  and  be  soeis- 
ble." 

'*  Well,  1  will-— I  often  argue  witii  my  sister 
to  that  effect,  and  tell  her  it  would  give  an  sir 
of  snugness  and  comfort  to  our  evenings  if  I 
smoked.  She  won't  hear  of  it,  however.  I 
certainly  think  as  you  think  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore*  as  I  am  at  Bachelors'  Hall,  t 
mil  smoke.     Where  's  the  spittoon  ? " 

Pray,  Mr.  Touchwood,  "asked  Mr.  Dimityi 

can  you  resolve  me  a  point  I  have  had 
preying  upon  my  mind  for  some  time?  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  of  the  sex,  and  jos 
say  you  have,  so  perhaps  you  ate  more  skilM 
than  I  am." 
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'^  Let  ne  hear  what  it  is,  Sir/' 

'<  You  know  ray  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Tobini 
don*i  you  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  very  well." 

*^  Well,  you  must  know  that  for  some  time 
back  she  has  been  in  a  sad  taking,  and  f  am 
getting  uncomfortable.  Now  this  is  amongst 
ourselves  you  know,  gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
alternately  puflBng  and  speaking — ''quite 
am<mgst  ourselves,  you  understand." 

*^  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure." 

''  Well,  you  see,  thus  it  is : — ^about  a  fort- 
night ago,  after  coming  home  from  the  club, 
we  sat  chatting  over  the  fire ;  and  as  I  was  in 
a  melancholy  kind  of  a  way,  we  began  to 
talk  about  death,  and  I  said  that  in  the  ordi-> 
nary  course  of  nature  I  roust  be  removed  soon. 
Well,  this  set  her  a  crying,  for  she  has  a  very 
tender  heart,  and  she  asked  what  would  be- 
come of  her  when  I  was  gone.  I  told  her  I 
had  made  my  will,  and  she  would  find  I  had 
not  foi^tten  her  in  it.     This  made  her  cry 


•o  lo  pttcify  her  I  read  it  to 

aod  wktmmi  her  I  had  left  her  a  haad- 

ia:ty  for  her  faithfal  and  afcctkaiaie 

dvpbrt  of  faadaeaiito  ahe  aaid   ske 
:«d  I  wcaid  sake  her  a  pmeot  of  the  mm 

!•  and  voaU  talk  of  her  after  bt 
aad  «i^t  ny  that  we  had  hen 
t.o  icLcate  together  if  I  aKntnaed  faer  n 
m%  «....  1  dkl  aU  I  coald  to  loothe  aad 
fat^S  her,  and  theo  went  lo  bed.  Ever  ainee, 
b  jvTTer.  «heae^«r  we  are  akioe»  ahe  is  always 
ptTTair::  \\ts  apoo  fmt ;  and  I  really  think  fcr 
b^  peace  of  mad»  and  to  settle  her  virtaoos 
fcra^*«es«  that  I  shall  do  what  she  wiehea  me: 
b«t  ift  IS  leaiU  carinas  Now,  Mr.  Toaeh- 
wood,  as  Toa  say  yoa  know  all  the  ways 
of  waaww.  pray  tell  om  what  I  am  to  asakc 

of  iL" 

**  Make  of  it»  iadeed  1  why,  that  she  is  timd 
of  yoa,  ami  meaas  to  OMke  yoa  ialo  aa  am: 
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depend  upon  it,  the  old  harndaa  has  aometliiiig 
in  the  wind." 

**  Ay,  do  you  think  so  ?  ^liy,  she  cried»  and 
prayed,  and  was  very  tender.  No,  no,  she  is 
afraid  of  her  reputation :  that  is  a  point  women 
are  v^  tender  upon.  \^liy»  I  should  be  kwt 
without  her.  No,  no,  you  must  be  wrong, 
Mr.  Touchwood." 

"  I  am  right,  depend  upon  it.  I  know  the 
sex  well,  and  with  reason.  Havn't  I  been 
accepted  fifty  times!  I  must  know  all  about 
it — and  she  wants  to  cajole  you  out  of  your 
money." 

"  For  my  part/'  said  Hogsflesh,  "  I  Ve  no 
faith  in  your  praying  and  preaching  system. 
Dimity :  it  leads  to  hypocrisy ;  and  this  Mrs. 
Tobin  of  yours  will  play  you  a  dog*s  trick  some 
of  these  days.  What 's  the  use  of  your  preach- 
ments and  meetings,  but  just  to  bring  men  and 
women  together  ?  and  what  happens  when  they 
are  together?  Never  tell  me  that  it  is  any  thing 
good.     I  know  the  sex  too — a  set  of  trapesing, 


lOS 

wickcdi  ftttd  tfcACttCftNM  braigs*    I 

a  iingle  good  woomb.  hmi  I  *f«  kaowtt  pkoty 

of  \md  ones.'* 

«'  Welir  Mid  Mr.  Gatle,  when  nokiag 
mod  nuD-and^wttlier  teemed  to  be  •Iready  dit- 
tttfbiog — **  Well,  gentlemeii  all,  I  kmm  tk 
•ex  too  in  a  way,  and  if  I  had  onade  vp  m 
mind  to  marry,  migbt  have  had  the  tiAoA 
wife  in  the  couilry ;  but  aa  to  yoo,  Mr.  IHmrty, 
and  Mr».  Tobin,  I  do  amnre  yoa  my  mter  hu 
told  me  a  hundred  timea  that  the  waa  aome- 
tbing  not  tery  good,  and  yoo  not  modi  better.* 

**  This  it  a  wicked  generation/*  aighed 
Dimity»  gently  waTing  his  pipe — "  a  wicked 
and  penrene  generation.  Mra.  Tobin  ia  a 
•potlew  woman,  and  how  any  one  can  annuK 
d.flerently,  I  don't  know.  It  ia  painfbl  to 
think  of  the  wickednesa  of  this  generatioa. 
Poor  Mrs.  Tobin— she  was  qnito  right,  I  see.* 

'*  Gentle's  sister  is  a  crabbed,  scandaUtoviaf 
Old  Maid,  and  has  an  ill  word  for  evefy 
body."     At   thia   moment   a   servant  enteit, 
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and  announces  "  ilre  Tobia — aZed  tar  Mr. 
Dimity." 

"  Mr.  Dimity's  carriage  slops  the  way/' 
shouted  Uoo^sflesh.  "  Wbv,  Dimitv,  tou  are 
hen-pecked.  What  an  absurdity — an  old 
woman  coming  to  chnperune  an  old  man  like 
you ! " 

^*  You  are  mistaken,  3Tr.  Hogsflesh,  Mrs. 
Tobin  is  not  an  old  woman — not  more  than 
fifty-five,  and  with  a  constitution  twenty  years 
younger;  and  I  am  only  sixty.  Sir.  Tempe- 
rance and  a  proper  care  of  myself  have  left 
me  a  younger  man  than  many  of  my  juniors 
in  point  of  years.  Good  night,  gentle- 
men ! " 

As  Mr.  Dimity  leaves  the  room,  Hogsflesh 
thunders  after  him  Hector  MacneiFs  song : — 

*^  Come  under  my  plaidy,  the  night 's  gaun  to  fa'/' 

**  Ah,    my   dear    Mrs.    Tobin,"   said    Mr. 
Dimity,   as    she    was    carefully    wrapping    a. 
muffler  round  his  neck,  **  what  a  wicked  man 

VOL.  II.  1 


IM 

if  ytNidar  Mr.  Hogtfcab— a  dmdiidly  bid 
vmn !  4o  yoo  bear  what  he  m  sognig!— Bit!" 


**  I  Im*  lictk  tocbcr,  ye  Vw  mmiit  %  good 
I  *m  nam  mair  than  t«catT»  ay  tioie  is  Wt  m* ; 
8h  fpe  BM  yoor  ploidy,  1 11  cntp  »  besdc  ye, 
1  UMMfbt  y«  'd  botn  Milder  thmn  tluoe  Kore  aad  tmt.' 


*'  Neirer  mind  Mr  Hogsflcsh,  Sir :  I  wooder 
yov  will  niil  mi  Mr.  T<mchwood*8— it  is  t  con- 
plete  My,  Sir.  The  veiy  Mfvants  wn  no  better 
thto  8O-«0.  Take  my  mnn.  Sir,  mnd  muid  the 
pavemenl.'* 

««  Well/*  nid  GeoUe»  ''  we  Bacbelois,  ifter 
all,  doo*l  seem  to  much  masters  of  ourselves : 
our  poor  and  pious  friend,  you  see,  is  carried 
away — spirited  off  by  Mrs.  Tobin.'' 
**  A  poor*  hen-pecked  thing  !'* 
**  Miss  Gentle,  Sir,  with  the  lanthom  for 
Mr.  Gentle." 

**  What,  has  she  finished  her  hand  at  whist  ? 
1  *m  afraid  she  has  lost,  and,  if  so,  I  shall  be 
talked  out  of  my  life.**— Exit  Gentle. 

''  Well,    brother,  what    a    horrible  nnsty- 
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smelliog  place  you  come  out  of— nothiog  better 
than  a  hedge  ale-houae.  Walk  behhid  met 
and  don't  say  a  word/' 

The  two  remaining  Bachelors  plied  their 
pipes  and  their  glasses  freely,  ^ingix^g  snatches 
of  jovial  songs,  arguing^  disputing,  telling 
their  best  jokes,  till  Hogsflesh  reeled  away 
to  his  den,  guided  by  the  footmen ;  and 
Touchwood,  after  sitting  musing  for  a  time, 
fell  fast  asleep  on  his  chair,  and  there  bis 
domestics  left  him. 


U^         MAcnajowuM,  nr  nxLkttos  to 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KUIiELORISM,  IN   RELATION  TO   PIBIJC 
AND  PRIVATE  MORALS. 


*'  What 's  in  this 
ThM  bMn  the  Mine  of  hfe  ?  j«t  in  this  life 
Lk  hid  •  thou»D«l  deaths.** 

McASiEE  roE  Measvec. 


It  is  a  false  morality  that  leads  a  certain  class 
of  iNrriters  to  interfere  with,  and  to  endeavoiir 
to  cheeky  the  natural  instinct  of  marriage.  It 
may  perhaps  be  paying  no  very  high  compli- 
ment to  humanity  to  say,  that  if  the  legitimate 
channels  for  the  exercise  of  our  passions  and 
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affections  be  closed  up,  they  will  be  called 
into  play  by,  and  bestowed  upon,  objects 
certain  to  degrade  our  standard  .of  morals. 
Man  has  been  endowed  with  certain  im- 
pulses and  desires,  which  are  omnipotent 
in  their  influence;  and  the  human  law  has 
wisely  provided  that  these  passions  and  im- 
pulses shall  be  bestowed  upon  woman  in  the 
capacity  and  character  of  a  wife. 

No  system  of  ethics,  no  plan  of  education,  no 
elevation  of  the  moral  sense,  can  overcome  the 
tendency  of  our  passions;  they  may  be  schooled, 
indeed  ;  they  may  be  to  some  extent  governed, 
but  even  this  schooling  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  injury  to  the  tone  and  character  of 
society,  as  the  whole  of  our  feelings,  their 
entire  bent  and  play,  hinges  upon  our  sexual 
relations. 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  society  in  its 
onward  march  of  civilization  should  at  every 
step  place  a  new  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
marriage.      The  artificialisms  that  gradually 


vp,  ppooeed  to  tadi  ui  czteot,  Ikst  tl 


M  tkt  CMpMiwn  Mitid  oat  lo  dttre  bit 
bed  aad  lift  boud,  lo  boU  cqwl  rights  nd 
to  nak  wiA  binaelf,  aradftber.  Hetbiaks 
tbat  be  baft  allMaed  a  cotaia  9i^m  in  the 
wQfU,  vbicb  flafat  bft  baft  beea  edueated  ho 
htlft^^  it  k  bift  fint  eat^y  conftirfcrarion  to 
recajs^^ttat  ta,  hia  extecaal  idationa  aie  anda 
to  aaarp  tba  aataral  qfoipalbiea  iaiplaiited  ia 
his  baftft  fiv  tba  wiassl  of  fNvpoaea.     He  daia 

tiaoft  aia  added  to  woaoa 

aad  Ibaft  Ae  asamed  fttate,  and  a 

pectauona  of  bappiarfta  in  Aat  state,  baira  ai 

nacb  fenvence  to   fbitaaey  coaneziooft^  and 

other  naUcn*  aa  to  the  aocietj  aad  cbanna  of 

nis  wife*  or  tbe  coopaaioaftnp  aad  love  of  oft 

ctiiNnen* 

The  amoa  of  tbe  fteseft,  in  bigUy  dvXfted 
conntnaay   is   govened    uMKiMe   laMMir    ay 
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policy  than  by  natural  laws.  The  affections 
and  sensibilities  are  restrained,  and  their  de*^ 
velopement  constantly  pushed  aside  from  its 
spontaneous  direction*  The  framework  pf  so* 
ciety  thus  becomes  almost  purely  artificial—* 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that  all  our  passions 
and  sensibilities  are  in  as  great  force  in  this 
artificial  condition  as  ia  the  lowest  savage, 
who  seeks  the  gratification  of  his  desires  with 
as  little  delicacy  as  the  unreasoning  brtites 
around  him. 

The  age  of  conyentionalism,  at  which  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  society  amongst  ourselves 
ia  arrived*  has  thus  given  rise  to  an  immense 
array  of  Bachelors,  and  to  an  equally  numerous 
array  of  Old  Maids.  We  are  willing  to  grant 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  latter  have  origi* 
nated  in  the  non-marrying  propensities  of  the 
Bdale  sex;  believing,  as  we  do,  the  passions 
and  affections  of  woman  to  be  of  so  decided  a 
nature,  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  im> 
possibility  can  check  her  matrimonial  desires. 


2Q0  BACBstAftify,  r^  uxatiox  to 

That  there  are  many  amongst  the  SisterhoC'd 
mho '' clothe  themselves  id  white**  from  a  \rt:,h- 
souled  principle  of  purity,  which  finds  cd 
correspondent  qoalities  in  n^an,  is,  however, 
quite  certain.  The  delicate  perception  of  some 
female  minds  shrinks  Fiom  the  coarser  realiries 
of  actual  experience ;  but  they  are  not  oq 
this  account  to  be  supposed  to  be  of  cold  az^ 
unim]ias6ioned  temperaments :  on  the  contrarx, 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  Volun- 
tary virginity,  are  often  the  most  susceptible 
of  their  kind — their  very  souls  are  steeped 
in  love — bit  it  is  love  largely  leavened  with 
idealities,  and  unfit  for  the  mere  ^uthly  coo:- 
munion  of  ordinary  mortals.  To  quote  what 
wc  have  said  in  another  place — ^"^  There  is 
without  doubt  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  aS 
women,  a  passionate  longing — an  almost  inex- 
pressible desire  for  the  society  and  companion- 
ship of  man.  It  is  an  instinct  woven  into 
their  moral  and  physical  structure;  it  is  a 
passion  which  grows  with  their  growth,  and 
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strengthens  with  their  strength.  It  mingles 
with  their  dreams,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
their  mid-day  reveries. 

"The  bashful  maiden,  whose  deepfringed 
eyelids  half  conceal  the  liquid  lustre  of  her 
hazel  eyes,  seats  herself  pensively  away  from 
observation,  perchance  in  the  deep  recess  of 
some  gothic  window,  or  on  some  grassy  bank, 
arched  over-head  by  the  '  giants  of  the  wood/ 
and  there  is  a  voice  and  a  mystery  around 
her.    This  is  the 

'  Spirit  of  love  felt  every  where  : ' 

T 

it  finds  a  kindred  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the 
coy  maiden,  and  in  luxurious  meditation  she 
lives  in  the  space  of  one  brief  hour  a  life  of 
love.  But  the  maiden  is  not  alone  in  her 
solitude;  her  heart  is  filled  with  the  image 
of  some  being  created  by  her  heated  fancy. 
It  comes  at  her  bidding,  shadowy  and  unreal, 
and  she  steeps  her  soul  in  tenderncHs;  and 
her  enamoured  accents  of  delight  betray  how 
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pfofMsd  and  intMna  u  tlie  desre  to  kfe  and 
to  be  lovad.     It  roqairet  only  tint  Mine  eoo- 
genial  spirit  shall  apprtoadi  her,  aad  the  vtiok 
torrent  of  her  afleetions  will  be  let  looie  vpoo 
him ;  one  loach,  or  one  lodL,  that  respooU 
to  her  own  feelings  woald  &z  her  talaj: 
any  inddeaty  howerer  tmiaU  that  dcvdoped 
a  coiteapooding  tone  of  sensibility  in  one  o( 
the  opposite  sex,   wonld   make  him  the  M 
of  her  yoong  heart;    and   yet  this  erestne. 
whose  very  fiame  is  lore,  lives  and  dies  i£ 
Old  Maid."     The  reason  why  she  does  sc 
is  to  be  feond   in  the  fact,   that  the  social 
position  of  the  men  acts  as  a  complete  ex- 
tinguisher on  the    natural  operation    of  the 
affections;  and   it  is  by  this  pathway  ooK 
that  her  heart  can  be  reached.      Her  owb 
aspirations  spring  from  the  stir  and  pky  ci 
that  sexual  appetence  with  which  the  Creator 
has  endowed  her,  refined  by  a  sense  of  clmstitr 
and  ddicacy.    Pew  men,  however,  have 
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**  Ear,  or  soul,  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion  and  higb  raystecy 
That  must  be  utter'd  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  virginity  :** 

and  hence  the  Qusunderatanding  so  generally 
entertained  of  maidhood. 

If  roan  and  woman  have  been  thus  endowed 
and  provided  for  matoal  inteicoune,  the  wide 
departure  we  see  in  our  day  from  a  proper 
union  of  the  sexes  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious. Artificialisn^  indeed,  and  intellectoal 
culture,  appear  as  if  they  would  eventually 
approximate  to  a  false  philosophy,  similar  to 
that  which  led  mankind  to  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  orders  vowed  to  cetibacy* 
The  policy  of  these  establishments,  considend 
in  a  worldly  sense  only,  and  in  connexion  with 
a  particular  state  of  society,  is  undeniable : 
but  considered  in  reference  to  the  law  of  morals 
— the  great  subsidiary  of  religion — it  is  in- 
jurious in  the   extreme*    The 
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which  followed  on  the  path  of  monachisin  is 
too  notorious  to  be  commented  upon  at  length ; 
and  a  most  extraordinary  book  might  be  writ- 
ten, filled  with  a  few  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  monks  and  friars,  'white,  black, 
or  grey' — lusty  fellows,  far  more  fit  for  the 
plough-tail,  or  for  acting  as  '  men  at  arms,'  than 
for  the  bead-roll,  and  who  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  but  to  devour  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  to 
spread  the  venom  of  their  presence  in  every 
homestead  in  tlie  kingdom. 

Scott,  who  displayed  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  morality  of  the  friars,  has  put  a 
graphic  song  into  the  mouth .  of  the  ''  mad 
priest,"  Friar  Tuck,  in  *  Ivanhoe  ; '  which,  al- 
though well  enough  known,  comes  in  here 
as  an  apt  illustration  : — 

1. 

'^  I  'U  give  thee,  good  fellow,  a  twelvemonth  or  twain, 
To  search  Europe  through,  from  Byxantium  to  Spain : 
But  ne'er  shall  you  find,  should  you  search  til!  you  tire, 
So  happy  a  man  as  the  barefooted  ft'iar. 
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2. 

^*  Your  knight  for  his  lady  pricks  forth  in  career. 

And  is  brought  home  at  even-song,  prick*d  through  with 

a  spear : 
I  confess  him  in  haste,  for  his  lady  desire? 
No  comfort  on  earth  save  the  barefooted  friars. 

3. 

"  Your  monarch  ?    Pshavr  I    many  a  prince  has  been 

known 
To  barter  his  robes  for  our  cowl  and  our  gown ; 
But  which  of  us  e*er  felt  the  idle  desire 
To  exchange  for  a  crown  the  grey  hood  of  a  friar ! 

4. 

"The  friar  has  walk'd  out,  and  where'er  he  has  gone, 
The  land  and  its  fetness  is  mark'd  for  his  own  : 
U^can  roam  where  he  lists,  he  can  stop  when  he  tires, 
For  every  man's  house  is  the  barefooted  friar*s. 

5. 
'*  He 's  expected  at  noon,  and  no  wight  till  he  comes, 
May  profane  the  great  chair  and  the  porridge  of  plums ; 
For  the  best  of  the  cheer,  and  the  seat  by  the  fire. 
Is  the  undenied  right  of  the  barefooted  friar. 

6. 

*'  He 's  expected  at  night,  and  the  pasty 's  made  hot, 
They  broach  the  brown  ale,  and  they  fill  the  black  pot ; 
And  the  good  wife  would  wi)%h  the  good  man  in  the 

mire. 
Ere  he  lack'd  a  soft  pillow,— the  barefootnl  friar. 
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7. 

**  Long  floorisli  tlie  aanclali  the  cofd,  and  the  rope. 
The  dread  of  the  defil,  and  trust  of  the  pope ! 
For  to  gather  Kfe's  rotes,  nnscathed  by  the  bdar. 
Is  granted  akme  to  the  barefooted  friar." 

Chaucer,  who  wrote  at  a  period  not  very 
remote  from  that  in  which  Scott  has  placed 
his  story,  seems  to  have  had  but  little  regard 
for  the  ''Order;"  as,  according  to  Sp^ht, 
''he  was  fined  two  shillings  for  beating  a  fiiar 
in  Fleet  Street."  The  "Canterbury  Tales" 
contain  very  faithful  pictures  of  the  maoneiB 
of  the  day;  and  the  "Jovial  Hoste*'  thus 
addresses  the  monk :— - 

"  the  fityre  for  maistrie, 

An  out-rider  that  loved  Teneric ; 

A  manly  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able  :*' 

as  GeofTry  describes  him  in  the  Prologue  :— 

"  Thou  art  a  maister  when  thou  art  at  home; 

•  •«•«« 

And  therewithal  of  braunes  and  bones, 
A  right  well-faring  person  for  the  nones. 


Ipnylo 

Tint  first  Um»  bvoi«|bi 


AmWj  why 
God  ^eve 
Not  only  tlioo,  bat 
^MM^Ii  be  were  sMre  fai  kis^ 
Should  h««e  ft  »i^  fa  an  dus 
(ion  hath  tike  op,  al]  the 


lliis  oiakedi  that 
Rdipooa  falk,"  Ik.  Idc 

The  prostratiaQ  of  decency  and 
moimis,  and  the  licentioaancie  iotrodaced  by 
those  who  detotod  themselfes  to  cdibacy, 
is  hardly  conceiTable  by  the  people  of  this 
generation:  they  weie  a  tmiasm  coreriiig  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  they  Hved 


"In 

And  oovedie,  and  ponp^  and  pfide. 
And  sloche,  and  wiathe,  and  ckeenvie. 
And  sewio  sin  on  every  side.*' 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  men,  denied 
the  proper  companionship  of  woman,  and  pnffed 
up  with  luxury  and  idleness,  had  the  most 


i 
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unlimited  ii^reM   into  EuntUes.     Tostk  md 
age,   joy   and    sorrow^   health  and   siduKSi, 
bad   each   need   of   some  one  of  the  mkh 
tudinoos  obaenrmncea  of   Catbolicisn— fiatft- 
tioD,  penance,  auricular  coofessicA:  why^the 
priest,   tnily,  was  placed  in    the  veiy  bent 
of  the  super&titioos  and  bigoted  people;  aod 
as  reasoning,  d  priori^  would  hare  conrioced 
uSy  so  the  facts,  d  potteriorif  prove,  as  a  mstur 
of  coune,   unbounded    lasciviousness,  and  a 
looseness  of   moral    conception    &tal  to  th£ 
domestic  rirtues.* 

It  is  a  point  that  must  attract  the  ooUt-c 
of  those  who  read  the  monastic  writers,  as 
well  as  the  Fathers,  that  they  are  absolatelv 
filled  with  allusions  to  the  sexual  appetencies, 
with  exhortations  to  chastity,  and  with  layin: 
down  rules  for  taming  the  flesh.  Many  ^-t 
the  severest  mortifications  which  have  ren- 
dered men  famous,  were  commenced  fur 
the  purpose  of  preventing    or  expiating  re- 

*  See  Note  A.  at  the  esd. 
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hemeDt  outbursts  of  the  passions.     Scourging^, 
fasts,  hair-shirts,  and  other  preventives,  might 
be  successful  with  the  earlier  devotees,  whose 
minds  were  filled  with  religious   melancholy, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  was  engaged  in  a  holy 
and  proper  cause,  but  unhappily  without  cor- 
rect ideas    as  to   the   best   means  of  making 
human   vows   available   to    the    mighty   ends 
aimed   at.     Their  judgment  as  to  discipline 
was  sufficiently   accurate,   and  their  ideas  of 
human    nature,    as    displayed    in  this    disci- 
pline,   were  nearly   right:    and  it  may  be   a 
source  of  wonder,   that   with   the    possession 
of  this  knowledge  they  should  have  persisted 
in  outraging  the  very  principles  they  acknow- 
ledged.     If  religion  was  considered  by  them 
as  a  state  essentially  of  mortification,   they 
took  the  best  means  to  work  out  their  opinions. 
Men   and   women  were  shut  up  in  cloisters, 
sworn  to  celibacy ;   and  nature  and  a  man's 
frail  vow  were  placed  in  opposition.     Nature, 
however,   gained   the  victory ;    and  this  too 
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in  the  pnrati  and  most  Mcelic  peiiod  of  niona- 
dusm. 

Fasting  was  in  especial  requisition  by  the 
disciplinarians  who  wished  to  maintain  chastit; 
and  the  rirtoes  dependent  npon  it,  in  thoct 
whose  well-being  it  ought  to  be  the  ol^ 
of  every  form  of  religion  to  cherish*     It  was 
a  doctrine  strongly  preached,  that  to  li?e  wdl 
was  a  sore  way  to  fill  a  nian  with  bwd  spiriti 
and  derilsy  and  devilish  thoughts— dins  eon- 
travening  the  first  dictates  of  the  fbonder  of  sU 
religions.    St  Ambrose,  in  his  celebrated  ser- 
mon De  GuU,  says :  Fames  amka  virgimiiaih 
€$i,  iifisiica  Ituewut:  taimriioi  V€r6  casiiiaiem 
perdu,  el  nmirii  ilircebraM,"  that  is— «<  Hnngcr 
is  the  friend  of  virginity,  and  nnlavouimble  to 
lascivionsness,  whilst  plenty  destroys  chastity, 
and  nourishes  lustful  provocatives." 

Neither  fasting,  nor  chains,  nor  bare  feet, 
nor  hair-shirts,  nor  mortifications,  were  suffix 
cient,  even  with  the  strictest  discipline;  and 
when  the  bonds  of  this  discipline  were  rdazed, 
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when  the  temporal  had  trinmphed  over  the 
spiritoal  church,  a  pretty  game  was  played  by 
the  army  of  monks  and  friars.  A  torrent  of 
license  spread  over  the  world, — and  maids, 
wives,  and  widows,  were  its  prey. 

Superstition  and  overwrought  zeal  led  to  the 
establishment  of  celibacy  as  a  religious  quali* 
fication ;  and  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the 
present  day  is  rapidly  adding  to  the  *'  Order'* 
of  Old  Bachelors  and  Old  Maids.  Old  Maids, 
Old  Bachelors,  {mutatis  nominibus,  de  etsfabula 
narratur,) — nuns  and  monks.  No,  no — ^not  so 
with  Old  Maids — Heaven  bless  them !  as  we 
are  told  that  the  remains  of  upwards  of  six 
hundred  infants  were  found  in  a  fish-pond  near 
a  celebrated  nunnery — a  scandalum  magnatum^ 
from  which  the  venerable  Sisterhood  amongst 
ourselves  is  happily  free.  But  Old  Bachelors 
cannot  claim  a  like  exemption :  they  are  monks 
or  friars,  but  without  the  cord  of  St.  Francis ; 
they  have  made  their  vow  of  celibacy,  but 
they  have  fallen  short  even  of  the  monastic 
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▼ow,   and   have   not  taken  that   of  chastity. 
Stripes,  flageHations,  and  torments,  intended  to 
exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  the  flesh,  though 
unavailing  on  the   part  of  ecclesiastical  celi- 
bates,  must  surely  have   had   some  sedative 
effect.     These,  however,  are  quite  repudiated 
by  our  civil  celibates :  no  fast,  no  penance  is 
practised — no  shaven  crown,  no  bare  legs,  no 
lash,  no  mortifications  are  observed.    No  such 
thing :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pampered  in 
appetite,  and  tricked  up  in  attire — sleep  softly, 
having  neither  vigils  nor  matins,  nor  midnight 
watching,  nor  deal  pallet.     How  then  can  any 
man  contend  that  civil  celibacy  is  less  an  evil 
than  relis:lous?    The  causes  which  drove  the 
recluse  into  the  heroics  of  love,  and  placed  him 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  cloister,  are  a  hundred- 
fold more  operative  upon  the  Bachelor.    The 
one  lived  in  solitude  on  simple   fare — drank 
the 

**  pure  and  unmix*d  element ;" 
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had  his  studies  elevated  to  objects  not  of  the 
earth  ;  contemplated  in  the  silence  of  night  the 
majesty  of  the  heavens ;  and  during  the  day 
saw  nothing  around  him  but  the  loveliness  and 
purity  of  nature:  and  yet  when  thus  placed, 
when  removed  from  all  the  ordinary  excitements 
of  desire,  the  man's  blood  boiled  over;  the  ele- 
ments of  passion  are  so  mingled  in  our  moral 
nature,  that  no  abstinence,  no  abstraction  from 
social  intercourse,  can  deaden,  or  even  weaken 
them.  Visions  of  woman  dwell  in  the  cave  of  the 
anchoret,  the  cell  of  the  monk,  the  dormitory 
of  the  friar,  and  attend  the  poverty  of  the  f«tkir» 
and  the  austerity  of  the  dervise. 

How  finely  has  Shakspeare  touched  upon  this 
subject  in  his  beautiful  creation  of  Miranda ! 
for  in  her  case  the  principle  is  the  same. 

"  Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclined  ray  way," 

is  a  most  touching  commentary  on  the  bash  ful- 
ness and  innocence  of  heart  generated  by  soli- 
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lode.    It  18  the  perfection  of  nmplicity  cer- 
tainly^  and  most  beautifully 


**  I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex-<-no  woman's  face  remember, 
SaTe  from  my  glass,  mine  own — nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  yon  good  firiend 
And  my  dear  father; — ^but  by  my  modesty. 
The  jewel  of  my  dower,  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape 

Besides  yourself  to  like  of. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Hence  bashiul  cunning  I 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  1 
I  am  your  wife  if  you  will  many  me/' 

Here  is  the  expression  of  desire  unfettered 
by  the  artifices  of  society  and  the  natire 
growth  of  the  heart. 

We  quote  this  instance  of  Miranda,  from 
the  great  searcher  of  human  nature,  for  its 
extreme  purity  and  delicacy :  bad  there  been 
need,  more  pertinent  and  forcible  instances 
might  have  been  given  from  the  homes  and 
actions  of  many  a  celebrated  recluse.  The 
passions  and  affections — and  sexual  lore  is  the 
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foimtatn  firom  whence  these  flow — are  too  po- 
tent for  cave  and  cell  to  restrain. 

How  must  it  be  then  with  him  who  moves 
about  unshackled  either  by  form  or  vow,  in  the 
very  midst  of  temptation?    Will   any    man 
assert  that  if  the  principle  of  religion,  which 
led  men  to  devote  themselves  to  a  monastic 
life,  aided  by  monastic  discipline,  was  no  secu* 
rtty   against  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  all 
manner  of  abominations — that  the  principle  of 
selfishness  and  folly,  which  leads  men  to  Ba- 
chelorism, will   preserve  them  from  sin  and 
lewdness  ?  Surely  not.     It  does  this  simply — it 
deprives  diem  of  woman  as  a  wife — ^it  forces 
them  to  gratify  their  desires  at  the  expense 
of  virtue  and  public  decency.    Thus  the  con- 
viction is  forced  upon  us  by  the  plainest  rea* 
soning,  and,  indeed,  by  actual  observation — 
that  celibacy  is,    and   must  be,   injurious  to 
morality — ^that  Bachelors  of   all  classes  and 
denominations  may    be    termed    ''wandering 
friars,"  and  that  they  run  through  in  some  way 
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or,  ^ther  the  catalogue  raittmide  of  "tte  tiois 
wbicb  marked  the  career  of  thai  class:  of  AMD 
in  ito  very  vorat  days.  And  what  wtnt  kHae 
of  theae? — ^niia  of  female  virtue,  ruiaof^be 
pe^ce  of  familiea;  ruin  of  private  deceacy,  nam 
{f  public  morals:'  these  were  the  evibidiqr 
iuflicted  upon  society.  For  themaehrea,  Ihey 
w^re  panders  to  their  own  paaeion8-*4fved  ib 
sensuality,  violating  every  principle  of.faoiioQr» 
..«^d  enacting  every  villany  that  «  depiatad 
appetite  could  suggest. 
•  The  '^  wandering  friars  "  of  our^ctwa  tinaB 
,Qife  a  numerous  body^so  naaoeronalindaed 
tll^t  were  a  census  taken,  it  would  astanisrii  ^ 
*1  Qifd^r  "  itedlf.  Every  one  of  these  i&ajfoettfly 
in.fvhi(^h  bums  the  fire  of  mi8chief*^actfiii^ 
perhaps,  cloaked  over  by  hypocrisy^'  at  paaiCei 
j^jt  tbi^  rainbow  hues  of  innooencey  lor  diefided 
i/t:t^9  habiliments  of  virtuous  pfafloaopiijr.  A 
i%.fn  vaia«  Man  was  created  for  conipaaiaiidHp 
^i(jh  .wafl[i«jti*-r-formed  etpfrmAy  foi  ^at^patf> 
po9$^-:e#dowed  with  insftUMlivexleairaq^'Whidiv 
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tbQse  of  hvnger  or  thirst,  must  be  salw* 
ficd:  to  these  were  added  reason — and  thi^ 
lifts  him  above  the  brute — ^and  an  imanoital 
essence,  destined  to  survive  the  perishable 
framework  of  the  body.  Insttnet  compels  him 
to  seek  the  object  of  desire,  and  reason  tells 
him  that  the  well-being  of  society  demands 
that  tile  object  shall  be  sought  and  enjoyed 
sndm'  particular  restraints.  These  aie  points  a 
man  cannot  overlodi :  and  which  of  these  does 
the  ''wandering  friar''  attend  to?  losttncti 
and  iostanet  only !  That  his  animal  nature 
fi>rcea  lum  to  acknowledge  and  obey.  But  his 
leason  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  nmke 
him  act  up  to  her  dictates ;  and  his  sense  of 
religion  fails  in  convincing  him  that  he  perils 
his  safety  by  bis  conduct. 

''  Oh !  but,"  say  the  '  Order/  *'  what  mean 
you  by  making  this  assertion?  on  what  do 
yon  base  it  ?  "  We  base  it  upon  facts  too  no* 
torious  to  be  disputed.  It  is  in  vain  for  ypn  tor 
kick  against  the  truth.    We  maintain,  as  4 

VOL.    II.  K 
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great  principle  goremiog  human  aetionB,  dmt 
our  paanonB  and  desires  are  the  faaaia  on  whick 
is  baiH  the  temple  of  Tirtne-^the  supports  of 
whieh  ve  heoouFy  jnstioe»  benoYolenee,  charity 
to  all  mankind ;  and  the  cement  that  binds  the 
whole  fabric  is  the  love  of  woman. 

Welly  but  it  is  argued*  Bachelom  lo?e! 
Granted,  many  of  them  may  love  ardently; 
but  their  love  has  no  tangible  results :  or  if  it 
has,  the  good  soil  produces  bad  fruits — woman's 
shame  and  dishonoured  childhood.  Thdr  lofe 
may  be  the  natural  op^ation  of  our  principle— 
but  what  then?  That  they  convert  it  inta 
poison ;  they  submit  to  the  instinot,  aad  evei^ 
look  the  moral — they  act  as  brutes. 

.  Nqt  only  do  Old  Bachelors  iniict  a  mul* 
titude  of  evils  directly  upon  the  dearest  m<» 
terests  of  society,  but  they  add  vastly  to 
the  amount  of  domestic  miseries  indirectly^ 
and  in  this  way^by  not  marrying,  they  giw 
sise  to  the  majority  of  Old  Maids;  sad  aK 
though  our  firir  ftiends,  aided  by  the  fgsaeionm 
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spirit  of  woman's  naiure,  aad  ujAeld  by  liiat 
passiFe  coufage  which  overcomes'  oiddiiess 
and  scorn,  fill  nsefal  and  even  is^idrtant  efises 
in  life,  these  offices  wonld  be  expanded  into 
wide  circles  of  hapfHoess,  mem  they  tebecotna 
wiyes.  The  diflPiisivenesa  of  woman^s.  love  is 
meant  to  embrace  a  family,  with  its  numerous 
appendages :  its  light  is  fitted  to  shed  a  lustre 
upon  all  connected  with  her ;  and  her  affections, 
when  folly  developed  and  propedy  directed, 
are  calculated  for  displaying  all  ihose  amenities 
diat  soften  social  existence.  It  is  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother  however,  only,  that  woman  fulfils 
ithe  highest  purposes  of  her  destiny:  deprive 
her  of  these  characters,  and  though  still  a 
woinan,  and,  as  such,  to  be  reverenced  and  be 
lovedt  her  .sphere  is  greatly  narrowed — she  is 
-reduoed  to  a  utility,  instead  of  being  a  sun  of 
delight  shedding  its  warm  aud  invigorating 
rays  upon  the  nK»al  world,  and  there  giving 
birth  to  the  brightest  flowers  of  hope  and  eun 
joymenU 
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Every  Old  Baehdor,  tkeivfere,  orast  be 
YMwed  ••  a  nao  luiTiiig  two  siitido«s — eadi 
CMtinf^  a  gloom  apoo  some  fcir  prospect, 
aad  obtcuring  aoaM  one  of  die  holiest  ligto 
that  attend  opoQ  the  hasband  and  the  fctber 
OD  the  one  hand^  and  the  wife  and  the  modier 
on  the  other. 

That  doable  reaponability  is  quite  ovolooked 
by  the  Brotheihood :  they  never  troobie  then- 
selves  to  inquire  to  what  their  celibacy  leads . 
and  they  go  on,  sneering  at  Old  Maids,  sikI 
being  their  bitterest  revileta,  apparently  as- 
cooacioQs  that  they  are  the  actual  source  front 
whence  spring  the  objects  of  their  witticisms 
snd  contemptoons  disregards. 

This  shows  too  how  singularly  aQomak>«s 
are  many  popular  prejudices.  Who  is  ignorant 
of  the  reputation  generally  enjoyed  by  the 
Old  Maid  ?  Is  she  not  chronicled  as  a  reper- 
torium  of  envy,  ilUnature,  scandal,  and  foly  ^ 
Are  not  all  her  little  peculiarities  set  down  in  t 
**  note-book  ?'*  and  does  not  every  onfledged 
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Stripling  think  himself  licensed  to  fling  his  jest 
at  ber»  and  make  the  most  of  her  inexperience 
aod  simplicity?  Well  may  she  lebel  against 
thia.tyninnical  prejudice,  and  arraign  the  justice 
of  mankind.  She  says  rightly i — >''  I  am  a 
iaaid  against,  my  will ;  and  l;ho«6  who  left  me 
so  should  bear  the  consequences."  No !  The 
•Bachdor  laughs  at  her,  and  the  worid  laughs 
with  him ;  thus  affording  a  notable  instance 
of  injustice. 

We  have  said  that  the  **  wandering  firiars  ** 
of  onr  days  may  be  looked  upon  as  **  doubles;'^ 
injuring  like  a  two*edged  sword ;  indirectly,  by 
being  the  begetters  of  Old  Maids;  directly,  hy 
the  pursuit  of  their  pleasuvea ; — and  how  dp^ 
this  i^rate  1 

From  whence  comes  that  crowd  of.  wratched 
nvomen  who  infest  our  streets  and  thorough? 
fares,  soindaUsing  the  right^^minded,  and  lead- 
ij^tbe.yoiing^  the  unwary^  and  the  imprudent, 
ijltq  disgusting  and  criminal  indulgences,  wd 
violating  ^yery  principle  of  decorum  and  morals 


■I  thft  pmmmi  of  oi  mJUkj  offiac  1 

it  thm  Iha  MX,  M  fKlMgiiaiirf  fv  • 
«ff  adMigaity  and  poaoaal  laipasty 
and  sta  ia  tha  highaaji 
aa  opaa  tiafic  of  that  wUdi  m  bcj^oad 
all 


Fiom  wkenoa  ooaes  that 

which  hanrts  oar  phfiti  of  patte 
latoitt  aakmg  a  diiplay  of  awifiikioafaf , 

ia  gaady  altba  to  attnet  the 
of   BMOf   and 

^^^^^la^^tffttt   s^m    ^^a^B^A^Maaa^fr  Aa^rfl  aaaa^aai^rf^^^tt 

of  idaaa  ia  tha  nnada  of 

—which  goca  forth  aaUoahiag^,  and 

the  gloriooB  fraoia  of  wooian  difeatad  of  ita  robe 

of  porityt  and  decked  oat  for  the  wont  of 

porpoaaat    Whanea  ia  it  Ihat  this  haaiiatiag 

apactada  ia  throat  apoa  oa  ?    How  ia  it  that 

wa  aae  tha  angel  of  light  and  love  conreitad 

into  aa  iap  of  daikaeaa  7   To  whoaa  ia 

thia  aMtaaoiphoaia  ?— 2b  Badb^ion. 
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How  is  it  that  the  sanctuary  of  nuuriod'  lifii 
k  go  ffequcntly  Wdated  ?  that  the  very  <^  aik'^ 
in  which  ia  stored  our  best  affpcfioos^  and  ia 
which  is  garnered  up  every  holy  and  good 
thing  belonging  to  our  nature— -how  is  it  that 
this  is  broken  open  and  rifled  of  its  treasurecH** 
that  husbaads  are  robbed  of  their  wives,  sons 
and  daughters  of  their  mothers — ^that  the 
'Mivinity''  of  home  is  changed  into  a  scom 
and  a  reproach — ^that  the  language  of  en^ 
dearment  is  turned  to  fierce  reproach  and 
Teogeful  anathema?  How  is  tiiat  the  bhiD* 
dtsbed  aeeents  of  a  wife's  afRM^on  are  ehaaged 
into  sobs  and  anguished  deprecatioa-^thet  she 

is  Kiade  to  ask 

'I 

^*  Wilt  thou  not  spit  at  mCi  and  ipura  at  mci 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  die  stain'd  akin  from  my  hsrlol  hiow^. 
And  from  my  &lse  hand  cut  the  wedding  ring; 
And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorciDg  vow  ?^ 

How  come  these  things  ? — From  Baehehn. 
Tell  us  not  that  husbands  sin-^^at  jbthers 


«•  Ml  iiBMwihtff  We  know  ttal  diey  tit 
Ml — tto  haiMa  bciog  m«  The  waimAitt  h 
MMftd  hf  that  cofvoU  of  kfaidiiiovs  dene 
gBBentai  by  Beclieiof'  Imt^  whtdb  flow  put 
•ftrj  ■■■*•  door»  «m1  is  ever  inntiBg  him  to 
diiak  of  iti  moddenwig  wotetm* 

And  fcrtber,  the  Boebelor  iojiiivs,  oat  mkne 
hi  iho  voyo  we  heve  meotjoned,  diiectlj  ni 
indirectly;  he  eels  mo  exaaple  poieoDoos  to 
Ihe  miad  of  yooth*  So  kmg  ee  woeno^ 
iKMOor  is  guarded  by  imUic  end  ptivele 
opiaio»'-«eo  long  es  ehe  hee  the  shield  of 
geoenHis  feeling  thrown  orer  her»  she  cxiets 
btm  yoong  men  a  derotioo  aad  respect  which 
will  be  exhibited  in  delicate  aftt^tioii,  and  end 
in  marriage*  The  laxity  of  the  mor^  of  Ae 
great  iamily  of  Bachelors  does  an  infinity 
of  nuschief  in  this  respect.  Kqmple  is  im- 
peratire  upon  the  mind  of  youth ;  and  where  it 
conies  to  second  its  yearning  passions  and 
nascent  sensibilities,  its  force  is  all-powerfiil : 
it  sweeps  down  the  barrien  of  sexual  leatraint* 
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fcto  lopae  desire,  and  gives  die  cone  of  pnami 
Uira.kaottiedge. 

Tlie  eviU  which  resak  ftom  Ihis  we  af  Ihe 
most  Ifttal  kind  to  the  interesi  of  domestic  and 
Mcial  morals.  Early  indtdgence  deadens  the 
affections,  and  severs  those  links  of  pore  and 
holy  love  which  bind  togedier  the  sexes ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  one  Bachelor  is  the  parent  of 
etheis,  and  thas  the  evil  conditions  of  his  hfis 
ramify  in  all  directions,  injuring  whatever  they 
touch,  and  converting  the  paradise  of  the  earth 
into  the  ^'Umbo''  for  diseased  appetites  and 
depraved  imagination* 

Thns,  in  avoiding  a  wife,  the  Bachelors 
foiget  their  own  happiness;  for  in  every  age, 
from  yoong  manhood  to  extreme  senility^ 
wives  are  sources  of  happiness-*- 

**  Deliciae  humani  generis — solatia  vite/' 

Unworthy  is  the  life  of  him  who  leaves  no 
traces  of  his  existence — 

"  Indignb  linx  per  quem  mm  ttvit  a  alter:*' 
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lismiglEtas  imU  never  lunrs  been  bom,  wui 
indeed  far  better — for  he  is  of  neeeteatgr  ^om* 
petted  toii^we,  inetead  oi  benefiting  sodetji 
er  paeeing  •  thfeugh   life  ae  a  mere  ciplteK 
Thee  It  ie 'wbenire  eeek  toorercottieoimelfef: 
it  cannot'be.^kns:;  and,  in  the  endettnnir,  we 
fell  into  nli:  kinda  of  -wickedness  and  laiaehief^ 
There  ia  a  fine  passage  in  an  old  and  quaint 
author,  who,  altfaovgh  taking  a  different  new 
of  the  union  of  the  sexes,  does  not  feil  to  do 
some  shaie  of  jeetice  to  womnn.    "  Man,"  he 
says,  **  the  most  excellent  and  noble  crea* 
ture  of  the  world — the  pruuipai  and  evfi^ 
i«er&  ^  Godf  oMd  the  wonder  nf  matmti  as 
Zoroaster  calls  him,  ^Ae  marvaii  of  mamaHi;  as 
Plato,  the  abridgment  and  epitome  i^the  world; 
as  Pliny  tearms  him,  Microcounos,  a  litde  woiU 
of  the  earth,  and  sole  commander  and  governor 
of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience, 
farre  surpassing  all  the  reste,  not  in  body  only 
but  in  soule, —  Imaginis  Imago,  created  God's 
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own  image  to  tlwt  immortaU  and  inoorpomdl 
mbitaiioe,  ivith  ail  tlie  fiiGultiai  aad  povMw 
belonging  unto  it, — was  at  fiial  puie^  dMne^ 
perfect,  happy — created  qfier  God  im  true 
koUaeae  and  rightetmtmemey^Deo  amgnuM^ 
free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  pat  in 
Paradise  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorifie 
him,  to  doe  his  will-— 


.> 


*  Ut  diis  oonsimiles  paituriat  deos ; 

(as  an  old  Poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  Cbarch. 
But  this  most  noble  creature — *  Heu  tristis  et 
lacrymosa  commutatio !'  (one  exclaims)  O 
pitifiiU  cliange  1  is  fallen  from  what  he  was,  and 
forfeited  his  estate — become  miteralnlis  hammh 
cio--a  ca8t*away,  a  catiffe,  one  of  the  most 
miserable  creatures  of  the  world  !  Our  in* 
temperance  it  is,"  he  concludes,  **  that  pulls 
so  many  funerall,  incurable  diseases  upon  our 
heads — ^that  hastens  old  age,  perverts  our  tern* 
perature,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death. 
And,  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies  us  most  is 
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wnm  UDj,  weAkneas,  want  of  goveramenti 
pur  fccilitie  and  praneneas  in  yielding  to  our 
aevenl  Ivls,  and  giving  way  to  every  paisioD 
and  patmbation  of  die  mind,  by  whidi  we 
inrtamorphoae  ow  senses,  and  degenerate  into 


fff 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

INFLUENCE  OF  WOMAN. 

"  Hail,  lovely  woman  1    NatuTe's  blessing,  hail  1 '' 

DonsLEY. 

We  have  known  woman  as  a  maiden  and  as  a 
wife-^we  have  known  her  as  a  mother  and  as  a 
friend — we  have  known  her  in  the  first  brilliant 
bloaBoming  of  her  young  beauty,  in  the  ma- 
tured loveliness  of  middle  life,  and  in  the  sober 
and  sedate  dignity  of  age ;  and  in  each  and  all 
of  these  conditions,  have  we  known  her  as  a 
pure  and  gentle  minister. 

In  early  manhood,  when  her  beauty  streamed 
upon  us  like  a  radiance  from  above — when  the 


Iftboiiriiig  hewt  atrore  ia  mn  to  ndke  knowi 
the  depth  of  its  ymniuig»--^lieD  tlw  amaaed 
aympathftes  nod  aenaibilities  clothed  her  in  all 
the  gorgeous  hoes  of  an  iahabitant  of  Heaveiii 
we  wofshipped  her  as  a  divmity— «we    bent 
down  before  her,  and  our  sool  acknowledged 
her  98  its  id<d;  and  when  laker  in  life,  the 
chastened  affections  were  less    Tehement  in 
their  operation — ^when  woman  had  oeased  to  be 
a  creature  of  poetry  and  passionate  sentiment, 
we  loved  her  for  the  excellences  of  her  moial 
nature ;  reason  had  assumed  the  place  of  ima- 
gination ;  experience  had  anbduadthe  wiMness 
of  rapture ;  but  these  changes  left  woman  atiU 
more  loftily  th^>aed  itt  our  heart* 

There  are  few  oonditmis .  in  fwhidi  woman 
can  be  pieced  that  we  baire  not  wttaeasod.  We 
have  seen  her  a  despaiiing  and  dying  gbl,  Ihe 
victim  of  betrayed  faith*— ea  a  happy  and  be» 
trothed  maiden — as  a.  Unahing  and  tiemUiag 
bride — as  a  young  and  aflSBotioittie  mother. 
We    hare  seen    her  as  a  maid — a    wife^-« 
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mUcm-'-^'^xii   an    old  maid;  and  oar  ofaser* 
"vatioa  haft  still  had  the  same  resolt-^that  she 
is  a  bnng  worthy  Ae  devotion  of  maUi  when 
paid  to  the  ottermost. 

The  poets  have  ransacked  heaven»  eaitfa^ 
and  air,  to  find  similes  for  the  perfeetioB0» 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  sex. 
Their  glowing  imagination  and  fervid  elo- 
quence have  left  nothing  for  the  lover  or  the 
▼duptuary  to  desire;  but  in  proportion  as 
they  have  lauded  and  described  her,  they  have 
reviled  and  viU&ed  her.  This  is  easy  of  so- 
lotion  ;  it  needs  no  ghost  to  arise  to  tell  us  that 
men  of  idealities  should  have  phases  of  opi* 
nion  ;  and  when  these  men  are  in  the  habit  Of 
recording  their  opinions^  it  is  no  wonder  they 
iM  different  stories  at  different  times — now 
mounting  ap  into  the  heroics  of  passion,  and 
then  sinking  down  into  the  gloom  of  contempt 
— now  painting  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  co* 
lours  of  the  rainbow,  and  then  daubing  from 
the  vilest  of  pallets. 
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All  men,  except  the  mere  beasts,  ha?e.ii 
poetic  temperament  in  connexion  with  woman  ^ 
and  if  all  of  us  were  in  the  babit  of  recordiog 
our  opinions,  and  taking  advantage  only  of  a 
^moment  of  extreme  feeling,  whether  of  admi- 
jration  or  disappointment,  all  of  us  should  write 
;iimilar  sense  and  nonsense  as  the  poets — at 
one  time  exalting  her  into  the  clouds*  and  9t 
another  sinking  her  to  the  level  of  the  fiends^ 
These  extremes  of  opinion  show  that  woman 
and  her  influence  are  not  represented  by  them ; 
her  true  character  and  her  true  influence  lie 
midway:  she  is  neither  at  all  times  an  angel  nor 
A  devil,  though  there  are  seasons  when  sober 
and  rational  men  mistake  her  for  one  or  the 
other. 

Let  us,  if  we  can,  imi^ne  for  a  momenta 
community  of  men  only — of  men  framed  like 
purselves*  and  glance  at  the  composition  of 
aociety  in  such  a  community,  and  the  state  of 
morals  considered  in  reference  to  our  standard. 
It  is  difficult*  we  confess,  to  fancy  such  a  state 
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of  tilings;  bat  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  let  uA 
make  the  attempt — and  lo !  the'scene  is  raised, 
and  we  see  a  multitude  of  savages — anarch/, 
mtirdery  **  confusion  "worse  confounded  ** — ^lust  i  A 
a  hundred  fnghtful  shapes,  and  an  utter  absence 
of  all  those  restraints  and  decencies  that  exist 
amongst    us — a  mere  collection  of  beasts  in 
abort, — ^beasts  having  reason,  but  without  any 
director  for  the  passions.   Drop  a  woman  among 
them,  and  see  the  change— she  becomes  th^ 
centre  of  civilization.    She  was  the  spark  want- 
ing to  enlighten  the  dormant  affections,  and 
she  at  once  calls  into  play  a  host  of  benignaat 
feelings,  that  act  as  sedatives  upon  the  out- 
rageous passions  of  the  men. 

It  is  curious  that  writers  should  have  heen 
found  capable  of  so  completely  misunderstand^ 
ing  the  sex,  as  io  denounce  it  as  the  engine  of 
all  the  corruptions  and  follies  of  which  man- 
kind has  been  guilty.  It  argues  a  moral  blind* 
ness — a  beastiality  of  conception  at  once  absurd 
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Md  extravagant*  Soeh  men  are  owb:  fliey 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  woman's  presenae; 
their  senses  are  too  weak  to  support  the  day 
she  ever  sheds  abroad.  ^'  Observe,**  says  a 
writer  of  diis  calibre,  **  the  consequences  that 
have  ensued  from  saffiurkig  these  *  smiling  mis^ 
chiefs' — ^these  *  lair  perditions  *  hurried  down 
the  united  stieams  of  ambition  and  pleasure,  to 
take  their  own  course*  Ever  since  the  world 
stood  and  time  began,  history  and  tradition  bear 
loud  and  fearful  testimony  to  the  evils  of  fi^ 
male  interference  and  influence.  The  saying  has 
proved  itself  too  true.  For  every  iota  of  power 
possessed  by' a  woman,  mankind  »,  tiiwugh 
some  of  its  ramificaiimis,  thewon^ 

^*  For  what,  to  begin  with  the  most  nndent  of 
aU  ssoords,  does  &eriptnre  itself  tell  us  ?  Ihs 
fitU  of  our  race  fix>m  original  innocence  and 
happiness  had  its  rise  in  Ae  ambtttons  desuret 
and  curiosity  of  the  firat  woman.  Alas !  how 
entirely  are  the  failings  inherited  by  her  busy 
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icpceseiitatives !  Of  the  woman  came  Ike 
b^^imujig  of  wi,  a&d  through  her  we  all 
die. 

''  Mischief  has  ensued,  and  pcobaUy  is  to 
c»isuey  from  the  very  source  to  the  world's  end* 
Bow  eloquently  in  '  Paradise  Lost '  is  Adam 
laade  to  forewarn  his  descendants  of 

'  innumerable 
Distnibuioes  on  earth  through  female  snares^ — 

Thus  it  shall  befttl 
Him,  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrustin^, 
Lets  her  will  rule. — 
For  stiM  I  see  the  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  same  from  woman  to  b^pn.' 


'*'  Did  not  his  wives  turn  away  the  heart  of  So- 
lomon, God's  chosen  servant  ?  Sampson's  might 
was  oveithiown  by  the  treachery  of  a  con- 
enhine*  After  ruminating  mischief  against  the 
Israektesy  with  what  refined  invention  did  Ba* 
kam  at  length  make  choice  of  Woman  !  This 
seemed  the  most  fitting  instrument  for  his 
pnrpose,  wherewith  to  tempt  the  fitvoured 
people,  that  so  they  might  become  idolatei* 
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tod  be  lejected  of  Ood.  Through  tte  isame^ 
ioischievQus  ioftoeDce  did  Jobn  the  Baptist 
periBh ;  and  we  also  read  that  the  perBe-- 
ciijttoii  of  Paol  was  *  aided  and  abetted '  by 
womaiu  '    > 

1  /'  Andent  olaaaic  records  furnish  maeh  the 
same  tale,  from  the  memorable  daya^  of  Tioy^ 
downwaids.  The  Roman  age  was  not  withoat 
its  Ftthiaa^  Messalinas,  and  Agrtppiflaa.  The 
first  roTolatton  in  wbich  kingly  |x>wer'  was 
destroyed  had  its  origin  ip  a  dispste  about 
women ;  the  elevation  of  plebeians  to  the  eon- 
S^lship  (in  itself  another  revolotioa)  iavtrasBd 
to  the  malicious  envy  which  one  sister  bim^to 
{mother. 

»  **  In  Grecian  history,  the  iamoaa  war  of  Pelot 
ponnesus,.  so  calamitous  to  that  couiitry«  took 
its  rise  from  the  personal  resentment  of  As* 
piMiai.  the  mistress  of  Pericles:  (itwas^wndec 
ibAtmBLy  of  this  fieimona  courtesaii  tibat  Athsos 
Irfdntssed  ita  most  vieioui  as  watt  aa  Its  most 
1!.9eQaed-"  epocb;>    Aristode  atid  SuiipUsB^ 


«'  Bot  horn  the  dan  of 

down  to  tlwae  m  whack  tie  li 

greatest  of  erilsy 

QOSQspected  loace.    The 

the  last  gieat  aad  atomj 

world  looks  back,  arose  ' 

vioieiiee  of  voa 

beea  fonad  io  haiiling  times  leadj  to  lead  the 

way — dmx  faummm  fmtih»      Roasoeaa    iiaril  i 

that  '  M  the  great  revolataotis  were  owing  to 

woaieBy' — a  iM!t  whidi  we  maj  easily  credit,  if 

we  can  first  admit  the  justice  of  Sir  W.  Ra^ 

Icigli's  maxim — *  The  toogne  is  the  caase  of 

neariy  all  the  evil  that  has  happened  in  the 

world.'  '• 

Uaqaeationably,  most  learned  Tbeban^^d* 
mii  the  propositions  contained  in  yonr  diatribe, 
and  history  may  be  suflfered  to  sleep  as  aa  old 
aliaanack :  all  that  will  hare  to  be  dont»  will 
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be  to  0ay,  Woman  lived ;  ergo,  sin  and 
happened — a  very  comfortable  doctnne  tndy« 

Again,  "  for  the  sake  of  women  have  tbe 
dearest  and  most  devoted  friends  qnarreUed^ 
fiunilies  have  been  divided,  and  nations  have 
unceasingly  drawn  the  sword  of  hostility :  they 
are  the  very  root  of  power ;  for  them  have  been 
empires  lost  and  won,  and  the  times  a  thousand 
times  put  out  of  joint.  The  greatest  events 
may  sfmng  from  trifling  causes ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  few  things  great  or  small  in  thdr 
consequence,  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to 
a  female  judgment ; — '  'tis  woman  that  seduees 
all  mankind.'  *  #  #  Very  lamentable  is  k 
to  see  such  a  creature  as  woman  lowered  and 
lowering  herself  by  the  assumption  of  the.veiy 
position  she  is  unfitted  for !  Evils  enough  have 
ever  proceeded  from  the  ungovemed  pasuons 
of  men,  and  the  temptations  that  beset  them; 
and  is  poor  weak  woman  to  be  placed  on  a 
giddy  eminence,  and  thus  tempted  and  tampered 
with  ?    What  woman  breathing  is  fit  to  govern 
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others  ? — '  She  who  governs  herself.'  Is  this  • 
fitting  answer?  It  might  as  well  have  been,--* 
*  There  is  no  saeh  woman.' " 

"  Women's  passions, 
More  Tiolent  than  ours,  and  less  controird 
By  reason,  hurry  on ;  and  ofWn  find 
Prodigious  means  to  work  prodigious  ills  I  *' 

ProdigioQS !   indeed.     Dominie  Sampson  has 
made  the  word  classical,  and  it  was  never 
better  applied.    According  to  the  detractors 
of  woman,  we  find  that  she  is  the  author  of 
every  mischief  and  misery  enjoyed  by  mankind 
in  the  moral  and  political  world  ;  and  the  next 
step  in  absurdity  will,  we  suppose,  be,  that  all 
physical  grievances  arise  from  the  same  source— > 
that  earthquakes  result  from  her  sighft--<leluge8 
from  her  tears — plague,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
from  her  love — and  death  from  her  embraces. 
— Very  lamentable,  and  very  prodigious  !  I 

What  folly  is  this !  Is  woman  the  only  agent 
in  the  world  ? — nay,  is  she  in  any  but  rare  cases 
the  active  agent  in  any  public  event  ?    Helen, 
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tud  Fulvia,  and  Messalina — what  were  they? — 
women  anquestionably ;  but  how  many  of  them 
have  there  been  ?  and  are  the  millions  of 
women  who  have  lived  and  died  honoured 
and  regretted,  to  be  stigmatised,  because  such 
have  been  of  them?  What  becomes  of  die 
Neros,  the  Caligulas,  the  Domitians,  not  of 
Rottie  only,  but  of  every  age  and  of  every  class 
of  society  ?  Oh,  these  were  rank  sinners,  but 
it  was  all  owing  to  woman !  and  the  consom- 
ttialion  of  these  false  views  would,  we  suppose, 
be  the  wish  of  the  Republican — ^namely,  that 
the  entire  sex  had  but  a  single  neck,  that  it 
might  be  annihilated  at  one  blow. 

Fortunately  woman  lives  not  in  the  report 
of  these  railers:  they  are  in  the  most  stolid 
ignorance  of  her,  both  morally  and  physically ; 
they  know  less  of  her  than  they  do  of  (he 
philosopher's  stone,  and,  mistaking  her  true  in- 
fluence, fix  their  regards  upon  a  few  isolated  and 
solitary  examples  of  depravity,  and  overlook 
her  general  actions.    What  can  be  so  easy  u 


ta'^ivf^^vils,  and  to  gi^e  ibem  aaycolmt 
we  (Qhooae? — ^Even  beginning  with  Etbi  ^^Ihe 
mother  of   mankind/'    a    great   deal    might 
be  ftaid  for  her,  and  we  have  no  fae9ilation 
in  asserting  that  Adam  was  to  the  full  aa 
^(^"Ry  ^^  ^^^  with  far   less  grace^  and 
repented  with  far  less  dignity.    In  fiict,  were 
we  disposed  to  analyse  the  **  wicked  women  " 
of  ancient  and  modem  times,  we  should  bare 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  man,  "  vain  man,'' 
was  at  the  bottom  of  their  wickedness — that  he 
was  mala  causa,  and  that  he  made  woman  his 
tool.    Tl^ie  mreneas  of  the  exhibition  of  cele-* 
brated  immoral  women  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  high  endowments  of  the  sex;  and  the  exhi- 
bitions themselves  do  not  belong  to  it,  con- 
sidered in  the  mass.    Such  $pkndida  vitia  aie 
thQ  Qomets  .of  the  social  system,  appearing. at 
long  intervals,  and  causing  wonder  and  disymayf 
and  are  Uiese.  to  give  character  to  that  host  of 

**  bright,  besutiful,  and  eternal  stan,'' 

thAt  evf  r  shine  upon  us  ? 

VOL.    II.  L 


«.  -    V    •  . 
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Let  ttt  lose  sight  of  these  people,  «nd  ftpply 
ourseWes  to  the 

**  delitium  animi " — 

woman,  and  examine  how  she  opemtes  upon 
ns.  The  mind  expands  as  it  thinks  of  her; 
we  turn  away  from  the  carking  cares  that 
torment  us  in  the  intercourse  with  our  fellows: 
and  lo ! 

"  Ridebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  iiorem  Tiridis  protinus  ibit  humus/' 

The  gentle  dominion  of  the  sex — for  a  do- 
minion it  is — is  the  most  grateful  thraldom 
under  which  a  man  can  place  himself;  and  it 
is  the  only  dominion  that  exercises  an  un&iling 
power  over  him.  Pleasure,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste ; 
ambition  and  the  excitements  of  business  wear 
away  the  mind,  and  both  are  ever  unsatisfied. 
The  stimulants  that  ui^  us  on  in  the  race  of 
life,  fail  us  from  time  to  time ;  and  it  is  only  by 
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having  tbe  sex  to  fall  back  apon,  that  we  renew 
our  vigour.  Thisisthetmefountaiiiofyoiitb, — 
not,  indeed,  of  tbe  body,  for  the  piinciples  of 
decay  are  inherent  in  us, — but  of  the  affections 
and  desires,  that  have  been  supposed  to  be 
proper  only  to  youth. 

Woman,  in  her  natural  capacity,  is  a  house- 
hold goddess;  the  hearth  is  her  altar — home 
her  shrine.  We  may  worship  her  in  odier  fanes : 
Venus  has  her  temples  and  her  statues;  but 
man's  visits  there  are  only  occasional,  and  his 
lone  fireside  has  no  deity  if  he  is  without  a 
wife«  This  is  the  proper  capadty  of  woman, 
and  it  is  thus  that  man  should  associate  with 
her:— 


"  Dulee  lideDtieiii  Lalagen  anabo, 
Duloe  loquentem.'' 


This  is  the  fate  of  the  married  man,  who 
comports  himself  with  graceful  tenderness,  and 
seeks  in  a  wife  what  a  wife  will  always  afford — 
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a  field  on  which  to  bestow  all  his  love  and 
care : — 

'^  Frons  ubi  vivit  honor,  irons  ubi  ludit  amor." 

Many  of  the  stupid  people  with  whom  so- 
ciety is  so  thickly  crowded  never  dream  even 
of  the  potency  of  woman's  influence,  and  of  its 
permanence  in  a  married  state.    They  have 
a  sort  of  vague  surmise  that  wives  have  in- 
fluence^  but  they   never   trouble    themselves 
to  ask  how  it  is,  why   it  is,  and  whether  it 
is  for  good  or  evil.     It  seems  odd  that  men 
should  succumb  to  their  wives'  opinions,  and, 
amongst  the  uninitiated,  the  finger  of  scorn  is 
held  up  at   them.    Woman  never  seeks  an 
undue  influence  over  her  husband :  if  she  is 
seen  to  govern  with  a  high  hand,  depend  upon 
it  he  is  some  sheepish,  simple  fellow,  not  fit 
to  govern  himself.    She  desires  to  exercise  her 
influence  through  the  agency  of  love  and  truth, 
and  not  by  forced  means  and  direct  intervention — 
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but  by  a  kind  of  gentle  compulsion ;  neither  in 
those  cases  where  she  is  pn^rly  treated,  does 
she  ever  trouble  her  head  about  it  at  all. 
When  thns  placed,  she  has  no  ambition  be- 
yond her  household  cares,  her  &mily,  and 
attendance  on  her  husband:  the  reason  that 
she  is  accused  of  exercising  undue  power, 
ari^eSy  in  almost  every  case,  from  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  man. 

Many  men,  indeed,  have  an  opinion  that 
woman  is   unfitted  for  unlimited  trust;   nay, 
we  question    whether   one    half   of   modem 
husbands   do  not  entertain  this  opinion.     It 
was  a  saying  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  ''  that 
woman  was  expressly  given  to  man  for  a  com- 
forter, for  a  companion — ^not  for  a  counsellor :" 
— this  may  be  the  dictum  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, but  we  deny  it  f  n  toio.    Those  who  hold 
this  opinion  sustain  it  by  a  few  notable  exam- 
ples of  a  betrayal  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
sex — forgetting  that  where  one  instance  of  this 
has  happened,  a  hundred    thousand    similar 
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ones  isiight  ht  quoted  of  dereliction  on  the 
part  of  man.  We  assert  that  woman  is  the 
safest  and  best  counsellor :  what  she  wants  in 
experience,  she  abundantly  makes  up  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth;  and  her  mind,  generally 
speaking,  is  freer  from  worldly  prejudices  than 
our  own. 

This  want  of  entire  trust  arises  in  twenty  cases 
out  of  twenty-one,  from  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
man ;  he  is  daily  committing  actions,  or  thiok^ 
ing  of  subjects  that  he  does  not  dioose  to  make 
known  to  woman.  If  a  man  be  bold  and 
scheming*  and  connected  with  State-4ntrigiMS, 
he  wraps  himself  in  mystery,  t^Is  his  projects, 
and  amuses  his  wife  or  companion  by  idle 
tales  : — if  a  man  be  dissolute  and  extravagant, 
he  hides  his  actions  for  very  shame :— if  he  be  a 
simple  fellow  upon  whom  every  body  is  harping, 
he  is  fearful  of  being  laughed,  at ; — and  these, 
joined  to  the  spirit  of  distrust  we  have  spoken 
of,  robs  woman  of  unbounded  confidence.  Now 
this  she  ought  to  possess — there  can  be  no 


^ 
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qoestion    whatever  about  it.    The  momeot  a 
woman  becomes  a  wifei  she  should  be  trusted 

**  with  all  things  nearest  the  heart — with  all 


(s:- 


Our  chamber  oouncUs^  wherein,  priestUke,  she 
May  clemue  our  bosom.** 

ThiB  is  the  proper  influence  of  woman  upon  us : 
she  18  the  purifier  of  our  hearts ;  but  that  she 
may  be  so,  it  is  necessary  that,  "  priestUke/'  we 
make  her  our  conlessor — ^that  we  have  no  con^ 
cealmeats  from  her. 

Woman  is  generally  condemned  as  being  a 
busy,  iaquisitive,  and  troublesome  creature*  for 
•▼er  thrustinfthersdf  into  secrets.    There  is  no 
need  that  it  be  so.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
woman  similarly  endowed  with  ourselves,  having 
the  same  desire  for  knowledge*  the  same  wish  for 
information  of  all  that  is  going  on  around,  will  be 
hoodwinked  willingly  I  Her  curiosity  is  the  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  result  of  concealment-*of  the 
want  of  proper  confidence.  Not  only  do  we  gene- 
rate this  curiosity  by  our  own  want  of  fair  dealiog, 
but  we  give  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary 
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delusions  ou  the  part  of  the  sex,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  conjecture,  where  it  does  not  know. 

The  prevalence  of  Bachelorism,  and  the  com- 
mon and  daily  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  society,  male  as  well  as  female,  is 
.ever  checking  and  interfering  with  the  proper 
influence  of  woman.  So  iar  is  she  from  occu- 
pying a  false  position,  when  admitted  to  a  full 
share  of  confidence,  and  when  made  our  fitmiliar 
and  most  trusted  counsellor,  that  this  is  the 
▼ery  part  she  is  best  calculated  to  fulfil.  Her 
gentle  and  amiable  spirit  sheds  a  softness  and 
polish  upon  her  judgment,  admirably  adapted 
to  attemper  man's  harsher  opinions ;  whilst  her 
quick  and  intuitive  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  often  leads  her  to  a  conclusion,  that 
man's  slower  process  of  reasoning  might  never 
have  enabled  him  to  reach,  or  he  would  have 
reached  it  by  crooked  and  out-of-the-way 
means,  and  perhaps  lost  sight  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  question,  whilst  puzzling  his  brains  to 
find  the  solution. 
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The  evils  that  flow  fiom  woman  hare  their 
origin  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of  her  due 
inflaence.    She  reignsy  it  is  said,  in  court  and 
camp,  in  towns  and  ▼illages,  in-doors  and  out- 
of-doors  ;   and  surely,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  extent  of  her  influaice  is  suffi- 
ciently great.    Granted  ;  but  it  is  an  influence 
said  to  be  an  usurpation : — the  poor  subdued  man 
is  dissatisfied,  grumbfing,  and  rebelliousj  show- 
ing his  feeling  of  independence — in  the  lower 
classes,  by  neglect  and  cruelty — in  middle  life, 
by  jealousies,  quarrels,  ruptures,  and  suspicion 
— and  in  the  higher  classes,  often  by  indifierence 
and  apathy;   and   then,   forsooth,   woman   is 
rated  in  ''  good  set  terms,"  as  being  the  ''  fons 
et  principium  "  of  the  evil.     Now  the  whole  of 
this   arises,  so   far   as   the  sexes  merely   are 
concerned,    putting   out  of  sight  the  yarious 
influences  acting  upon  us  **  ab  externo,"  from 
tliere  being  a  divided  house — two   kingdoms, 
an  east  and  a  west — a  separation,  which,  like 
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dMt  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  Iktal  to  fitrength 
tfnd  unity  of  action.  The  woman  has  her 
chief  city  here — ^and  the  man  there :  die  pro- 
per infloence  of  the  sex  is  not  felt  in  these 
instances. 

"Exactly/'  say  tiie  celibates  and  woman- 
despisers  at  large — *'  exactly — rem  acu — sndi  is 
the  (act ;  and  the  stubborn  and  perverse  sex  will 
travel  out  of  its  way  and  become  master : "  by 
which  they  mean  that  woman  seeks  her  nsr 
tural  and  unalienable  rights  —  namely,  an 
equality  of  rank — this  equality  being  confined 
to  her  sex  and  position.  Woman  seldom  or 
never  goes  beyond  this — ^not  nearly  so  often  as 
men  invade  her  particular  domain-;  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  individualsi  wearing  a  manly 
attire,  who  are  mere  hermaphrodites — half 
men,  half  women,  and  who  spend  their  time 
and  their  energies  in  those  offices  and  in  those 
intellectual  and  physical  pursuits,  proper  only 
to  feminie.      Is  it  more  disgusting  to  see  a 
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breaks  loose,  awd  shows  her  vigw  tr  Ua- 
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band ! — Very  imifnuinint,  eertaialy,  a»l  aoi-ach 

tobe  condemned :  bwt  we  hear  filtle  or  ari^i—i^r 
of  those  maltitndes  of  aMn,  who,  having  lost 
the  prerogatm  of  the  sex,  go  ntndi^  abcHit 
like  so  many  lap-dogs,  snivelling  and  ''  daoa- 
deling'* — and  mere  appendages  of  the  tea- 
taUe. 

It  is  perfectly  idle  to  say  that  woman  either 
has,  or  wishes  to  have,  more  than  her  share  of 
influence,  or  that  she  is  disposed  to  thrust  her- 
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telf  upon  US,  and  **  push  us  from  our  stools.'' 
True,  she  is  driven  by  injustice,  and  by  a  want 
of  her  true  position  being  understood,  to  assert 
her  powers  at  times,  perhaps,  too  openly,  but 
this  is  directly  opposed  to  her  wishes.  like 
sweet  and  pleasant  music 

<'  That  creeps  past  ys  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  our  passions 
With  its  sweet  air," 

her  infiaence  comes  upon  us ;  and  as  we  moYe 
under  its  impressions,  we  ate  sensible  of  no 
restraint,  although  it  governs  or  modifies  most 
of  our  actions  and  states  of  feeling.  Many 
men  refuse  to  be  charmed,  charm  she  never  so 
wisely  :  they  have  no  music  in  their  souk,  and 
therefore  refuse  to  listen.  Woman  is  woman, 
and  we  would  have  her  nothing  beyond  that : 
but  these  people,  Uke  unskilful  fools,  extract 
nothing  but  discordant  sounds,  although  tbe 
instrument  can  discourse  most  excellent  music 
when   touched    by    the    hand    of  a    master. 
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the  mischief  Kcs  not  in  the  lamp — it  is  in  the 
observer:  the  light  is  pore  and  stead j,  and 
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flaeant  as  a  beacon,  not  to  lead  na  into  the  jaws 
of  destruction  or  into  tbe  mire,  but  to  conduct  110 
aafeiy  thnmgh  the  darkness  and  storms  of  the 
''  working-day  "  world  to  the  haven  of  peace 
and  happiness. 

A  wife  exfailuto  woman  in  her  most  perfect 
state  —  that  is,  she  has  all  her  physical  and 
moral  attribates  in  full  exercise.     She  is  re- 
lieved also  from  many  of  the  social  restraints 
which  bind  down  the  sex  in  other  conditions — 
assumes  an  independent  station  in  society ;  and, 
thus  circumstanced,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
detractors  of  the  sex  have  made  her  their  pe- 
culiar butt  of  sarcasm  and  sneering  allusion. 
Maidens  are,  to  some  extent,  protected  from 
'<  these  paper   pellets  of  the  brain  "  by  their 
retiring  and  shrinking  modesty — that  sensitive 
plant  that  withdraws  even  from  the  breath  of 
slander.    Old  Maids,  who  have  long  been 

<'  ChantiDg  fidnt  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon,*' 

are  passed  over  by  them   as  things  beyood 
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hope,  and  widows    are  touched  lightly;  tMit 
the   wife  —  the  perfect  woman — the  woman 
in  all  the  magnificence  of  her  matured  glorj 
— she  is  too  much  for  ttiem.    She  is  a  devil, 
a  vixen,  a  slut,  a  wretch,  a  plague,  a  curse, 
and   we    know   not    what    besides.      '*  It    is 
in  the    connubial  state,''  says  one   of  these 
wofuls,    *^  that  women  exercise  the  most  un- 
limited  power.     Within  the  whole  circle   of 
deception,  there  is,  perhaps,  no   creature  so 
completely  beguiled  as  many  a  modern  hns* 
band.     Such  a  being  is  but  an  appendage  to 
another — nothing  of  himself:   he  is  a  slave, 
and  a  slave  of  the  worst  kind — fooled  to  the 
bent  of  another's  will.    Free  agency  is  a  thing 
quite  gone  from  him  ;  and  if  mere  confinement 
makes  not  captivity,  he  suffers  a  loss  of  liberty 
at  his   own  hearth.     He  is  under  a  charm*— 
*  loving,'   as  Shaksp^re  says,   '  with  an  en- 
raged* affection.'     Let  the  dear  enchantress  cry 
for  the   moon;   she  should  have  it  from  its 
sphere,  if  possible.     He  would  have  the  world 
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from  its  axis,  to  give  it  her:  no  one  can  be 
richer  than  she  is  in  his  promises — ^she,  who  hot 
she,  the  cream  of  all  his  care— - 

'  Dilige,  et  die  quicquid  voles.' 

•  *  •  * 

And  thus  it  happens  that  men  are  sure  to 
be  losers  by  women,  as  well  when  they  are  the 
objects  of  their  loye,  as  when  they  lie  under 
their  displeasure." 

What  a  terrible  picture  is  here  of  the  "  holy 
state  of  matrimony/'  and  of  that  *'  noble  crea- 
ture— married  man,"  and  of  that  *'  fount  of 
domestic  sweets  *' — a  wife !  Her  influence  they 
term  gynocracy,  or  petticoat  government,  which 
is  represented  as  a  species  of  despotism  not  to 
be  borne  by  free  men ;  and  hence,  a  husband  is 
a  slave,  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  mere  parasite,  cowering 
beneath  the  imperious  brow  of  the  wife,  or 

equally  enslaved  by  her  blandishments  :  he 

• 

**  Minds  nor  good.nor  bad,^  nor  right  nor  Tnt}ng, 
But  eats  his  pudding,  and  then  holds  his  tongue." 
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This  is  just  the  doctrine  for  the  Bachelors  : 
fortunately  it  is  a  tissue  of  utter  absurdity — 
of  naked  nonsense^  not  having  the  merit  even 
of  point  or  mt  to  relieve  it. 

Petticoat  goyemment,  as  the  wife's  influence 
is  called,  is  a  sad  bugbear  to  the  imaginations 
of  Bachelors ;  and  yet  what  a  holy  and  happy 
state  it  is,  when  properly  considered  !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  it  ? — to  be  under  the  sway  of  a 
petticoat-'-'-ta  be  governed  by  a  woman.  And 
who  would  wish  a  better  governor? — not  we 
certainly,  nor  any  other  man  that  understands 
the  sound  and  wholesome  principle  upon  which 
it  is  based.  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  govern- 
ment^ affording  complete  protection  to  person 
and  property ;  and  yet  so  gently  administered, 
and  so  obvious  in  its  utility,  that  to  rebel  would 
be  madness.  So  far  is  it  from  being  a  loss  of 
liberty,  that  it  is  a  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 

bondage ^namely*  the  headstrong  desires  and 

wishes  that  send  Bachelors  careering  through 
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the  world  like  mad  dogs.     Lobs  of  liberty! 
why,  even  if  it  were, 

**  By  notes  of  housdiold  hannony 
We  quite  forget  our  loss  of  liberty." 

The  influence  of  woman  in  the  connubial  state 
is,  however,  seldom  carried  to  its  proper  extent. 
There  is  no  need  for  slavish  subjection  in  gy- 
nocracy  :  petticoats  require  no  slaves :  if  man 
chooses  to  play  the  fool,  that  is  his  own  concern; 
the  woman  never  thanks  him:  she  holds  him  for 
a  pitiful  fellow,  and  he  may  call  himself  a  slave 
if  he  chooses — but  he  is  the  slave  of  his  own 
weakness  and  dotage ;  and  if  a  man  will  do 
so,  a  woman  has  no  choice  but  to  domineer 
over  him  : — the  fool  must  be  restrained,  or  he 
would  become  a  worse  nuisance  than  he  is; 
and  as  a  fool  is,  of  all  subjects,  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  she  is  obliged  to  be  a 
despot.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  male 
slavery. 

It  is  not  in  such  cases  that  petticoat  govern^- 
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g^ocTEcy  is  a  different  afiair.    To  him  whose 
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<'  Is  a  perennial  plant. 
Whereof  the  roots  are  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground — 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  by  beauty's  sun, 
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petticoat  government  is  not  the  misgovern- 
ment  alone  thought  of  by  the  railen  against 
the  influence  of  woman.  The  man^  dis- 
tinguished at  home  and  abroad  for  his  noble 
bearing,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  clear  intsl- 
ligenoe,  and  his  extensive  acquirements^  is  far 
more  under  petticoat  sway  than  the  drirelling 
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idiot,  who  spends  his  time  in  quarrelling  with 
his  wife,  because  she  opposes  his  wishes,  and 
who  disturbs  his  friends  by  reviling  against 
the  sex. 

The  man  of  sense  and  honour  comes  home 
after  the  active  labours  of  the  day,  and  the  first 
favourable  moment  is  seized  upon  to  narrate 
his  actions,  and  his  first  wish  is  to  hear  his 
wife*8  comments  upon  them ;  and  a  hundred  to 
one  but  that  he  gets  scolded,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  made  wiser  by  unprejudiced  re- 
marks and  keen  observation.  Before  leaving 
home  he  voluntarily  seeks  a  catechetical  con- 
versation regarding  the  labours  he  has  before 
him.  These  would  be  called  curtain-lectures 
by  the  dunces :  he  feels  them  to  be  the  most 
valuable  b(  his  married  privileged — ^his  vnfe  is 
his  counsellor. 

Now  every  woman  of  feeling,  and  whose  heart 
is  worth  possessing,  will  do  this ;  but  to  none 
will  she  do  it,  unless  to  a  husband  deserv- 
ing it. 
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**  With  what  a  graceful  tendernesa  he  loves  1 
Complacency  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness, 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue." 

This  is  the  man  who  feels  in  its  full  force  the 
influence  of  woman,  who  submits  to  petticoat 
government,  and  who  finds  in  that  submission^ 
honour,  safety,  and  truth :  his  home  is  one  of 
peace  and  contentment — his  hearth  the  abode 
of  the  domestic  charities — and  his  wife 

''The  cordial  drop  Heav'n  in  his  cup  has  thrown." 

It  is  here,  and  upon  a  man  like  this,  ''  the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  the  honoured  and 
the  respected,  that  the  influence  of  woman  ope* 
rates  most  cogently;  but  its  operations  are 
unseen — ^unheard  :  like  the  vivifying  principle, 
we  see  its  efiects — the  cause  is  hidden. 

But  how  is  it  in  ordinary  cases  of  what  are 
called  unhappy  marriages,  or  where  the  parties 
are  said  to  be  pretty  comfortable,  or  where 
men  and  their  wives  are  often  squabbling— 
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where,  in  brief,  petticoat  goTernoaent,  hea- 
peeking,  breeches'«wearingy  grey-maring»  and 
ourtain-lecturingy  are  in  visible  and  active  ope- 
ration —  where  woman  appears,  not  as  a 
soothing  and  delightful  companion,  but  as  a 
perpetual  plague — and  where  the  husband 
appears,  not  as  a  dignified  and  independent 
man,  but  as  a  tormented  spirit — how  is  it  in 
these  cases  ?  The  man  is  not  half  so  submissiTe 
a  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  woman  as  in  the 
instances  above  mentioned ;  he  yields  but  a 
constrained  obedience,  and  is  ever  starting  off  at 
a  tangent,  and  creating  woes  for  himself.  It  is 
simply  thus  : — If  a  wife  is  observed  to  sneer  at 
and  twit  her  husband,  to  remonstrate  angrily 
with  him,  to  treat  him  disrespectfully,  to  shake 
her  petticoat  in  his  face,  and  to  use  her 'sceptre 
as  a  birch,  we  may  be  assured  that  he  is 
either  a  fool  positive,  a  confirmed  scoundrel, 
a  known  villain,  a  decided  rascal,  a  filthy 
fellow,  or  a  beast.  His  wife's  treatment  of  him 
is  the  index  of  his  true  character ;   it  is  not 
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▼oluntary  on  her  part — she  feels  it  to  be  de- 
grading, but  what  can  she  do  ? — 

Wash  the  Ethiop  white— or  change  the  leopard's  skin  ? 

If  she  can  manage  these,  she  may  perhaps 
manage  to  make  her  husband  a  thing  fit  to 
lavish  her  attentions  on,  and  a  man  worthy  to 
be  the  worshipped  of  her  heart,  and  the  subject 
of  her  dominion. 

Well,  but  she  is  his  wife,  it  is  said,  and 
therefore  she  ought  to  obey :  **  wives,  obey  your 
hasbands,"  is  an  apostolic  command.  True — 
but  she  is  a  woman,  and  he  is  a  fool,  or  an  ass, 
or  a  mule,  or  something  more  vile  still.  '^  Men 
ought  to  love  their  wives  as  their  own  bodies : 
he  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself."  Is  it  a 
proof  of  love  or  benevolence  to  make  woman  a 
mere  creature  of  convenience  ? — ^to  say,  "  GK> 
there,"  and  she  goeth ;  and  ''  Come  here,"  and 
she  Cometh  ?  No  !  it  is  a  base-minded  lustful- 
ness ;  and  woman  is  right  in  refusing  to  do 
so.     The  man  who  presumes  to  command  is 
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certain  to  be  disobeyed  ;  be  who  trackles^  and 
shuffles,  and  snarls,  is  sure  to  be  despised; 
and  he  who  whines  and  snivels  after  woman, 
must  inevitably  be  treated  contemptuously: 
but  when  a  man  behaves  himself  honourably 
and  honestly — when  he  has  the  sense  to  be 
aware  of  that 

"  World  of  earthly  blessings" 

contained  in  a  wife — ^when  he  sees  in  her  &ce 

"  The  map  of  honour,  trufb,  and  loyalty ; '' 
and  when  he  makes  her 

"  —  his  book,  wherein  his  soul  records 
The  history  of  all  his  secret  thoughts ;  ** 

then  he  submits  with  grateful  heart  to  her  in- 
fluence, because  he  is  convinced  that  it  will  be 
exerted  to  make  him  a  happy  and  a  virtuous 
man.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  meu  are 
high  and  noble-minded,  and  gifted  with  dis- 
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ecm«ient»  gynocracy  grows  in  strength;  but 
it  18  a  weU*ordered  government ;  ttiere  is  no 
display  of  crown  or  sceptre — it  is  the  subjection 
of  a  willing  spirit,  rendered  by 


"  graceful 

those    thousand    decencies    that     mark    the 
conduct  of  a  happy  husband.     His  motto  is 

«  Sweet  wife. 
Use  thy  own  pleasure : " 

there  is  no  kicking,  no  railing — all  is  love, 
peace,  and  contentment. 

This  is  the  influence  of  woman,  when  felt  and 
duly  appreciated : — 

** husbands  should  know 

Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  :  they  see  and  smell ; 
And  have  their  palatet,  both  for  sweet  and  soor, 
As  hosbaodfl  have/' 

The  influence  of  women  upon  society  at 
laige  is  the  purifying  leaven  that  removes  the 
base  and  drossy  portion  of  our  nature.  All 
the  sympathies  and  emotions  arising  from,  or 

VOL.    II.  M 
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connected  with,  her,  are  more  or  less  of  an  en-' 
nobling  nature,  except  that  of  pure  lust ;  and 
this  is  a  passion  she  habitually  calls  into 
play,  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  ''  animals " — 
beasts  in  human  shape*  who  never  regard  her 
except  in  moments  of  sensual  excitement.  She 
sheds  around  her  a  soothing  and  humanizing 
influence,  in  which  are  tamed  down  many  of 
our  coarser  and  fiercer  impulses. 

The  world,  in  ordinary  instances^  is  but  a 
scene  of  turmoil  and  contention,  of  opposite  and 
conflicting  interests,  of  angry  and  troublesome 
collisions.    Man 

Struts  his  little  hour 

upon  the  stage^  and  finds  his  full  share  of  diffi- 
culties and  troubles,  and  without  some  restiog* 
place  for  the  mind  would  be  goaded  into  mad- 
ness. The  affections  are  constantly  outraged 
by  a  thousand  occurrences:  finendship often- 
times proves  a  quicksand,  and  confidence  a 
bog,   which    are   the  grave  of  maay  of  his 
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earliest  and  warmest  aspirations.    How  often 
is  it  that 

*'  Self-flatter'd,  inexpeiienoedy  high  in  hope 

When  young,  with  sanguine  cheer  and  streamers  gay. 

We  cut  our  cable— launch  into  the  world. 

And  fondly  dream  each  wind  and  tide  our  friend ! 

yet  who  has  not  experienced  the  chill  of  disap- 
pointmenty  when  we  have  drifted  from  our  course, 
and  been  left  stranded  upon  the  cold  and  rugged 
shore  of  real  life  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  be* 
numbing  touch  of  bitter  reality — the  paralysing 
agency  of  acquaintance  with  things  as  they 
are — when  the  film  is  torn  from  our  eyes, 
and  the  world  stands  out  before  us,  not  as  pic- 
tured in  the  delusive  imaginings  of  youth,  but 
as  drawn  by  the  stem  hand  of  truth  ?  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  men  would  perish 
utterly  in  this  dilemma,  but  for  woman.  Our 
minds  are  less  plastic,  our  dispositions  less 
springy  than  hers,  and  thus  she  becomes  tiie 
sheet-anchor  that  brings  us  up,  and  holds  us  in 
safety,  till  the  first  furious  gust  of  disappoint- 
ment is  blown  over. 
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This  is  a  point  in  which  the  influence  of 
woman  has  never  been  duly  examined  ;  and  yet 
every  man  must  be  conscious,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
the  time  has  been  when  he  has  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  it — and  this  equally  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  as  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  or  rank  frees   us    finom 
mortifications  and  worldly  and  harassing  cares. 
The  remark  certainly  applies  with  more  force 
and    directness   to  man    in   the    middle  and 
lower  orders,  in  which  it  may  be  boldly  asr 
serted  that  the  influaice  of  woman  is  omnipo- 
tent for  good  :   she  is  the  very  link  knitting 
society  together.    The  toil  and  care  requisite 
to  lift  06  above  want,  and  the  generous  am- 
bition that  strives  to  elevate  itself  by  its  own 
exertions,    would    become    fierce    and  selfish 
struggles    but   for    her.      The    wearied    and 
exhausted    spirit     would    know    no    repose, 
were  not  her  gentle  companionship  ofiered  to 
it :  ambition  would  perish,  were  not  her  smiles 
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and  her  applauses  waiting  the  attempt:  bitter 
and  fierce  passions  would  disorganixe  the  social 
framework,  were  she  not  ever  present  to  soothe, 
to  encourage,  and  to  temper ;  and  a  general 
anarchy  would  pervade  the  world,  were  it  not 
that  her  influence  comes  as  '*oiI  upon  the 
waters/'  smoothing  the  waves  of  contention, 
and  enabling  us  to  steer  safely  amidst  rocks 
and  breakers,  where  we  should  inevitably  perish 
but  for  the  aid  thus  afforded  us. 

Talk  of  the  evils  of  woman's  influence^-of 
the  miseries  she  inflicts  upon  man !  Talk  of 
the  evils  of  the  free  breath  of  heaven--of  the 
curse  of  the  glorious  and  vivifying  sun !  be- 
cause the  one  rages  at  times  in  tempests,  and 
the  other  scorches  by  its  mid-day  heat !  Does 
not  the  one 

'<  Rage  or  ramble  where'er  it  will, 
And,  as  it  lists,  be  fierce  or  still :  * 
Above  and  arousd  it  breathes  of  life, 
And  mingles  the  earth  and  the  sky  in  strife ; 
And  gently  whispers  with  morning  light, 
Yet  growls  like  a  fetter*d  fiend  ere  night : " 
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and  for  this  shall  we  condemn  the  breath  of 
(Springy  that  comes  dancing  forth  like  a  glad- 
some bride,  scattering  joy  and  incense  in  its 
path !     And  does  not  the  Ban 

Call  into  birth 
All  the  fairest  flowers  and  firaits  of  earth  ? 
Then  bid  them  perish,  and  see  them  die. 
While  they  cheer  the  heart  and  gladden  the  eye  : 

a^nd  for  this  shall  the  ''  god  of  day  **  be  con- 
demned as  a  spoiler? — Shall  we  forget,  even 
when  sinking  beneath  his  magnificent  splen- 
dour, its  morning  and  its  evening  loveliness — 
when  we  see  it,  like  a  beneficent  spirit,  shedding 
a  radiance  and  a  beauty  npon  the  universe  ? 
And  is  it  not  so  with  woman  in  the  momi 
world  ?     What  if  she  rave  and  storm — it  is  but 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  laws  of 
her  intellectual   organization,  and  serves,  like 
the  tempest,  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  love  .•— 
what  if  the  power  of  her  beauty  daszle  our 
understanding,  and  prostrate  our  judgment- 
it  is  but  like  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 
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to  call  into  exintence  those  deeper  impiikes 
that  lie  beyond  the  amtace,  and  wfaidi  would 
for  ever  have  remained  nmieenj  were  it  not  for 
her  oyerwhelming  influenoe. 

Talk  of  the  evils  resalting  from  woman  to 
society  at  large, — ^to  fiunilies,  or  to  man  in  his 
individual  capacity !  when  from  her  results 
public  virtue,  social  comfort,  aixl  private  hap- 
piness— ^when  her  influence  sheds  upon  every 
condition  of  life  its  principal  charm — when  the 
hallowed  emotions,  springing  from  her  asso- 
ciation, bless  us  in  our  several  capacities  of 
lovers,  husbands,  and  &thers — when  all  true 
nobihty  of  soul  has  its  origin  in  her  —  when 
every  sentiment  of  honour,  justice,  truth, 
and  virtue  is  based  upon  her  —  when  all 
that  can  sweeten  and  endear  existence  dwells 
an  her  presence.  Talk  of  the  evils  she  inflicts 
upon  us  !  What  is  it  but  to  express  our  blind- 
ness, our  incapacity  to  understand  her,  our 
ignorance  of  her  real  nature,  our  hallucination^ 
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our  folly,  and  our  absurdity  ?    Ratlier  let  oi 
say, 

**  Blessings  be  oo  Iter  and  eternal  praise  I  '* 

Let  us,  in  place  of  ruining  our  happiness  and 
depriving  ourselres  of  those  million  delights  her 
association  is  fitted  to  call  into  play,  cultivate 
her  affections,  and  worship  at  the  pure  shrine 
of  her  love.  It  requires  only  that  she  be  pro- 
perly appreciated,  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
her  just  influence,  and  we  secure  for  ourselves 
that  which  no  other  earthly  communion  can 
afford.  We  are  stripped  of  one  half  our  baser 
nature  when  devoted  to  woman,  and  we  purify 
and  exalt  our  understanding,  and  add  dignity 
to  the  manly  character  by  submission  to  her 
ministry. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ADMONITORY  HINTS. 


And  now,  Old  Bachelors,  a  few  words  with 

you     before    bidding    you    farewell    for    the 

present ;    and   we    write   them  in    the    hope, 

that  the  next  time  we  address  you,  we  shall 

have  a  less  numerous  audience ; — ^that  the  best 

amongst  you   will   take   to  yourselves   wives, 

with  all   convenient  dispatch ;   and   as  death 

removes    you,    one   by   one,   no  other  erring 

**  child  of  clay "    will  step  into  your  shoes. 

We  wish  to  see  you  extinct  certainly  ;   but  we 

would  temper  justice  with  mercy — we  would 

cut  off  your  heads  with  a  "  golden  axe  " — we 

would  have  you  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 

and  woman  should  be  the  executioner — that  is. 
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of  such  as  are  worthy  of  her  operations ;  yoa 
should  be 

"  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow, 
And  quartered  in  her  heart.*' 

You  VLte,  many  of  you,  objects  of  pity — you 
have  taken  hold  of  life  by  the  rough  handle — 
you  have  mistaken  yourselves — you  have  mis- 
taken the  sex — ^you  have  mistaken  society— and 
you  are  a  mistake  altogether.  You  have  either 
made  fools  of  yourselves,  or,  as  the  country 
girl  answered  her  sweetheart,  when  she  was 
bantering  him,  and  he  said,  **  Na,  na,  Mary, 
you  are  making  a  fool  of  me." — '*  No,  no, 
John,  God  has  been  before  me."  Whichever 
way  it  may  be,  the  corollary  to  be  drawn  from 
your  lives  and  actions  is  quite  clear,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute — ^that  you  are  men,  wise  ia 
your  ovm  thoughts,  but  foolish  of  heart,  weak 
of  judgment,  and  erring  in  understanding.  You 
have  deprived  yourselves  of  the  comforts  and 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  woman,  as  your 
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daily  and  nightly  compaoion — of  childrea  to 
plague  and  torment,  yet  to  bless  and  delight 
you — saying,  with  the  old  man  in  Plautus : — 

''  Quando  habeo  xnultos  cogoatos,  quid  opus  mihi  sit 

liberis? 
Nunc  ben^  tito,  et  fortunate,  atque  animo  ut  Inbet, 
Mea  bona  me&  morte  cognatos,  dicam,  inter  partiam. 
Illi  apud  me,  me  curant^  visunt  quilm  agam,  ecquid 

▼elim. 
Qui  mibi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coenam 

Tocant, 
Certatim  dona  mittunt,  &c.  &c/' 

Truly  we  hold  this  to  be  poor  philosophy :  to 
eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  courted  for  the  pelf 
in  your  coffers,  may  satisfy  you,  but  it  would 
do  very  little  towards  satisfying  us.  You  are^ 
perhaps,  not  quite  past  hope,  for  love  can 
work  miracles ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  driving 
some  of  the  crotchets  out  of  your  heads,  it 
may  happen  that  room  will  be  left  for  some* 
thing  better.  That  witty  but  cutting  writer, 
Burton,  one  of  yourselves,  and  for  whose  sake, 
we  would  fain  hope  you  may  be  saved  from 
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|^rdition»  thus  deficribes,  in  one  of  his   best 
passages,  the  power  and  effects  of  love:^- 

*'  Ancient  men  ^lU  dote  sometimes  as  well 
as  the  best.  Jovianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old 
foole  rime,  and  turne  poetaster,  to  please  his 
mistress — 

'  Ne  ringaSp  Mariana^  meos  ne  device  cawn, 
De  tene  namjuvenem,  dia,  referre  potes,  S^c* 

*  Sweet  Marian,  doe  not  mine  age  disdaine, 
For  thou  canst  make  an  old  man  young  againe/ 

They  will  be  still  singing  songs  (if  young 
especially)  and  cannot  abstaine,  though  it  be 
when  they  goe  to  or  be  at  church."  We  have 
a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose  in  Westmonas- 
teriensisy  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  will 
believe  it)  a.  d.  1012,  —  "At  Ckdlewis,  in 
Saxony,  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  company  of 
young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at 
mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  oatches  and 
love-songs  in  the  ohurehyard  :  he  sent  to  ^m 
to  make  lesse  noyse ;  but  they  sung  oo  still. 
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and  if  you  will,  yoa  shall  bafe  the  v^ry  APQg 
itselfid — 

'  Equitabat  homo  per  sylvamfrondo9am^ 
Jhuoebatque  ueum  Metwmden  forma§am ; 
Quid  statma,  cur  non  imus  ?' 

'  A  fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  fair  Meswinde  was  bis  bride  : 
Why  stand  you  so,  and  doe  not  goe  ? ' 

This  they  sung, — ^he  chaft,  till  at  length,  im- 
patient as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St.  Magnus, 
patron  of  the  church,  they  might  all  there 
sing  and  dance  till  that  time  twelvemonth — and 
so  they  did»  without  meat  and  drink,  weari- 
someness,  or  giving  over,  till  at  the  yeare/s  end 
they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by 
Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.  They  will 
in  all  places  bee  doing  thus, — ^young  folks  read- 
ing love*stories,  s'mging,  telling  or  hearing  las- 
civious tales  and  tunes : — such  objects  are  their 
sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation — ^they 
can  thiuke,  discourse  wilUngly,  or  speak  almost 
of  no  other  subject.    This  love  is  the  cause 
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of  all  good  eoneeiptSy  neatness,  exomations, 
playes,  elegancies,  delights,  and  all  the  sweet* 
nesse  of  oar  life ;  it  seasoneth  our  harsh  and 
dull  labours,  and  gires  a  pleasant  relish  to  our 
other  unsavory  proceedings.     All  our  feasts* 
almost  masques,  mummings,  banquets,  merry 
meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love-stories,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes, 
8cc. — symbols,    emblems,    impresses,  devices, 
if  wee  may  believe  Javms,  ContiUs^  Paradint^ 
CamUlus  de  Camillis^  may  bee  ascribed  to  it. 
Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  among 
the  rest,  was  first  invented,  says  Patritias,  ex 
amoris  beneficio.  •  For  when  the  daughter  of 
Deburiadts  the  Skyoniau  was  to  leave  of  her 
sweetheart  now  going  to  the  warres^  ut  den* 
derio  ejus  minus  tabesceret,  to  comfort  herself 
in  his  absence,  shee  tooke    his  picture  with 
a  cole  upon  a  wall,  as  tbe  candle  gave  the 
shadow,  which,  her  father  admiring,  perfected 
afterwards,  and  it  was  the   first  picture  that 
ever  was  made.    All  our  tilts  and  tournaments. 
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orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c.y  owe 
their   beginnings  to  love,    and  many  of  our 
histories:    by  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they 
would    express    their    loving   minds  to  their 
mistris,  and  to  the  beholders,    Tis  the   sole 
subject,  almost,  of  poetry:  all  our  invention 
tends  to  it.    Whatever  those  old  Anacreons, 
Greeke    and     Laiine    Epigrammatists^    Love- 
writers,   Anthony  Diogenes  the   most  ancient 
whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheva^ 
JLongus  Sophista^  Eustaihius,  Achilles  Tatius^ 
Aristmnetus^     Heliodorus,     Plaio,     Plutarch, 
Lucian,    Parthanius,    Ovid,    Catullus,    Tibui- 
lus,  &c.,— *ottr  new  Aristoes,  Boyardes,  authors 
of  Arcadia,  Fairye  Queen,  &c.,  have  written 
in  this  kinde,  are  but  as  so  many  symptoms 
of  love.     Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or 
breviary  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends 
of  lovers'  Uves  and  deaths,  and  of  their  memo- 
rable adventures — nay,  more,  as  Neuisanus  the 
lawyer  holds— ^Aere  never  was  any   erctllent 
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poei  that  invented  goodjablei,  or  made  laudable 
venes,  that  was  not  in  love  himself, 

'  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit ^  Itueive  Fnperiua ; 
Jngenium  GalU  pukhra  Lycorii  htAet, 
Fama  at  a$^uti  NemeMufornuna  TibuUi ; 

LMa  dictavUf  docte  CatuUe,  tibi. 
Nim  me  PeUgmu,  nee  gpemet  Mantua  vatem^ 
Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  a  quU  Alexis  eritJ* 

*  Wanton  Propertius  and  witty  GalluSy 
Subtile  Tibullus  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia^  Lesbioj  Lyckoris^ 
That  made  you  poets  all ;  and  if  Alesi$ 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shall  not  despise  me.' 

Petrarch*s  Laura  made  him  so  famous ;  Astro- 
pheFs  Stella  and  Jovianus  Pontanus'  tiiistns 
was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  VioLts,  Lillies, 
NequitiiTf  blanditia,  joci  decor,  Nardus,  Ver, 
Corolla^  Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis, 
Crocum,  Laurus^  Unguentum,  Costum,  La" 
cryme,  Myrrha^  Musa,  &c ,  aud  the  rest  of 
his  poems.  The  very  rustics  and  hog^rubbers, 
if  once  they  taste  of  this  love-liquor,  are  in- 
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spired  in  an  instant :  instead  of  those  accarate 
emblemsy  curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques, 
tilts,  tournaments,  8cc.»  they  haire  their  wakes, 
Whitsun  ale:*,  shepherds'  feasts,  meeting  on 
holydaies,  country  dances,  roundelaies,  writing 
their  names  on  trees,  true  love*s-knots,  pretty 
gifts — 

'  With  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepherds  in  their  love  are  coy  as  kings ' — 

choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queenes,  and 
valentines,  8cc.,  they  goe  by  couples — 

'  CoridoHi  PhffUU^  N^utf  and  Moptuif 
With  dainty  Thwnbell  and  St,  Tophut: 


n 


Instead  of  Odes  aind  Elegies  they  have 
tlieir  ballads  and  country  tunes.  They  must 
write  likewise,  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 

'Thoa  honey-surkle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge. 
Vouchsafe  in  CupUTs  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cst,  is  tliy  carouse, 
With  alt  the  ale  in  Gammer  Guhbini*  house.      * 
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I  say  no  more,  affaires  call  me  away. 

My  father's  iMMrse  for  provender  doth  stay. — 

Be  thou  the  Lady  Cressetlight  to  me, 

Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee : 

Written  in  haste, — &ieweU»  my  cowslip  sweet. 

Pray  let's  a- Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet  1' 

Your  most  genuine  Stoics  alid  severe  Philo^ 
sophers  will  melt  away  with  this  passion  ;  and 
if  AtheruBus  belye  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apolli- 
dorus,  Anliphanes,  Sec,  have  written  love-songs 
and  commentaries  of  their  mistress'  praises. 
Orators  write  epistles;  princes  give  titles, 
honours,  what  not.  Xerxes  gave  to  ThemU- 
tocleSy  Lampsacus  to  finde  him  wine.  Magnesia 
for  bread,  and  Mycente  for  the  rest  of  his  diet. 
Asiuerus  would  have  given  Esker  half  his 
empire ;  and  Herod  bid  Herodias  aske  what 
she  would,  and  she  should  have  it.  Kings  and 
emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build  citties.  Adrian 
built  Antinoe  in  Egypt,  besides  constellations, 
temples,  altars,  statues,  images.  See.,  in  the 
honour  of  his  Antinous»  Alexander  bestowed 
infinite  summes  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to 
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all  eternity.  Socrates  professeth  himself  lovers 
servant^  ignorant  of  all  arts  and  sciences — 
a  doctor  alone  in  love-matters.  But/'  he 
says,  **  I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  Love's 
symptoms;  it  is  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is 
subject  to  no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  surveyed 
by  any  art  or  engine ;  and,  besides,  I  am  of 
Hmdus*  mind,  ^o  man  can  discourse  of  love- 
matters,  or  iudge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not 
made  triall  in  his  own  person ;  or  that,  as  Eneas 
Sj/lvius  adds,  hath  not  a  little  doted,  bin  mad, 
or  love^sieke  himself" 

Here  is  a  goodly  catalogue  of  Love's  doings — 
or  what  would  be  called  in  modem  phrase, 
women's  doings, — ^late  writers  appearing  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  was  such  a  principle  in 
sneering  at  and  reviling  the  agent.  As  a  proper 
penance,  we  would  have  every  Old  Bachelor 
drink  of  Love's  potion, — the  more  incapable  the 
better.  You  are  not,  we  should  hope,  past  all 
chance  of  being  kindled  ;  and  as  it  produces 
such  magical  effects  upon  the  hog-rubbers,  surely 
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upon  you  its  operation  would  be  still  more 
sensible  and  marked.  A  twelvemonth  St. 
Vitus'  dance,  like  the  men  and  maids  men- 
tioned by  the  quaint  Old  Man,  would  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  Gouty  and  Hypochon- 
driacal amongst  you,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  prove  beneficial  to  the  entire  Brother- 
hood. 

The  touch  of  the  boy-god  would  operate 
upon  you  like  the  bite  of  a  tarantula  :  we  could 
easily  set  you  a  dancing,  and  if  we  got  yoUi 
once  fairly  on  your  legs,  you  should  suffer  no 
remission  till  we  had  danced  the  devil  of 
celibacy  out  of  you. 

If  this  phrenzy  of  love  produced  no  other 
effect  upon  you,  it  would  at  lea^t  make  you 
hateful,  and  that  would  be  something  gained. 
In  youth,  love  had  the  excuse  of 

<' heat  of  blood,— 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege  ;*' 

but  in  old  age,  what  so  disgusting?    Some 
amongst  you  are  already  in  this  condition-' 
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"  hoary,  harsh,  burste-bellied,  crooked,  tooth- 
less, bald,    blear-eyed,    impotent,   rotten  old 
men,  yet  shall  you  see  them  flickering  still  in 
every  place.    One  gets   him   a  young  wife, 
another  a  curtisan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift 
his  legge  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in 
Charon's  boat,~when  he  hath  trembling  in  his 
joints,  and  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual  rheum 
in  his  head,  a  continual  cough  *  *  *  and  all  his 
moisture  dried  up  and  gone,  and  cannot  spit 
from  him — a  very  child  again,  and  cannot  dress 
himself  or  cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be 
dreaming  of  and  hovering  after  wenches.  What 
can  be  more  unseemly  ?"    How  many  are  there 
of  you  Old  Bachelors,  who  may  put  this  cap, 
manufactured  by  one  of  your  own  body,  upon 
your  beads? — ^We  would  wish  no  greater  curse 
to  befall  you  than  this  ;  we  would  have  your 
outraged  affections  become  so  many  scorpions' 
tails,  stinging  you  on  to  acts  that  would  force 
society    to    place    you    under    interdict;    bar 
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against  you  house  and  church;  refuse  you 
fire  or  candle ;  and  finally,  without  full  con- 
fession and  recantation,  deny  you  the  rites 
of  decent  sepulture.  The  fact  is,  we  want 
to  get  without  you,  and  any  means  not  abso- 
lutely unjust  we  should  not  scruple  to  employ 
for  your  extinction. 

.  You  have  passed  that  time  of  life  when 
love  was  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  passion, 
and  are  deprived  of  a  wife  whose  loveliness 
never  dies ;  and  on  whose  steps 

"  verb  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor ; 
Tantum  ab  aureis  fimbriis  resplendebat  jubar, 
Ascenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desideriam/' 

Nothing  remains  for  you,  therefore,  bat  to 
repent,  and  make  all  the  amends  in  your 
power,  for  the  benefits  of  which  you  have 
deprived  society,  and  the  evils  you  have  in- 
flicted on  it.  If  you  become  so  many  doting 
satyrs,  we  shall  have  a  good  excuse  for  putting 
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a  finishing  stroke  to  you  certainly ;  but  really 
we  have  some  compunctious  visitings  of  con* 
science  on  the  subject ;  and  we  would,  on  the 
whole,  rather  see  you  become  extinguished  by 
natural  causes. 
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CONCLUSION, 


It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  we  have  taken  a 
view  of  Bachelorism,  not  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  actual  conditions — that  we  have  in- 
dulged in  remarks  nut  entirely  borne  out  by 
facts — that  we  have  been  too  sharp  in  our  cen- 
sure of  its  follies,  and  have  overlooked  some  of 
its  better  qualities.  This  might  appear  to  be  the 
case  certainly  on  the  first  blush  of  the  matter; 
for,  in  reviewing  our  labors,  we  are  conscious  that 
much  has  been  said  liable  to  this  mis-construc- 
tion. But  it  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  subject, 
singularly  enough,  has  been  hitherto  nearly 
overlooked  by  writers  on  morals  and  on  man- 
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ners,  and  the  immense  army  of  Bachelors  have 
been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  unques- 
tioned by  opinion,  and  unchallenged  by  society. 
From  this  has  arisen  many  of  the  nuisances  of 
which  we  have  spoken  at  length.  Men,  when 
free  from  the  restraints  of  social  thraldom,  soon 
become  unconscious  of  their  departure  from 
the  path  of  ordinary  morality ;  they  lose  their 
sense  of  dependance  upon  opinion,  and  when 
unfettered  by  the  influence  of  woman,  travel 
through  life,  diverging  more  widely  at  every 
step,  from  the  only  point  where  they  might 
hope  to  rest  in  peace. 

Instances  there  undoubtedly  are  of  indi- 
viduals, who  become  Bachelors  from  the  force 
of  circumstances  too  imperative  to  be  over- 
come. Rank  and  station,  and  domestic  and 
political  considerations,  now  and  then,  do  this : 
however  much  we  may  blame  the  restrictive 
agencies,  by  which  men.  are  governed  in  these 
instances,  the  sufferers  are  to  be  pitied  rather 
than  condemned.     They  have  ceased   to   be 
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independent  i^^Ato— have  had  their  peieonal 
liberty  sacrificed  for  eome  real  or  iaaatA 
benefit^  either  to  theoMelves  in  dieir  individiial 
capacitiesj  or  to  society  at  large — and  thus  bare 
beccmie  involttntary  members  of  the  "  Older." 
They  are  in  it,  but  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it,  and  should  have  a  niche  of  their  own  in 
Bachdors'  Hall,  from  whence  they  might  witness 
the  orgies  of  their  fellows  without  sharing  them. 
If  any  among  this  very  limited  divisicm  of 
the  Brotherhood  should  glance  over  our  pages, 
we  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  our  remarks 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  saiis.  They  must  be 
content  to  share,  to  some  extent,  the  general 
character,  which  inevitably  grows  up  in  a  man 
who  is  deprived  of  the  only  proper  association 
of  the  sex ;  but  as  they  have  been  forced  into 
their  position,  they  deserve  to  be  rescued,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  obloquy.  They  are  the 
victims  of  narrow  views  of  policy,  and  should 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  which  bind  them. 


COMCLVSlOir. 
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We  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  other 
divisions  of  the  Order  to  whom  we  can  say 
more  than — **  read,  learn,  and  inwardly  di- 
gest;"  and  if  our  labours  make  them  ashamed 
of  their  state  and  condition,  we  shall  think 
we  are  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  we  have 
been  at  about  them,  both  on  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  sake  of  public  and  private 
morals,  domestic  comforts,  and  social  happi- 
ness. Should  we  have  given  pain  unwittingly, 
we  here  record  our  regret :  we  are  not  conscious 
of  having  been  unjust; — and  if  we  have  laid 
bare  some  of  the  penetralia  of  Bachelors'  hves, 
we  are  the  mere  recorder :  we  have  extenuated 
nothing — neither  have  we»  from  malicious  in- 
tent, caricatured  them; — and  with  this  brief 
and  deprecatory  conclusion,  we  shake  them  by 
the  hand,  and  wish  them  better  hap  than  they 
enjoy  at  present. 
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NOTE   A. 

BEFEERED  TO  AT   PAGE   208. 


Mr.  Rm  Wilson,  one  of  the  latest  obserrers  of  the  man- 
ners of  Religious  Celibates,  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
pleasant  Work  on  "  France  and  Italy/'  After  speaking 
on  some  other  points,  he  says — 

"  If  not  more  outrageous,  not  less  so,  and  assuredly 
more  flagitious  in  the  moral  enormities  which  result  from 
it,  is  that  Institute  of  the  Roman  Church  which  interdicts 
marriage  to  the  priesthood,  botli  secular  and  regular,  en- 
forcing a  life  of  Celibacy,  which  those,  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Catholic  countries,  must  feel  assured  ii  not 
a  life  of  chastity.  This  may  be  considered  too  sweeping  a 
denunciation — a  chaige  of  the  most  uncharitable  kind.  Be 
tliat  as  it  may,  it  is  a  case  where  charity  is  quite  over- 
powered by  facts — ^by  evidence  so  unquestionable  as  to 
Kinder  it  impossible  for  the  most  lenient  view  of  the  ease, 
and  the  most  friendly  interpretation  of  ciroumstaDtie,  to 
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rebut  the  accusation.    To  ui;g^,  as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  the  universal 
profligacy  thus  fostered,  not  among  the  priesthood  only, 
but  inevitably  throughout  society,  is  a  treacherous  apology, 
one  also  that  admits  the  guilt  it  seeks  to  extenuate.    Of 
what  value  then  can  that  system  be,  whose  merit  and  ex- 
cellence is  shown  only  by  the  exceptions  to  its  general 
consequences  ?     While   the  maniage-bed  is  esteemed  an 
indulgence  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  actual  vice,  the  defilement  of  the 
marriage-bed,  harlotry,  and  seduction,  do  not  disqualify 
the  ministers  at  the  altar  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
neither  do  tliey  appear  to  cast  any  stigma,  or  even  discredit, 
upon  their  character.      Even  the   last   miserable  worldly 
excuse  for  clerical  celibacy,  as  politically  beneficial,  that  it 
necessarily  confines  the  attachment  of  the  Romish  clergy  to 
their  church,  has  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  extravagant 
nepotism  of  many  of  the  popes  themselves,  who    have 
greedily  accumulated  wealth  in  order  to  enrich  their  fa- 
milies^  and  the  offspring  of  their  shameless  amours.** — 
Page  345. 

"  Human  society,'*  it  was  well  remarked  by  an  eloquent 
and  excellent  man»  on  a  late  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  "  was  founded  on  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony,  and  whatever  affects  the  chastity  of 
man  or  woman  destroys,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  regard  for 
that  state  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  sweets  of 
human  society*— of  all  the  dear  relations  of  father  and 
children,  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister^— of  all  t>iat 
binds  man   to  man.    If  anything  really  goes  to  sap  this 
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tlate,  wbkk  b  ibwiM  on.thr clnsti^  of  mm  aad  ^vp^man^ 
it  it  M  ckar  u  4«y  tlMt  it  iws  tfae  fltnngMt  Madmej  to 
d«ftioy  the  frent  prioeipkB  on  wtiiek  socidty  i«  founded. 
Will  ftny  Catholic  deny  tint  aoaenbr  coofeMum  is  o 
licraDiiQt  in  the  BomftD  Celholic  idigion  ?— Hiat  it  is  tfie 
meet  holy  SocMiMit  of  his  Cbnudh?  Will  he  deny  dat  et 
least  four  times  a-year  he  must  go  to  the  oMfessioiial  ? — ^He 
knows  that  he  date  not  deny  this.  And  he  would  remind 
them  that  this  pradioet  in  CadioHe  coontries^  h  catried  to 
an  extent  of  which  they  were  not  aware.  Aooordfof  lo  tids 
aooiiffsed  doctrine  of  the  Deftl,  a  woman  at  the  oontasooal 
bares  her  soul  toa  iBan*-4el]8  him  enmy  aetion  and  every 
thougfat  of  her  heart— and  if  she  do  not  of  henelf  tell  all 
this,  questions  are  asked^  which  must  oflfend  the  chastity 
and  the  pure  feeling  of  a  woman.  When  this  takes  place 
in  the  recess  of  the  closet,  and  with  the  whole  soul  of 
woman  bared  to  man,  what  can  be  the  result  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  human  nature?  *  Can  a  man  toudi  pitch, 
and  not  be  defiled  ? — Can  be  take  fire  in  his  boeom,  and  not 
be  burnt  ?  *  Can  you  have  a  display  of  human  deprarity 
presented  to  your  mind,  aiid  your  mind  remain  pure  ?  He 
held  it  as  clear  as  day  that  this  practice  was  utterly  de- 
structive of  the  feeling  of  chastity  in  woman's  mind.  He 
would  put  the  question  to  any  one  who  heard  him ; — is 
such  a  thing  as  chastity  thought  worth  speaking  of  in 
Catholic  countries  ?  Is  it  not  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  those 
countries  ?  Take  the  best  accounts  you  can  get  of  them, 
and  you  find  that  this  highest  virtue  in  a  woman,  and,  he 
would  say,  not  less  high  in  a  man,  is  utterly  undervalued. 
He  had  something  further  to  say  on  this  point.  In  this 
world,  the  dream  of  friendship  is  fitequently  found  to  be 
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but  a  dream,  yet  the  heart  of  man  ddights  in  the  idea,  and 
he  communicates  the  secrets  of  his  breast,  and  pours  out 
the  affliclioas  of  his  soul,  where  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
and  consolation  aie  to  bo  found.  Suppose  a  man  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  can  he  have  confidenoe  in 
his  wife,  when  be  knows  that  all  his  secrets  must  be  made 
known  to  the  priest  ? " 

We  give  this  Note,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  un- 
charitableness  towards  a  laige  class  of  men,  or  blamed  for 
recunring  to  a  social  and  religious  system,  now  greatly 
modified.  The  remaiks  above  have  reference  to  the  moral 
bearing  of  religious  celibacy  at  the  present  day. 


THB    END. 
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